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Who brought the first printing plant 


into Fort Dodge—or into any other booming 
frontier town—who gambled his last dollar 
upon his faith in printing as a vitalizing force? 
It was a printer, an idealist, a man of vision. 
He believed that education would make Amer- 
ica the ideal for the world, would protect 
liberty and stimulate prosperity. He 
staked his all upon his dream. His 


shop in the woods or on the prairies 


NOW AVAILABLE. Complete and comprehensive 
Guide Book of Essential Wartime Printing and 
Lithography. 64 pages (8Y%" x 11") of detailed 


description and information on every government 


GUIDE 


ESSENTIAL WARTIME 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHY 








Ene 
SALOON 






became a clearing house of ideas, the main- 
spring of growth. 

The printer’s faith in himself, his profession, and 
his country, triumphed over gruelling hardships 
in pioneer days. Today, America’s Graphic Arts, 
competent, well-drilled, and endowed with the 
old printing spirit of fighting faith, is qualified 
to master even the tougher tasks arising 
from war needs, and later to cope with the 


constructive needs of a Nation at peace. 


public relations problem which can be aided by 
printed promotion. We shall be glad to obtain a copy 
for you...or write direct to Graphic Arts Victory 
Committee, 17 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
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Printed 
Words in 


Wartime 





| LUDLOW 


Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue - Chicago 14, Illinois 





PrinteD WORDS are carrying real wartime respon- 
sibility. It is their duty to transmit important wartime 
messages as simply, readably and as understandably 


as possible. 


@ To do this well, printed words must be set in type- 
faces that have been designed for clarity and read- 


ability. Such typefaces are not the product of chance. 


@ Much of Ludlow’s past efforts went into producing 
just such typefaces, needed now for today’s wartime 
messages. Among the best-known are the modern 
Tempos, Radiants, Karnaks and Stellars, and the tradi- 
tional Caslon, Bodoni, Garamond and Eusebius type- 
face families, designed and adapted for economical 


Ludlow slug-cast composition. 


@ Each Ludlow typeface represents the organization’s 
best thought and discrimination as to concept and de- 
sign selection. It takes type-designing skill of the high- 
est order, patient hours of experimentation and critical 
detailed comparisons and decisions, and still more 
hours of close precision work to produce Ludlow type- 
faces. The skilled work and special attention that have 
gone in generous measure into the making of these 


typefaces are now bearing fruit in time of need. 


@ Many leading printers and users of print are effi- 
ciently making effective use of Ludlow typefaces for 
wartime printing. If you are interested in typographic 
effectiveness, we invite you to examine specimens of 


Ludlow typefaces, which are available upon request. 





The best investment in the world is in this country’s future—Buy War Bonds! 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, August, 1943 
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JS. a printing press “rigidity” derives its true meaning from the press manufac- 
turer’s standards. What these standards are you discover by examining the understruc- 
ture of your press. If the bed of the press is rigidly supported by heavy tracks closely 
spaced to give uniform and powerful impression, you'll find the answer and realize 


one of the reasons for the long service life of the ATF Kelly press. 


We are inviting inquiries now for delivery of ATF 







Kelly presses after the war is won. Write or tell us a lca 


american 


Sih : ° TYPE FOUNDERS 
co Kell e « e THE PRESS OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 200 ELMORA AVENUE 
O51 


ELIZABETH, NEw JERSEy 


the sizes of presses in which you will be interested. 












2 PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, August, 1943 
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For Use in the Composing Room 


TYPE-SETTING MACHINE — Consists of two units, a 
Keyboard and Type-Caster; sets type in justified lines in 
all sizes from 4 to 18 pt. Can also be equipped to make type 
up to 36 pt., and Rules, Leads and Slugs from 1’ to 12 pt. 


TYPE-&-RULE CASTING MACHINE — Casts Type and 
Ornaments for hand composition in all sizes up to 36 pt.; 
makes. Rules, Leads and Slugs from 1’ to 12 pt., delivered 


in strips or cut labor-saving. 


MATERIAL MAKING MACHINE — Casts Decorative 
Borders, Rules, Leads and Slugs in various sizes from 1 
to 18 pt., in strips or cut labor-saving. Makes either high 
or low cut-mounting base in 18, 24 or 36 pt. sizes. 


THOMPSON TYPE-CASTER— Casts Type, Quads, Bor- 
ders, Ornaments, etc., for hand composition in all sizes 
from 6 pt. up to and including 48 pt. 


GIANT CASTER— Casts Type in sizes from 14 to 72 pt.; 
makes “precision” metal base from 14 to 72 pt. for cut- 
mounting and spacing, automatically cast and delivered 
in any length desired. 


MONOTYPE TYPE FACES — Range in sizes from 4 to 18 
pt. for Machine Type-Setting and up to 72 pt. for Type- 
Casting to be used in hand composition. Type faces for 
every purpose. More than 400 series of Type, thousands 
of Special Characters, Figures, Ornaments, Borders, etc. 


For Photo-Mechanical Plate-Making 


M-H PHOTO-IMPOSING SYSTEM— A practical method 
by which line color register can be obtained without 
the use of a photo-composing machine in making offset 
press plates. Made in two sizes. 


M-H VERTICAL PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINE — 
With Hi-Speed Non-Embossing Negative Holder and 
Universal Register Device—designed for the special pur- 
pose of securing close precision in registering negatives 
for single and multicolor process work in lithographic 
offset and gravure plate-making. Made in three sizes. 


M-H UNIVERSAL PROCESS MACHINE — This is a 
small photo-composing machine for making multiple- 
image negatives and positives (singly or in combination) 
and bromide prints, either direct or by contact; for mak- 
ing combination proof plates and production press plates, 
applying step-and-repeat to making photo-engravings, 
and for scribing lines on glass or film negatives. 
M-H OVERHEAD MOTOR-FOCUSING CAMERA 
—A specially designed all-metal camera, embody- 


ing many new and exclusive features. Special fea- 
tures and attachments include overhead method of 





suspension; motor-movement of lensboard and copy- 
board for focusing; micrometer adjustments; darkroom 
operation and control; special sliding screen carriage 
and housing; vacuum back; diffuser; oscillating, tilting 
or horizontal copyboards, etc. Made in four sizes. 


M-H VERTICAL PLATE-COATING MACHINE — For 
distributing and drying coating solution on plates in- 
tended for use on offset and gravure presses. Standard 
Model in five sizes; Junior Model in one size. 


M-D SIMPLEX PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINE— For 
the accurate placement of images on offset or lithographic 
press plates. Made in two horizontal models. 


M-D ALL-METAL PRECISION CAMERA — For the 
production of line and halftone negatives, with provision 
for the addition of special units for color and process 


work. Made in 24x24-inch and 31x31-inch sizes. 


M-D OFFSET COLOR PROOFING PRESSES — 
Produce proofs in perfect register from either zinc 
or aluminum plates or stones. Hand and electric 
models available in three different practical sizes. 


We Will Be Pleased to Send a Complete Description and Prices of Any of the Units Listed on this Page 
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LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST STREET. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
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Text set in Monotype Bcdoni, No. 375; Display set in Monotype Stymie Family 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, August, 1943 





_ lh you have a PONY Autoplate 






SIATRIX 


watch for wear 
at this point 








After long use, the brass bolster 
support ring of a Pony Autoplate, 
will wear down. When this hap- 
pens, it leaves an opening between 
the mat and the segment ring (at 
the point marked “A” as shown in 

Fig. 1)—which causes metal fins. 

To eliminate fins, the mat and CASTING BOX 


the segment ring must again make a 
a tight seal. 

This may be accomplished by tiie 

packing the bolsters of the mat, a 


which must be carefully done to 
avoid “‘pull-downs.” 


A better method is to remove Y 
] 


casting box, turn out the worn 
brass bolster support ring, and ]/ 
insert a new one. The new ring Y 
should extend 3/64 of an inch Y 
above the casting box, as shown j 


in Fig. 2. (Replacement rings are 
4 gs 
ic 


available promptly from us.) 
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WOOD NEWSPAPER / 
MACHINERY CORPORATION / 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
New York Office: 501 Fifth Avenue 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, August, 1943 aa 
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No. 212 Vandercook Two-Color 
Wel Proving Machine 








Illustrated is laboratory size two-color Vandercook Wet Proving 
Machine with power inking and hand driven impression cylin- 
der. One of these presses has been in use for over a year by 
Frederick H. Levey Co. for testing their wet printing inks. 








Printed in U.S.A. 





An Important Development for Better Letterpress Color Printing 


For many years there has existed a need for a proof 
press that would ink and print color plates under 
conditions comparable to those existing in the final 
printing. The new Vandercook Wet Proving Ma- 


chines are the first proof presses to accomplish this. 


A brief description of the completely power oper- 
ated No. 604 Vandercook Four-Color Wet Proving 
Machine is given below. The No. 212 Vandercook 
Two-Color Wet Proving Machine is illustrated on 


the other side. 


No. 604 Vandercook Four-Color Wet Proving Machine 
AVAILABLE AFTER THE WAR 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Plate size 25" x21". (Prints the short way.) 

Floor space 4’ x 18’. 

Completely Power Operated. 

Automatic Frisket. Chain driven web type frisket 
does away with separate inking operation when 
necessary to prove plates with dead metal. 

Completely new Vandercook Metering Ink Fountains. 


Automatic Registering Plate Bases. 


OPERATION 


Sheet is fed to grippers on single impression cylin- 
der (registered for margins only). Power is turned 
on, and cylinder and inking units travel over plate 
beds at a speed comparable to production presses. 
The inking units are tripped over all but one of the 
plates. For progressives the impression cylinder 
may also be automatically tripped over any of the 


plates. Inking and printing is in one operation with 





plates inked immediately ahead of impression. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS Now Working 168 Hours Per Week Entirely on War Production 
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A MODEL FOR 
EVERY PLANT 


OR years composing room saws have been uncertain, unsafe, 

inaccurate, hard operating — far below the standard of other printing 
machinery. The Glider was designed and built to eliminate all this — in 
short, designed for unbelievable speed, ease, accuracy and safety. The 
advanced Glider features were immediately recognized by newspaper, 
composition and commercial plants — so that today the Glider is virtually 
the unanimous choice of all. With 3 Gliders, there is a size and type for 
every plant, purse and purpose. These Gliders are the result of Hammond's 
60 years building specialized sawing machinery, including 6000 Hammond 
TrimOsaws. 


BALL-BEARING TABLE: It glides — the Glider table is the easiest moving 
saw table ever built— it's smooth, and it actually glides on large steel 
balls operating in finely machined ways — the only high grade, accurate 
construction ever offered for composing room saws. 


MICROMETER POINT-MEASURE GAUGE: Designed for quicker setting 
and permanent accuracy with longer sliding surfaces, natural hand grip, 
black and white scale, larger point dial, precision micrometer screw and 
wear take-ups. 


SINGLE-ACTION CLAMP: Work is clamped with single downward motion. 
Clamp opens to 42 picas — holds as short as 8 points — removes from table 
with quarter turn of eccentric locking lever. Positive, unyielding, quick 
acting, non-fanning. 


SAW ARBOR: Advanced adjustable, oil-sealed, permanently interlocked, 
double, oversize ball-bearing construction. Saw blades changed in 14 
usual time by lock-bolt through center of saw arbor. Saw heads driven by 
three steel studs, not by threaded shaft. 


SAW BLADES AND TRIMMER TOOLS: Two larger diameter (7) Dura- 
Blades made from special alloy steel provide longer saw blade service. 
Three 11/."° DuraSteel Trimmer Tools are securely locked by hardened 
steel wedges and set screws — not by set screws alone. Trimmer Sharpen- 
ing Device maintains scientific cutting angles. Trimmer Setting Device 
automatically sets trimmers to correct cutting length in exact relation to 
saw blade. 


V-BELT DRIVE AND MOTOR: Automatic V-Belt tension regulation pro- 
vides smoother and more powerful drive. No idler pulleys, no slippage, 
no noisy belts. Fully enclosed belt guard. Accurately machined, balanced, 
and keyed “V” pulleys — plus first quality endless “V" belts provide the 
modern machine tool drive. 


SAW RAISING AND LOWERING MECHANISM: By points and picas — 
two picas per one turn of handle. Operated by micrometer screw and 
designed for permanent rigidity and accuracy. Only the Glider incorpor- 
ates this advanced raising and lowering modern machine tool construction. 


SAFETY: Designed for speed, ease and accuracy, the Glider TrimOsaw 
has extra safety features. In addition to the usual guarding of the saw 
blade, the Glider provides fully enclosed guarding of belts, pulleys, 
grinding wheel, motor and a thumb guard is provided on the gauge. Table 
is equipped with rubber bumpers. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

G-3 G-2 & G-2F G-22 & G-22F 
Gliding table dimensions 121/2"" x 221/2"' 10" x Zi" i eal 
Over-all table dimensions.......... 21" x 221/2"' 181/2"' x 21" 181/2‘' x 21" 
Floor space required 30° x 67" 30" x59" a x50" 
Diameter of saw blades a i 4 hi 
Number of driving belts 2 1 1 
Motor size 1/3 HP Vz HP 
Clamp opening capacity 42 ems 42 ems 
Smallest measure clamp will hold.. ; : 8 pts. 
Micrometer gauge capacity 62 ems 
Height of floor models iis 38"' 
Height of bench models 10°’ 
Capacity in front of saw 25 14" 
(Full page capacity in front of saw obtained on G-3 by undercutting and on G-2 
and G-2F with special attachment.) 


SHIPPING WEIGHTS: 

Bench Model 400 lbs. 370 lbs. 
With Strip Material Cabinet 540 lbs. 510 lbs. 
With Steel Cabinet : : 520 lbs. 490 lbs. 
Floor Model 750 lbs. 720 lbs. 690 lbs. 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Model D Any-Angle Sawing and Mitering Gauge for base 
material and rule, 135-Pica Micrometer Gauge in place of standard gauge at time of 
order, 178-Pica Extension Point-Measure Gauge for G-3 and G-2 (162-Picas for G-22), 
78-Pica Micrometer Gauge in place of 62-Pica Gauge on G-22 at time of order, See- 
Thru Guard (can be furnished in place of Flexible Lighting Fixture at time otf order 
on G-2-and G-3 but not on G-22), Chip Buggy (only special with G-22 and G-2 Steel 
Cabinet), Saw Grinding and Truing Device, Hammond All-Purpose Blades. 
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ider TrimOsaw 


THE MODEL G-3 HAMMOND GLIDER TRIMOSAW is 
the “original’’ Glider. It introduced in composing room 
saws, such revolutionary features and improvements 
that today it is the virtually unanimous choice of 
America’s best plants because of its greater speed, ease 
of operation and accuracy. While all three Hammond 
Gliders have the same advanced features, the Model 
G-3 is the larger, all-purpose model. For example it has 
25%, greater table area, !/, HP Motor, and double V-belt 
drive. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT: 78-Pica Micrometer Gauge, 
Micrometer Gauge Finger, Positive Single-Action Work- 
holder Clamp, Two 7” dia. DuraBlades, Two Saw Heads, 
Three DuraSteel Trimmer Tools, Aluminum Saw Guard, 
Trimmer Setting Gauge, Trimmer Sharpening Device, 
Flexible Lighting Fixture, Chip Buggy, Flat Grinding 
Wheel, Two Heavy-Duty V-Belts, Fully Enclosed Belt 
Guard, 12 HP Motor (any electrical specifications 
desired), Miter Vise, Swivel Batter and Line-Up Gauge, 
Tool Board, Oil Stone, Oil Can, Screw Driver, Brush andj 
Complete Set of Wrenches. 





_, INCREASE PRESS PRODUCTIOy 
REDUCE PAPER WASTE 
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Loading Position 


Webb presses are brought to their highest level of efficiency by 
Hoe Reels, Automatic Tensions and Full-Speed Pasters which 
assure continuous, uninterrupted production without stopping 
or slowing down for paper roll changes. Notable for simplicity, 
convenience and uniformly successful operation, they have 
been applied to all types of web perfecting presses in order to 
increase the production of perfectly printed and accurately 
folded newspapers and magazines. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION is the outstanding advantage. With 
no stopping or slowing down for paper roll changes, all press 
time is productive time. Red button or emergency stops are 
accompanied instantaneously and automatically by a powerful 
downward pressure of the belt arms which decelerates the 
paper roll from the highest press speed to a dead stop in perfect 
unison with the reduction in press speed. No slack is allowed 
to develop in the web and the paper roll remains under the 
proper tension to permit immediate starting and rapid acceler- 
ation to full speed. 





REDUCED PAPER WASTE is a two-fold benefit. First, there is 
no run ahead on red button or emergency stops. Second, with 
the instantaneous and unfailing completion of the paster oper- 
ation more of the expiring roll can be used, leaving a very 
small core. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION — The varying tension require- 
ments of the traveling web are provided for automatically, 
instantaneously and accurately by electrical control from the 
floating roller to the tension belt arms. Once the desired ten- 
sion is established, it is maintained automatically without ad- 
justment by the operator. Reel arms are rotated by power. 
The slight amount of maintenance required is negligible. 


SAFETY— The simple push-button controls, the tension ad- 
justment and the handle for the paster operation are all out- 
side the press to provide the greatest safety for the operator. 
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Reel in Paste Position 
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‘‘____Color press crew reports that on 180 splices attempted 178 
were made successfully and only 2 were missed a 


‘““____Ran 135 rolls during one edition and lost only one paster. 
’” 


Waste was remarkably low—— 


‘‘____Printing a Sunday Supplement in 24 page tabloid with four 
colors and two reels in operation, ran 26 hours continuously with 
only one stop for re-thread due to web break. At that time we ran 
679,000 copies making 67 pasters without a miss iv 


*S Operator’s record discloses that in 8 weeks has lost but 4 


” 


pasters out of a possible 320 


= During production entire issue used 109 rolls gravure paper 
and made 108 flying pasters successfully which we believe is 
worthy of favorable consideration -” 


‘‘____During the month of October, 923 pasters made and only 4 
missed——observation shows we have a great deal less print 


waste and white waste to dispose of core waste less than 


previous years—color register has been facilitated and we get 
better first impression printing maintenance is practically 


. . ° e a e 
nil consider the purchase of this equipment good investment” 


— 


Our net production is increased 35 to 40% 


We are obtaining even greater production than you promised 


” 


and are well pleased with the devices and their operation 


The reels, tensions, and paster devices are working per- 


” 


fectly 


If we miss more than three pasters a week there is some- 
thing radically wrong, and it is not now exceptional to go for 
several weeks without losing one. The real value of the reels to 
us is of course the net increase in production which we place at 
4,000 an hour. Yet, we cannot minimize the fact that the auto- 


matic tensions give us a much more even and well printed 


” 


sheet 





On Newspaper Presses On Magazine Presses On Newspaper Color Presses | 


*Allentown “Pa.” Call Jersey City Printing Co. Cleveland ‘“‘Ohio”’ Plain Dealer © 
Auckland “N.Z.”’ Herald R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Milwaukee “Wisc.” Journal 
*Binghamton “N.Y.” Press Street & Smith Publications Inc. 

Birmingham “England” Gazette The Conde Nast Publications, Inc. ; 
*Boston ‘‘Mass.” Globe Time Inc. ‘ 
Bradford “England” Telegraph 
Charlotte “‘N.C.”’ Observer 

Cleveland “‘Ohio’”’ Plain Dealer 

Florida Times Union, Jacksonville, Fla. 
*Kalamazoo “Mich.” Gazette 

La Prensa—Buenos Aires 

London “England”’ Daily Telegraph 
Miami ‘‘Fla.’”’ Herald 

Milwaukee ‘‘Wisc.”’ Journal 

New Orleans ‘‘La.’”’ Times Picayune 
New York Sun 

News of the World—London, Eng. 
Philadelphia ‘‘Pa.’’ Record 

Pittsburgh ‘‘Pa.’’ Press 

Portland ‘‘Ore.’’ Oregonian 
*Richmond “Va.” Times Dispatch 
*San Francisco ‘“‘Calif.’’ Chronicle 
*Spokesman-Review—Spokane, Wash. 
Toronto ‘‘Can.” Globe & Mail 
Williamsport ‘‘Pa.’’ Grit 


i 





*Reels & Tensions only. 


On Rotogravure Presses 


Art Gravure Corp. of Ohio—Cleveland 
Consolidated Newspapers—Sydney, Australia 

Neo Gravure Printing Co., Inc.—New York City 
Philadelphia Inquirer—Pa. _ 

St. Louis Post Dispatch—Mo. 


On Web Offset Presses 


Trenton Times—New Jersey 








PRINTED IN U.S.A. 











TECHNICAL 
BOOKS 


® STANDARD BOOK ON ESTIMATING for PRINTERS 
—By Fred W. Hoch. Revised 1941 edition. This book is a 
primer for students and a reference for printers and 
estimators. Every printing plant should have a copy. 
Author explains all operations in commercial printing 
plant and shows production time allowance for each in 
hours and decimal hours. Size, 6 in. by 914 in., 268 pages, 
$3.75 per copy, cash with order. 


PRINTING INKS — Their Chemistry and Technology 
—By Carleton Ellis. Bound in cloth, 6 in. by 914 in., 560 
pages, well illustrated. For printing executives, pressmen, 
photo-engravers, platemakers, ink manufacturers, chem- 
ists, paper-makers. Author stays close to printing plant. 
The solving of new production problems brought about 
by technological improvements, both in equipment and 
inks, created the urgent need for this book. Price $7, 
cash with order. 


THE PRACTICE OF PRESSWORK—By Craig R. 
Spicher. We offer copies to our readers, at the special 
price of $4.00 per copy, cash with order. No printer should 
be without a copy (9000 copies printed). 


LITHOGRAPHER’S MANUAL— Compiled by Walter E. 
Soderstrom. Second revised edition. Technical infor- 
mation from copy to finished job. Nationally known 
technical men contributed the bulk of practical camera, 
platemaking and presswork information. Size 814 in. by 
114 in. Bound in red cloth, gold stamped. Many of the 
368 pages are illustrated. Price $5 per copy, cash with 
order. 


® PHOTOGRAVURE—By H. Mills Cartwright. Covers 
all of photogravure’s basic principles in concise and read- 
able language. Rotogravure receives minor discussion 
but this is generally considered best textbook on photo- 
gravure process. Contains 202 pages, 34 illustrations, 
maroon cloth, size 614 in. by 914 in., $3.50 per copy. 
cash with order. 


® MANUAL OF STEREOTYPING — By Joseph Goggin. 
This 256-page book conveys technical information and 
manipulating procedure. Written by a practical stereo- 
typer. Price $5.00, cash with order. 


® PRESSROOM PROBLEMS AND ANSWERS — By 
Fred W. Hoch. Might be considered a miniature encyclo- 
pedia since it contains answers to 334 pressroom problems 
which have been answered by Mr. Hoch. Written in 
language of journeyman pressman. Pressmen, produc- 
tion men, paper and ink manufacturers, electrotypers 
and photo-engravers will find this book of high utility 
when pressroom problems arise in which tendency is to 


lay blame on furnished materials used in pressroom pro- , 


duction. Size, 6 in. by 914 in., 258 pages, gold stamped 
blue cloth. Priee, $3 per copy, cash with order. 

® HOW TO ADJUST WORK-UPS — By Wm. H. Lichter 
and Geo. F. Smailey. Booklet consists of 24 pages in which 
are analyzed and remedies are given for prevention 
and/or elimination of work-ups. Material written as 
result of actual plant experience. Size, 514 in. by 74 in. 
Price, $1 per copy, cash with order. 


® HANDBOOK FOR PRESSMEN — By Fred W. Hoch. 
Book written by authority on all phases of flat-bed letter- 
press production for the practical pressman. Contains 
248 pages, 26 illustrations and 24 charts, $3 per copy, 
cash with order. 


* Send All Orders With Remittance to 


PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Engineer 


1276 W. Third Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, August, 1943 
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LEADING ARTICLES, AUGUST 1943 


Program 


For International Craftsmen’s 
Convention in 


Miniature Biographies 
International Association of 


Printing House Craftsmen 
Board of Governor’s Personnel. | 


Management Problems 


In the Printing and Publishing 
Industry. Arthur H. Witz- 
leben, Jr., discusses declining 
net profits and what to do 
about it 


Equipment and Supplies. .21 


Emergency Repair of Display 
Matrices 


Don Burgoon illustrates and 
describes method for repairing 
certain types of damage to put 
matrices in circulation again. . 22 


Control Board 


Production Manager H. D. 
Rindsberg, Cincinnati En- 
quirer, tells about display ad- 
vertising copy control board. 
Progress of each ad through 
composing room visible at all 


Of latest developments in 
Graphic Arts Victory Com- 


mittee activities prepared es- 
pecially for Craftsmen by 
Treasurer H. A. Porter...... 26 


Advertisers’ Postal District 
Directory 


Prepared especially for pro- 
duction and mechanical ex- 
ecutives 


Thin-Gauge Engravings 
And how they may be mount- 
ed on wood block. W. Roy 
Manny reports three ways of 
doing it 


Maintenance and Trouble- 
Shooting Tips for Electronic 
Control 


We presentsequel to Electronics 
article in July book by W. D. 
Cockrell, together with defi- 
nitions of electronics terms... . 30 


Foreman Joe Bloe—Part IV 
By W. W. Warfel 
Joe tries a little diplomacy on 
Publisher Daub and then lets 
his ‘foot slip”. He also makes 
progress with graph doodles. . 36 


Electrotyping Without Wax, 


Graphite or Impression Lead 
—new process described by R. 
M. Schaffert and Bruce W. 
Gonser 42 
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In complete accord with the National 
Paper Conservation drive, Goss offers its 
services and practical suggestions to publish- 
ers to help relieve the newsprint shortage, 
which daily becomes more serious. 


At the present rate of consumption, in 
1943 we will use 285,000 tons MORE than 
production, including all imports from Canada 
and Newfoundland. By the end of the year, 
stock in publishers’ hands (529,000 tons last 
November) will be down to the dangerously 
low figure of 131,000 tons. 


Much Goss press equipment now in use 
can be adapted to narrower width paper rolls. 
Our Engineering and Service departments 
are ready to help you in this and other means 
of saving paper . . . Please feel free to call 
on them. 


é 
y 


? «' 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
1535 S. PAULINA ST. CHICAGO, U.S.A. LONDON, ENGLAND a 
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NOTICE 








MILLER EXCHANGE LISTING SERVICE 


S a convenience to Miller Users and others, and to 
facilitate the distribution of modern Miller auto- 
matic equipment during wartime conditions, we offer 
to act as a “clearing house” to those desiring to buy 
or sell Miller Equipment. 

The unequal demands of war have resulted in many 
printing plants being desperately short of modern 
automatic equipment in a market where practically no 
new equipment is available. On the other hand, these 
same war demands have in some few instances resulted 
in even modern equipment being idle or partly idle. 
If you find yourself in either of these categories and 
desire to buy or would consider selling Miller Equip- 
ment, we suggest that you write us at Pittsburgh giving 
full particulars. We believe that in this way it may be 
possible to bring together to mutual advantage poten- 
tial buyers and sellers of Miller Automatic Equipment. 

If of course you have in your plant idle equipment 
which is not modern, we should be glad indeed to 
assist in disposing of it as scrap under the Miller War- 
time Scrap Allowance Plan which assures a return of 
from three to four times the scrap value of the machinery 
scrapped. 





= 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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KLUGE PRESSES 


PRE-WAR and POST-WAR 








For 24 YEARS the name Kluge has 


been a standard of quality for presses 


The KLUGE AUTOMATIC PLATEN PRESS is 
a complete unit built by Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc. It is 
exceptionally versatile and will handle automatically 
virtually any weight of paper from the lightest tissue 
to the heaviest card and board. Its unique distribution 
system and its absolutely rigid impression make it 
capable of producing printing long considered outside 
the scope of a platen press. 


It is manufactured in two sizes, 10 x 15 and 12 x 18 
in several models and is made with either four or six 
rollers. 


The KLUGE AUTOMATIC FEEDER is made to 
attach to either old series or new series C & P Platen 
Presses or KLUGE Open presses and is built for 10 
x 15, 12 x 18 Craftsmen presses. This automatic feeder 
makes an automatic unit out of an open press and 
greatly increases production. It will handle the same 
wide variety of weights and sizes of stock as the 
KLUGE FEEDER which is built into the KLUGE 
AUTOMATIC PLATEN PRESS. 


Other models include the KLUGE AUTOMATIC 
DIE-CUTTING and EMBOSSING PRESS and the 
KLUGE COMBINATION DIE-CUTTING and 
PRINTING PRESS. 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, Inc. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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CABINET 


Redesigned and streamlined, the New Cabinet Model 
No. 1 Rouse Band Saw looks as speedy as IT IS — 
capable of accurately cutting a full galley of slugs 
to the same measure or to many different predeter- 
mined measures in 35 seconds. 

The Rouse Band Saw is valuable for ad, catalog, 
or publication composition, or for any work where 
slugs of many different measures are used. 

The Rouse Band Saw is easy, safe, and simple in 
operation. The take of slugs is placed on the table 
top. A single movement of the alignment bar posi- 
tions them for sawing. A push button starts the ma- 
chine. In a few seconds the cut is completed. (See 
illustration on other side.) 

No measuring is necessary. No gauges are set. 
No changes are made for different slug lengths. 
Speed is the same regardless of the number of meas- 
ures. Slugs feed to the saw blade mechanically. 
The saw stops automatically. 


MODEL 
BAND SAW 
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The lengths of slugs cut on the Rouse Band Saw 
are determined when setting the line, and require 
only the same attention as if they were going to be 
cut on a circular saw. A special vise jaw on the 
linotype automatically casts a slight projection, which 
has the same relative position to the end of each 
slug, whatever the final length may be. This projec- 
tion serves as a guide in the cutting of slugs to ac- 
curate lengths. It does not in any way interfere with 
typesetting machine production. 

Rouse Band Saw is a time saver in any composing 
room operating two or more machines on variable 
measure composition. It is essential equipment where 


speed is important. 


No. 1 Standard Equipment 
Three blades, set of tools, 1/3 H.P. three phase 220 volt 50 or 60 


cycle A.C. motor, or 230 volt D.C. motor. Two 30 pica Rouse 


patented left-hand vise jaws are furnished with each saw. 





CABINET MODEL 
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BAND SAW 


The New Cabinet Model No. 2 Rouse Band Saw is 
the ideal machine for ad, catalog or publication 
plants not requiring the maximum capacity of the 
No. 1 Rouse Band Saw. 

The No. 2 Rouse Band Saw has also been rede- 
signed and streamlined for better appearance, even 
greater cleanliness, and more convenient operation. 
It will automatically select length, and cut accurately 
to predetermined measures, a 7 inch take of slugs 
in 18 seconds. 

The Cabinet Model No. 2 Rouse Band Saw is 


identical in method of operation to the larger model. 
Mechanical construction is practically the same. 
Sturdy, heavy construction, to precision standards, 
insures the maintained accuracy necessary for good 
make-up and maximum efficiency under hard use. 
It may be installed complete at a considerable 
saving over the larger model. 


No. 2 Standard Equipment 
Three blades, tools, 1/3 H.P. three phase 220 volt 50 or 60 cycle 
A.C. or 230 volt D.C. motor. One 30 pica left-hand vise jaw fur- 
nished with each saw. i 
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VANDERCOO K 


PROOF PRESSES BLOCK LEVELLERS _ HACKER GAUGES 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, Main Office and Plant, 900 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Branch: 216 East 45th Street, New York, New York 























Another school goes farther in preparing the 


forms, by interlaying plates according to the 
grays and blacks in halftones and lights and 
darks in type and live plates. 

All seek the same end—a good, clean printing 


job. 


Hacker Type Gauge 


All type that goes into a form should be 
checked frequently. Worn type should not be 
used. Machine cast type should be examined for 
bad casts due to faulty metal or worn matrices. 
Type and slugs should be checked to insure 
that they are type high. There are many easily 
used gauges available for this work, from the 
fixed height gauge to the Hacker Type Gauge, 
which indicates on its dial the exact extent of 
the inaccuracy. 


The whole idea of PREPRINTING is to do as 
much as possible to the forms to make them 
approach perfection before they go to the press 
room—to make their use a profit rather than an 
expense. It must be recognized that there are 
some plate and form defections that can NEVER 
be corrected in the press room—and permit a 
profit in the job. However inadequate or tedious 
PREPRINTING may seem to you, it can be the 
difference between profit and loss for your 
business. 

It should go further than the correction of type 
and plates that go into a form. It should include 
accurate and careful checking of forms after 
lockup with particular attention to lineup and 
register. PREPRINTING should, as the name 
implies, be a preprint of the actual job, without 
the minute refinements of final press makeready 
that determine the true craftsmanship of the 
completed work. 

PREPRINTING is not new. It requires no spe- 
cial equipment. It presupposes the use of the 
equipment at hand to most economically do a 
job that good business tells you should be 
done—when it can be done best. 


PRINTED IN U.S. A. 
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peed, quality and economy 
with Timken Bearing Equipped 





Printing Presses ..... 
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Pose printing press operation is of no 
use unless precision can be assured at the same time. That is why Timken 


Tapered Roller Bearings are so successful in printing press applications. They 
increase printing speed by eliminating friction; and they raise printing qual- 





ity to new high standards by constantly maintaining precision relationship 
between vital moving parts and protecting them against radial, thrust and 
: combined loads. 
E The world’s largest and fastest rotary presses are equipped with Timken Bear- 
E ings on plate and impression cylinders. These include the Goss Press at the 
; Chicago Tribune—a paper noted for its promptness on 
i the street and its high and uniform printing quality. 


Press designers who know their Timken Bear- 
ings and take full advantage of them produce 
presses that not only print better — but also 
sell better. Are you using them? The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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HAIL TO THE CRAFTSMEN —WE SALUTE THEIR SLOGAN .. 
(bare pour knowledge) 


We know the knowledge that you share 
With your members everywhere, 

Be in value, as a major course in college, 
For after all is said and done 

With your numerous battles won, 


’Twas nothing else that won them, but your 
knowledge. 


Knowledge of the potential might of “color” is a decisive victory. 






Get in touch with our nearest branch for your 
copy of our booklet “COLOR IS LIFE” 










Beneath this stack, 
experience, research 
and service are 
at your command. 


Sinclair and Valentine Clo. 
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MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Manila Nashville 
Miami 


Birmingham Charlotte Cleveland Dayton Havana Kansas City 


Chicago Dallas Detroit Jacksonville Los Angeles 
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New Haven 
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THE EXECUTIVE WHO STOPS TO THINK... 





Knows that “10% for War Bonds isn’t enough these days” 


Workers’ Living Costs going up... and 
Income and Victory Tax now deducted 
at source for thousands of workers... 

Check! You’re perfectly right . . . but 
all these burdens are more than balanced 
by much higher FAMILY INCOMES for 
most of your workers! 

Millions of new workers have entered 
the picture. Millions of women who 
never worked before. Millions of others 
who never began to earn what they are 
getting today! 


This space is a contribution to 
America’s all-out war effort by 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER 
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A 10% Pay-Roll Allotment for War 
Bonds from the wages of the family 
bread-winner is one thing—a 10% Pay- 
Roll Allotment from each of several workers 
in the same family is quite another matter! 
Why, in many such cases, it could well 
be jacked up to 30%—50% or even more 
of the family’s new money! 


That’s why the Treasury Department 
now urges you to revise your War Bond 
thinking—and your War Bond selling—on 
the basis of family incomes. The current 





War Bond campaign is built around the 
family unit—and labor-management sales 
programs should be revised accordingly. 


For details get if touch with your local 
War Savings Staff which will supply you 
with all necessary material for the proper 
presentation of the new plan. 


Last year’s bonds got us started—+#his 
year’s bonds are to win! So let's all raise 
our sights, and get going. If we all pull 
together, we'll put it over with a bang! 


you've done your bit 
...now do your best! 
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Others may follow but there 
always has to be an intrepid first! 





Today Ideal has a full line of synthetic rollers 
to meet every requirement. Each type of 
roller has been developed to meet a specific 
need, and improvements have more than kept 
pace with improved equipment and modern 
ink-vehicles. This ability to change has made 
it possible for Ideal to solve quickly wartime 
problems resulting from mandatory substitu- 


tions in the supply field. 


Long before the war brought synthetic ma- 
terials into the limelight, Ideal was regularly 
supplying rollers made of synthetic rubbers. 


When synthetic rubber was first developed, 
our company—experienced in the manufac- 
ture of rollers—saw the possibilities of em- 
ploying the new material in rollers for the 
graphic arts industry. 





Many years ago, Ideal chemists and engineers 
made the first printing rollers of synthetic 
compounds, In this development were incor- 
porated their experience and understanding 
of the problems confronting printers and 


lithographers. 


The patient help and cooperation of practical 
craftsmen in the graphic arts industry were 
largely responsible for the successful intro- 
duction and increasing use of synthetic rollers 
which not only handle inks and coating ma- 
terials but maintain the highest standards of 
quality—upon which American printers and 
lithographers have always insisted as a matter 


of pride. 


To get extra quality and life be sure your 
synthetics are Ideal. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Service branches in principal cities 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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MATRIX CONTRAST CORPORATION 
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OF THE PERCY L. HILL MATRIX CONTRAST PATENTS NOS. 1,466,437 AND 1,796,023 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING NEW YORK I,N.Y. 


EUROPEAN AG £0 % 5S 
FUNDITOR, LTD, 3, WOODBRIDGE STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E. C.1 
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Comple te P LP ogr am for the 1943 convention of the Interna- 


tional Association of Printing House Craftsmen in Memphis, Tennesee, Tuesday, 


Wednesday and Thursday, August 10, 11 and 12 — Convention held at Hotel Peabody 


convention is to be an unvarnished affair with 

respect to the usual gay entertainment features. 
It’s a wartime convention and the program has 
been formulated by International Educational 
Commissioner Douglas C. McMurtrie, Convention 
Chairman Ray F. Brown and the program com- 
mittee with just that purpose in mind. Next, the 
convention is being held on those days of the week 
when travel “‘to and from”’ will least interfere with 
necessary wartime travel over the week end. 


| might be said that the Memphis Craftsmen’s 


A notable session of the program is that ‘for 
Tuesday morning, August 10, at which time Hon. 
John J. Deviny, Deputy United States Public 
Printer, will address the Craftsmen. Also scheduled 
at this time are Leon A. Link, Philip S. Schneider 
and John M. Wolff, Jr., executives of WPB’s 


Tuesday morning, 9 o’clock— 
General Session 


Greeting by Mayor Walter Chandler 


Reply by Harvey Glover, International Commission 


First Vice President 

Presentation of Eric O’Connor, Inter- 
national President, by Ray Brown, 
Convention Chairman 


Introduction of International Board 


Addresses by guests: 

Hon. John J. Deviny, Deputy Public 
Printer 

Leon A. Link, Consultant Newspaper 
Section, Printing and Publishing ° 
Division, War Production Board 

Philip S. Schneider, Acting Deputy 
Director, Printing and Publishing 
Division, War Production Board 

John M. Wolff, Jr., Chief, 
Planographic-Related Services, 

War Production Board 

William C. Huebner, Huebner Lab- 

oratories, New York, N. Y. 


Tribute to Craftsmen in War Services 
John M. Callahan, former Inter- 
national President 


Business Session 


Tuesday afternoon, 2 o’clock 


Clinic on “ Typography and Composing Room 
Practice” 


Co-chairmen: Michael Stevens, New 
York, N. Y. 
R. N. McArthur, Atlanta 
The co-chairmen will be introduced 
by Walter Schultz, International 
Second Vice President 
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Tuesday evening, 6:30 o’clock 


Dinner and Club Management Clinic 


Chairman: Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
of the International Educational 


Program Building in Wartime 
How to go about obtaining local or 
near-by speakers; the use of films; 
quiz programs and the “information 


Printing and Publishing Division. These WPB 
men, although no specific announcement has been 
made, no doubt will pass on to printing executives 
the latest important information affecting the 
Graphic Arts Industries. 


One of the several clinics and one which is of ex- 
treme importance to printing executives just now is 
that which has been scheduled under the title 
of New Materials and Processes Under War Economy. 
This meeting will be conducted by Co-Chairmen 
Clarence Groettum, superintendent of the Jensen 
Printing Company in Minneapolis, and by Edward 
Patton of Toronto, Can. 

The convention program is timely, will be in- 
formative to Craftsmen executives in relation to the 
war, and will be generally profitable to all those 
who come. 


please,” “stump the experts” and 
the “‘true or false” variations there- 
of; staging technical programs with 
home talent; use of Educational-Re- 
search Bulletin, etc. 


Membership Maintenance and Growth 


Importance of holding members 
with interesting and well publicized 
programs; follow-up of members 





Hon. John J. Deviny, Deputy United States Public Printer (left) will address Memphis 
Craftsmen’s Convention, as will Wm. C. Huebner (right) head of Huebner Laboratories. 
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Here are two of WPB’s Printing and Pub- 
lishing Division’ executives who will ad- 
dress Craftsmen’s Memphis convention. 
At left: Leon A. Link, Newspaper Section 





Consultant, and (right) Acting Deputy Di- 
rector Philip S. Schneider. 





faltering in attendance; finding and 
signing up new members. 


Recruiting and Training Club Officers 


How to discover potential talent for 
the Club Board; committee assign- 
ments and follow-up, specific re- 
sponsibilities of officers, preparing a 
man for the Club presidency; the 
asset value in past presidents. 


Club Prestige in the Community 


The standing of a Club in the eyes 
of local employers; educating the 
industry on the values derived from 
active participation in Craftsmen’s 
activities; the reputation of the Club 
with the community in general; 
possible publicity in daily news- 
papers; cooperation with the local 





BOOKS 


RECEIVED 





Paragraphs on Printing 
Pre TING Equipment Engineer’s book 


reviewer wants to state frankly 

that he doesn’t feel competent to 
appraise Bruce Rogers’ Paragraphs on 
Printing. The reason is that this volume 
really is ourside the scope of this maga- 
zine. Nevertheless, this doesn’t keep us 
from saying that we appreciate beauty 
and that the book will be of extreme in- 
terest to executives interested in book 
design and book publishing. There are, 
too, many printing executives through- 
out the country who like beautiful books 
simply for the appreciation which they 
may feel in perusing them. When a 
recognized master of the art of book 
planning discusses his art, we are sure 
announcement of such discussion will be 
followed by rapid acquirement of the 
book containing the discussion by whose 
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public library; contacts with other 
industrial organizations. 


Complimentary dinner tickets will be 
given to the president, secretary and edu- 
cational (program) chairman of each 
Club. Dinner tickets may be purchased 
at a reasonable price by all other Crafts- 
men, who will be most welcome to at- 
tend and participate in the discussion. 


Wednesday morning, 9 o’clock 


Business Session 
Clinic on ‘‘New Materials and Processes 
under War Economy” 
Co-chairmen: Clarence Groettum, 
Minneapolis 
Edward Patton, Toronto 
The co-chairmen will be introduced 
by Herbert Threlfall, International 
Secretary 


Wednesday afternoon, 2 o’clock 


Clinic on 
Printing”’ 
Co-chairmen: H. G. Bradley, Interna- 
tional Third Vice President 
John L. Wybest, St. Paul 
The co-chairmen will be introduced 
by Charles W. Gainer, International 
Treasurer 


“Letterpress Platemaking and 


Wednesday evening 


Theater Party 
Meeting of Nominating Committee 


Thursday morning, 9 o’clock 


Business Session and Election of Officers 
Clinic on “Fob Planning and Production 
Control” 
Co-chairmen: E.G. Hubbell, Des Moines 
George Greenberger, Buffalo 
The co-chairmen will be introduced 
by John E. Cobb, Publications 
Commission Chairman 


Thursday afternoon, 2 o’clock 


Clinic on ‘‘Offset Platemaking and Printing.” 
Co-chairmen: Jack L. Hagen, Chicago 
George Kearsley, Philadelphia 
The co-chairmen will be introduced 

by Harvey Glover, International 
First Vice President 


Thursday evening, 7 o'clock 


Annual banquet and _ installation of 
newly-elected officers 





who have an interest in this branch of the 
Graphic Arts. 

The title page of the book reads as fol- 
lows: “‘Paragraphs on Printing, Elicited 
from Bruce Rogers in Talks with James 
Hendrickson on the Functions of the 
Book Designer.” The volume has been 
dedicated by Mr. Rogers to the memory 
of William Edwin Rudge, late father of 
Frederick G. Rudge, head of William E. 
Rudge’s Sons, the publishing company. 


In one particular instance, we know . 


that printing executives will appreciate 
Mr. Rogers’ remarks concerning one of 
the minor discouragements of any print- 
ing designer in the occasional intrusion 
into his typographical scheme of seem- 
ingly arbitrary stipulations by the client, 
or others, and sometimes by thoughtless 
interference within his own organization. 
Just how Mr. Rogers handles a situation 
like this makes very good reading. 


The book contains many illustrations, 
including three insert pages from the 
famous Oxford Lectern Bible for which 
Mr. Rogers adapted his Centaur type. 
Many of the reproductions of Mr. 
Rogers’ work appear in black and color. 
Altogether there are 100 illustrations. 


Some of the most interesting reading is 
contained in the copious notes scattered 
throughout the book. These notes were 
written by both Hendrickson and 
Rogers; some are historically important, 
some are highly humorous, and all are 
instructive and enlightening in revealing 
Mr. Rogers’ creative processes. 

The book is published in two editions. 
The so-called regular edition consists 
of 200 pages, size 73% in. by 10% in., 
printed on rag paper and is bound in 
tawny buckram. Contains a frontispiece 
of Mr. Rogers done in photogravure. 
The price is $10 per copy. 

A special edition, limited to 199 copies 
has been printed on somewhat larger 
paper. In addition to the material con- 
tained in the regular edition, the special 
edition includes four special illustrations 
in color and carries with it a separate 
autographed portrait of Bruce Rogers 
produced in photogravure on paper 
suitable for framing. Specially bound 
and boxed, price $25 per copy. 

Copies of either edition may be secured 
from the publishers: William E. Rudge’s 
Sons, 225 Varick St., New York, New 
York. 
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MINIATURE BIOGRAPHIES 


International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
1942-1943 Official Board of Governors personnel —You 
know them personally, of course, but many details about 
the part they play in Graphic Arts Industry are set down 


ERIC O’CONNOR 
President 


HE friendly relationship which has 
| always existed between Graphic 

Arts executives in the United States 
and Canada have been accentuated dur- 
ing the progress of Eric O’Connor 
through the offices of the International 
Craftsmen’s Association. We don’t know 
of a greater compliment that could be 





paid anyone. As a presiding officer, he is 
genial and courteous. He is production 
manager of The Federated Press, Ltd., 
in Montreal, Canada. He has been asso- 
ciated with that firm for 15 years. In 
order to equip himself with the knowl- 
edge which would facilitate holding ex- 
ecutive positions, he attended business 
college and evening classes. For a time 
he was a lithographic platemaker, then 
became foreman of the department, and 
later on superintendent of the plant. 
Early in his career, he was associated 
with the Mortimer Company in Ottawa 
and the Montreal Lithographing Com- 
pany, Montreal. When asked about his 
personal preferences with respect to that 
part of the business he likes best, he re- 
plied briefly: ‘“Lithographing.” Mr. 
O’Connor, like many other executives in 
the industry, has done some technical 
pioneering by way of conquering the 
technique of the deep-etch lithographic 
platemaking process. In fact, he is proud 
to state that his firm was a pioneer in 
America in the development of web-fed 
offset equipment and deep-etched offset 
printing plates. In his home Crafts- 
men’s Club in Montreal, he has served 


here for your information 


as recording secretary, program chair- 
man and president. In addition, he likes 
golf and is actively engaged in civilian 
defense activities. 


HARVEY GLOVER 
First Vice President 


ERE are some interesting details 
il about an interesting executive. First 
Vice President Harvey Glover of the 
International Craftsmen’s Association, 
when asked if he attended any of Amer- 
ica’s educational institutions, replied 
pertinently: “I attended the College of 
Hard Knocks.” Anyhow, this physically 
tall printing executive has been, in suc- 
cession journeyman, departmental fore- 





man, superintendent, general manager, 
and now with the Sweeney Lithograph 
Company, Inc., in Belleville, New Jer- 
sey, he is president and treasurer. He has 
been associated with this company for 16 
years, to which information a friend of 
ours remarked: “He certainly wears 
well.” Taking a peep into Mr. Glover’s 
past associations, we find that he has 
worked for the Duncan and the Laidlaw 
Lithograph companies in Hamilton, On- 
tario; McDonald Mfg. Co. in Toronto; 
Republic Metalware Co. in Buffalo; 
Tudor Press, Inc., Boston, and the fa- 
mous firm of Wynkoop-Hallenbeck- 
Crawford Co. in New York, N. Y. No 
doubt these various connections polished 
him off for his present position. The 
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Sweeney Lithograph Company (con- 
sider the variety) is engaged in the crea- 
tion and manufacture of fine color ad- 
vertising and marketing material such 
as window and store displays, posters, 
sales promotion material, ceramic de- 
calcomanias and textile printing. Simply, 
Mr. Glover stated his only hobby is his 
interest in the lithographing process. He 
served as president of the New York 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen and 
is a member of the New York Litho Club. 
He has also served as Offset Clinic 
chairman at International Craftsmen’s 
conventions—and we suspect the reason 
they have been so interesting is because 
of the thorough beforehand preparation. 


WALTER F. SCHULTZ 
Second Vice President 


Second International Vice President 

Walter F. Schultz think of him as a 
person of boundless energy. Considering 
his regular work as associate editor with 
the Texas Farm and Ranch Publishing 
Company, his duties as International 
second vice president, his contributions 
to the technical trade press on composing 
room production management, and his 
patriotic but intermittent activity as a 


VY seco of those associates closest to 





sergeant in the Texas State Guard, there 
doesn’t seem to be any too much time 
left for other activities—golf and col- 
lecting fractional currency, for instance. 
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We mentioned above that Mr. Schultz 
is an associate editor. This publication is 
Farm and Ranch. 1n this capacity he’s in 
charge of production which includes 
editing, proof reading, makeup, typog- 
raphy and color work. Another of the 
firm’s publications with which he fusses 
around is called Holland’s. After he at- 
tended Huron (S.D.) College, Mr. 
Schultz went to work in 1914 for the 
Southern Pub. Assoc. in Nashville, 
Tenn. Later he signed up with a Georgia 
industrial school as printer, faculty 
member and treasurer. He then taught 
public school in Oklahoma for a spell 
(four years’ worth altogether). Then he 
decided that perhaps Dallas would be a 
good town in which to live and work. He 
connected for nine years with the Egan 
Company, terminating his employment 
there as composing room foreman. He 
spent a year with the Southwest Voca- 
tional School as hand composition in- 
structor. After a brief period as foreman 
with the Southwest Printing Company, 
he joined up with the Texas Farm and 
Ranch Pub. Co., where he has been lo- 
cated for the last seven years. In 1939, 
then-President John M. Callahan ap- 
pointed him chairman of the Educa- 
tional Commission. In 1941, he was 
elected International third vice president. 
At the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 1942 con- 
vention, he was advanced to the office of 
second vice president. Apparently, hard 
work and diligence have been respons- 
ible for his progress in the International 
Craftsmen’s official family. There’s more 
to tell about him, but since this is a 
miniature biography we’ll just have to 
quit. 


H. GUY BRADLEY 
Third Vice President 


“WYVERYTHING is wrong until you 
|i know it is right” seems to be the 
motivating force behind Third Vice 
President Guy Bradley, who is Superin- 
tendent of Printing for a rather sub- 
stantial private plant maintained by Eli 
Lilly & Company in Indianapolis, Ind. 
Quiet by nature, Homespun Guy Brad- 
ley states: “We try to do letter-perfect 
printing—everything must be square— 
everything must register.” With a creed 
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like that it isn’t any puzzle to determine 
why such attractive printing is turned 
out for this nationally-known pharma- 
ceutical supply house. Incidentally, 20% 
of the printed matter executed in the 
Lilly plant is done in Spanish and Portu- 
guese. He is precision minded. Said he: 
“Perhaps we'll never attain precision, 
but it certainly is worth striving for.” 
And, we might add, this striving for pre- 
cision has not made him so meticulous as 
to injure his reputation among employ- 
ees and Craftsmen in general as a fine 
plant executive. Best of all, he likes press- 
work, job planning and layout. Guy 
Bradley has been rather busily engaged 
in the immediate Indianapolis area for a 
considerable length of time. After his 
schooling was finished, he was employed 
at the Atlas Engine Works and Rough 
Notes Co. before he came to the Lilly 
plant. His experience includes service as 
estimator, purchasing agent and super- 
intendent. In the Indianapolis Club he 
has served as educational chairman and 
president. Hobbies? Yes, he finds time 
for gardening, golf and bowling. An 
extracurricular activity just now is that 
of block captain in civilian defense work. 


CHARLES W. GAINER 


Treasurer 


ALL, lanky and soft-spoken, Charles 
| W. Gainer attends to his business 

efficiently as Treasurer. His long 
training in composing room super- 
vision, in which work a fairly even tem- 
per must be maintained, has fitted him 
for the job of handling the International’s 
cold, hard cash. At the present time, he 
is composing room foreman in Inter- 





—Photo Jenart Studio. 


national Harvester’s Chicago plant. He 
has been associated with that company 
for 35 years. After he had finished one 
year in high school, circumstances made 
it necessary for him to go to work. While 
struggling along, he pursued night 
school courses, dipped into the trade 
journals and hob-nobbed with those 
journeymen who would pass on knowl- 
edge of value to him in his profession. 
Since 1928 he has attended all Inter- 
national conventions (except the Los 


Angeles 1930 meeting). He has had a 
long activity record in the Chicago club 
which he joined in 1914. For ten years he 
was Club secretary and editor of the Chi- 
cago Craftsman—still writes a page of 
8 pt. type each month. After filling vari- 
ous Offices he was elected president in 
1938. When asked for some comment for 
this miniature sketch, Mr. Gainer said: 
“Truthfully, when I got into Craftsman 
activities, I got in with both hands and 
feet—at the beginning. International 
presidents came and went, but to me the 
real jobs (on account of length of serv- 
ice) are those of secretary and treasurer. 
I am proud to have been friendly with 
men like L. M. Augustine and Harvey 
Weber.” In Civilian Defense activities 
Mr. Gainer is Zone Captain for an 8- 
block area and in addition is plant con- 
tact man at International Harvester. 


HERBERT THRELFALL 
Secretary 


RGANIZATION minded Herbert 
() Threlfall is secretary of the associa- 
tion, he having succeeded the late 
Louis M. Augustine, who, up until the 





time of his passing, was the only secre- 
tary to serve the International from its 
beginning. Mr. Threlfall is president and 
treasurer of the John F. Greene Co., 
Inc., in Providence, R. I. He has been 
associated with this company for the 
past three years. He reorganized the 
company and increased the offset and 
letterpress department volume by 50%. 
New equipment was also added at that 
time. Originally, Mr. Threlfall came to 
the United States from England where 
he served his printing apprenticeship. 
Successively, he became foreman, su- 
perintendent and general manager with 
The Akerman-Standard Company in 
Providence over a 30 year period. Like 
most of the other International officials, 
Mr. ThrelfaJl has served his local club in 
official capacities before getting into the 
International official group. He has been 
educational chairman, board member, 
secretary, treasurer, vice president and 
president of the Providence club. In 
local Civilian Defense activities he is a 
deputy sector air raid warden. There 
just isn’t anything else we can set down 
personally about the present secretary, 
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so we'll have to call it quits. Apparently, 
however, he does his secretarial work 
well because—you don’t hear any 
printer-like complaints from beyond the 
horizon. 


FRANK McCAFFREY 
Immediate Past President 


International Board by virtue of be- 

ing Immediate Past President, he 
having relinquished the gavel as Presi- 
dent to his successor Eric O’Connor at 
the 1942 Grand Rapids convention after 
having served the Association as presi- 
dent for two terms. We don’t know just 
where to start in writing this miniature 
biography of a colorful Craftsman who 
has contributed much time and energy 
to the International Association, so we’ll 
start by mentioning his hobbies—paint- 
ing, photography, music and politics. In 
his profession, he is partial to typo- 
graphic designing. We assume the reason 
for this is that he possesses a strong crea- 
tive instinct—likes to arrange the “‘little 
leaden soldiers” mentally to secure maxi- 
mum reader receptivity in the finished 


Piscer McCaffrey is a member of the 


product. He is owner of the Acme Press 
of Seattle, Wash., with which company 
he has been identified for 24 years. 
“After serving my apprenticeship at 
Shaw & Borden Co. in Spokane,” he 
tells it about himself, ““I went on a barn- 
storming tour of country towns.” He 
became an ITU journeyman, and suc- 
cessively a foreman, superintendent and 
then owner of his own plant. At one 
time he was superintendent of Lumber- 
men’s Printing Company in Seattle. He 
takes an active interest in civic affairs 
and city government in Seattle and has 
served as city councilman. He is a lieu- 
tenant air raid warden. An interesting 
note about his profession is that he has 
been producing books for a number of 
years. These bear the imprint “Dog- 
wood Press.” In the Seattle club, Mr. 
McCaffrey has filled offices including 
that of president. He served two years 
as president of the Pacific Society. He 
has traveled extensively, both in the 
United States and abroad. Craftsmen 





are familiar with his writing abilities, he 
having done some well-turned biogra- 
phical sketches for SYK Review, and 
in particular several illustrated articles 
devoted to well-known printing plants. 


DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE 
Educational Commission Chairman 


McMurtrie has served as chairman 

of the Educational Commission. He 
has associated with himself on the Com- 
mission some of the best minds in the 
industry. It is the chairman’s policy to 
keep in close contact with the active 
officers in each local club. These officers 
are reached frequently with the Educa- 
tional-Research Bulletin, program sugges- 


fs: the past three years, Douglas C. 


tions, ideas for club meetings, speaker — 


lists and any material which will be help- 
ful in furthering club program planning. 
In 1940 Douglas C. McMurtrie initiated 
and directed the Craftsman’s program 
to promote commemmoration of the 
500th anniversary of the invention of 
printing. This observance was an out- 
standing event in the Graphic Arts 
throughout the country. For the past 
15 years, he has been Director of Typog- 
raphy for the Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany. Previous to this affiliation he was 
in the printing business in New York, 
N. Y. and vicinity. As a_ printer, 
McMurtrie designed and _ produced 
many books and a large volume of ad- 
vertising literature. He has always been 
interested in type design and had several 
faces cut for his own use. His first hobby 
was the education of crippled children 
and of the disabled soldiers of World 


bees 





War I, during which he was Director of 
the Red Cross Institute for Crippled and 
Disabled Men. His active interest in the 
history of printing soon demanded all 
his avocational attention. He has done 
extensive research work in this field and 
has written many books and scores of 
pamphlets on printing history, both 
European and American. Three of his 
books have achieved wide circulation. 
Most important is the volume entitled 
The Book; the Story of Printing and Book- 
making, taken over by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, which recently issued the 
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seventh revised edition. Another popular 
book is his Wings for Words; the Story of 
Johann Gutenberg and His Invention of 
Printing. It is thought his Modern Typog- 
raphy and Layout was the pioneer book in 
English on that subject. McMurtrie is 
widely known as a speaker at meetings 
of printers, editors, and publishers. He 
is an eloquent speaker, with a wide 
knowledge of typography and its prac- 
tical application. He has spoken at 
meetings of over forty Craftsmen’s 
Clubs alone, in addition to many other 
speaking engagements throughout the 
country. 


JOHN EDWARD COBB 


Publications Commission Chairman 


ture sketch with a divertissement. 

To-wit: As one editor to another, 
we wrote the sketch. Then just to exercise 
editorial prerogative we used the Old 
Blue Pencil on it. Result is as follows: 
John Cobb is editor of Share Your Knowl- 
edge Review. Appointed to the job by 
President O’Connor. Took over editor- 
ship from good ol’ Haywood Hunt— 
November 1942 issue. He has acquitted 
himself creditably. His profession is 
Director of Typography. Is associated 
with Western Printing & Litho Co., 
Racine, Wis. Has been with Western 11 
useful years. Company executives dote 
on him. He’s been a typographer for a 
long time. Stili likes creative typography 
—is an expert. Loves typographical lay- 
out work and composing room super- 
vision. Really, he is a Milwaukee prod- 
uct. In his earlier days he was associated 
with Meyer-Rotier Co. and Meisen- 
heimer Printing Co. Both companies 
Milwaukeewise. Incidentally, John is a 
member of tight little fraternity origin- 
ally sponsored by J. L. Frazier (Inland 
Printer Editor). This group consists of 
outstanding typographic students. They 
exchange specimens — criticize each 
other’s work. Are generally inspirational 
to their fellows. Occasionally get to- 
gether for a good old fashioned gabfest. 
John writes on technical subjects, re- 
porting Craftsmen’s meetings and such. 
Has done this for a long, long time. He’s 


Wire starting John Cobb’s minia- 





like Old Man River—he flows and flows. 
Printing executives have read much of 
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his stuff in P-Double-E. He was record- 
ing secretary of the Milwaukee-Racine 
club. Sixteen years. After President 
O’Connor told John he was an editor, 
the Milwaukee Club got a new Record- 
ing Sekatree and P-Double-E sought an- 
other writer. There’s not much else to 
tell. John’s saturated with Craftsmanship 
—asserts he’d rather write about it than 
to get up in front of the boys and discuss 
it orally. 


J. B. KRAUSS 
Research Commission Chairman 


search Commission is J. B. Krauss. 

He was appointed to that job by 
President O’Connor to succeed former 
Chairman Bob Karch who is serving 
Uncle Sam for the duration. We don’t 
know whether the average Craftsman 
appreciates the tremendous amount of 
work involved in seeking out the nuggets 
in a considerable number of trade pub- 
lications each month and abstracting 
the gist of each article. These technical 
abstracts then are published in the 
Educational-Research Bulletin and are sent 


[J search Cos of the Craftsmen’s Re- 





to local club officers. J. B. Krauss him- 
self is manager of the Union College 
Press in Lincoln, Neb. He has held this 
position going on to the fourth year now. 
This company maintains colleges and 
publishing houses in all parts of the 
world. Krauss has served in five of them 
for a total of 33 years. Like any other 
printing executive, Mr. Krauss has his 





personal preferences with respect to 
certain operations. He likes organizing 
the work for the production of a book, 
and supervising the making of layouts, 
Mr. Krauss has traveled around the 
country a bit in taking on various jobs. 
An interesting note is that he worked at 
Southern Pub. Assoc, in Nashville, 
Tenn., with Second Vice President 
Walter Schultz. Successively, he worked 
in plants in Tennessee, Michigan, IIli- 
nois, Massachusetts and Nebraska. He 
attended college at Berrien Springs, 
Mich. and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. His hobbies are 
collecting rare and foreign printing 
material, limited edition books, modern 
books on printing, and printed specimens 
from outstanding private plants. Mr. 
Krauss bears the distinction of being a 
past president of the Worcester, Maass., 
club and at the present time is president 
of the Omaha club. He is proud of his 
family—two boys and two girls. Three 
are printers—and the youngest (a girl) 
started this summer to learn something 
about the business. He is proud to be en- 
gaged in an industry which he sincerely 
regards vital enough for his children 
to explore. 





QUES TTONNATIR seco wo cote, Roto and 


Advertising has been mailed to ANPA member papers and 


those concerns which print newspaper, color or roto- 


gravure supplements 


ence By Mail is proceeding accord- 

ing to plan. On July 7, Manager 
Walter E. Wines of the ANPA Mechani- 
cal Department mailed the sixth ques- 
tionnaire to member papers and to those 
firms which print newspaper color or 
rotogravure supplements “‘for the trade.” 
As was mentioned in the June Exhibits 
Edition of Printing Equipment Engineer, 
Mechanical Committee Chairman John 
Park announced that Mechanical Super- 
intendent A. H. Burns of the New York 
Herald Tribune is chairman of the sub- 
committee on General Topics. Mr. 
Burns has with him on the sub-com- 
mittee General Mechanical Superin- 
tendent John J. Shea of the Hearst News- 
papers and Mechanical Superintendent 
Chas. H. Ruth of the Washington (D. C.) 
Star. 

It is planned by the Mechanical Com- 
mittee to mail out six technical bulletins 
pertaining to each of the mechanical de- 
partments in a newspaper plant. In all 
probability, the sixth bulletin containing 
the answers to the Color, Roto and Ad- 
vertising questions will be the last one to 
be sent to ANPA member papers, or it 
may be included with one of the other 
bulletins. 

Below are printed the questions which 
have been received by the sub-commit- 


T: 1943 ANPA Mechanical Confer- 
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tee. There are a number of particularly 
pertinent questions which executives 
would like to have solved. No doubt these 
newspaper production gremlins will re- 
ceive a pretty stiff jolt when the ANPA 
Mechanical Bulletin containing the 
answers is mailed. 


COLOR, ROTO AND 
ADVERTISING QUESTIONS 


Rotogravure 


1. What devices are employed to re- 
duce the consumption of copper? 

2. In order to procure smoother roto- 
gravure printing on newsprint stock, is it 
better to use a screen coarser than 150 
lines or to use a flatter positive? 


Color Printing 


3. Have objections from advertisers or 


‘difficulty in printing been encountered 


in the reproduction of comic ads two 
casts removed from the original? 

4. What is your recommendation on 
the method of improving this condition? 


General Advertising 


5. What have you done to relieve 
harsh edges on engravings? 
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6. What procedure do you follow to 
relieve the upper part of a beveled edge 
on an engraving so that it is not printed? 

7. Do you find that cast quads sup- 
plied under cuts by print shops stand up 
under the stereotype process? What is 
done when they fail? 

8. What is your system for the inspec- 
tion of cuts, mats, or plates before print- 
ing? 

9. Do you note an improvement or 
not in the quality of mats supplied by ad- 
vertisers? What are the main faults, if 
any? What is your cure? 

10. Do you find plastic plates sent out 
in place of mats or electros satisfactory in 
all respects? What have been the chief 
faults, if any? 

11. Do the agencies accept as normal 
the printing obtained from the use of 
plastic plates? 

12. Are newspapers experimenting 
with a screen coarser than 55 lines, in 
anticipation of a lowering in quality of 
newsprint? 

13. From newspapers’ viewpoint, 
what, if any, are the advantages or dis- 
advantages of mats of the plastic type 
received from agencies? 

14. Have any newspapers departed 
from the use of the standard colors in 
comic sections? If so, what has been 
gained? 

15. Is there any advantage and can 
the average newspaper use a bumped up 
electrotype made from a patented process 
engraving which might eliminate con- 
siderable makeready and give more con- 
trast between highlights and middle 
tones? 

16. Some advertising agencies report 
that they have received requests from 
some newspapers to send mats instead of 
electrotypes on benday and halftone sub- 
jects. If you prefer mats, please state why. 
Have you had trouble with electros? 
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Management Problems 


in the Printing and Publishing Industry 


By ARTHUR H. WITZLEBEN, JR.* 





*Research Staff Engineer of the George S. May Business Foundation — A non- 
profit, fact finding organization devoted to the interests of private enterprise. 


speed. The total volume of business for the industry is reach- 


7s printing and publishing industry is operating today at top 


ing new high ground, yet the net profits of the industry as a 


whole have been decreasing. 


(See Fig. 1) Many companies seeking an explanation of this con- 


dition are blaming their decreasing net profits on increased taxes. 


Other companies are answering this problem by complaining of a 
metal shortage; while some are attempting to console themselves by 
placing the blame on the restrictions for the purchase of new equip- 


ment, or the loss of technically trained 
man power, or the cut in newsprint, or 
on a combination of these and other 
factors. 

Whatever alibi management may 
choose as an explanation for its opera- 
tions, none of the foregoing will suffice. 
The correct and complete answer can be 
found only after each company has made 
an unprejudiced, unbiased analysis of its 
own operations. Then and then only will 
the true facts be known. 


Self Analysis 


It is difficult for most companies to 
secure an unprejudiced self-analysis of 
their operations. This is due to a number 
of reasons. First, most companies are so 
close to their own operations as to be 
blind to their own weaknesses. Second, 
some companies take the attitude that 
because they are operating at a profit 
self analysis is unnecessary. Third, a few 
take the stand that, ““We have been doing 
business this way for years. We’ve been 
successful. You can’t criticize success.” 


Fourth, there are those who are aware _ 


of their problems and who would like to 
do something about them, but they don’t 
seem to know how to go about doing it. 
This situation exists in all industries and 
the printing and publishing industry is 
no different in this respect. It abounds 
with companies unable to make an un- 
prejudiced analysis of their operations. 

An excellent example is that of a well- 
known Missouri printing and publishing 
company with 200 employees. The busi- 
ness of this company had increased 189% 
in the last three years, while its net profit 
had declined 19%. (See Fig. 2). 

The founder of this company had built 
this business from a two man shop to an 
organization of 50 employees. When he 
died his son inherited the business. The 
son had expanded the business to its 
present large size. Under the direction 
of both father and son the business of the 
company had been conducted as a one 
man organization. The recent consistent 
drop in net profits had aroused the son 
to a state of extreme anxiety. He had 
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attempted to remedy this condition but 
the results of his efforts were not effective. 
He was advised to secure outside as- 
sistance. 

Organization Chart 


Business engineers were called in to 
make a careful analysis of this company’s 
operations. They found many functions 
that were being badly administered. The 
most critical condition was the lack of 
planned organization. This company had 
no definite organizational structure. Re- 
sponsibilities were overlapping and some 
were conflicting. 

To remedy this situation an organiza- 
tion chart was set up. (See Fig. 3). This 
chart outlined the various departments 
and sub-departments. It showed the re- 
lationship of the functions of this com- 
pany. It gave a general view of the 
authority and responsibilities of each 
department. In order that the manager 
of each division of the company know 
the specific responsibilities and duties of 
his department, manuals describing his 
functions in detail were written and put 
into effect. 

Under this setup the policies of the 
company were allocated, first, to the 
Board of Directors composed of the 
President, Vice President, Secretary and 
Treasurer. Secondly, the operating re- 
sponsibility of the company was centered 
in a newly appointed business manager. 
Thirdly, with the divisions of manage- 
ment established in departments, each 
department manager, such as controller, 
art, distribution, literary and publishing 
was made responsible for his department 
and reported its activity directly to the 
general manager. 


Control 


For the general manager to maintain 
a definite departmental check, a system 
of control was installed. Control is a most 
valuable tool of management because it 
supplies management with the vital and 
necessary information concerning the 
operating efficiency of the company. It 
indicates to management what the com- 
pany has done in the past and what it is 
doing now. From this management can 
estimate what it may be expected to do 
in the future. 

Control for this company was not only 
necessary for its successful operation, but 
it also supplied the management with a 
barometer of the course being taken by 
business in general. With control estab- 
lished, the general manager was able to 
keep the organization in balance and to 
place important facts in their proper 
order. Without systematic control, the 
general manager may place too much 
emphasis on one problem that happens to 
come to his attention and overlook others 
which are not brought to his attention 
but which are more important. 

Control also brought out variances in 
this company’s operations and acted as 
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Fig. 2. 


a red light in disclosing company weak 
spots. The disclosure of weak spots en- 
abled the management to remedy the 
trouble spots before they become serious. 


Weak Spots 


A number of weak spots in this print- 
ing and publishing company were dis- 
closed. Had control been in operation 

reviously, these discrepancies would 
ine been detected and remedied long 
ago. One of the outstanding weak spots 
was found in the operation of the chemi- 
cal laboratory. This laboratory was used 
for the photo-litho department. The 
chemicals purchased for this laboratory 
amounted to over $6000 per year, which 
did not include the cost of sand and steel 
marbles used for graining. The labor 
necessary to operate this department 
amounted to over $4000 per year. The 
equipment for this laboratory also rep- 
resented considerable investment. 

Analysis disclosed that 52% of the off- 
set press plates being made by this labora- 
tory were being spoiled. This was a 
sizable operating loss. It was also an in- 
dication of unskilled workmanship. It 
was found that this work ‘could be done 
reasonably and better by outside sources. 
The space used for the laboratory would 
also supply needed room for the stitching 
machines where the girls working had to 
move every time shipments were re- 
ceived. Furthermore, the laboratory 
equipment and supplies could be sold 
for $3750 and the money added to the 
working capital which was sadly needed. 

The elimination of this laboratory 
secured many permanent advantages for 
this company: 

(1) It eliminated continuous losses. 

(2) It secured better grade offset plates. 

(3) It added needed funds to working 

capital. 

(4) It gave needed space to stitching 

machine operation. 
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(5) It stopped slowdown in stitching 
machine production. 

(6) It saved wages of unnecessary 
personnel. 

(7) It saved investment in chemicals. 

(8) As a result, the company saved ap- 
proximately $5200 per year. 


Publishing Problem 


Another weak spot was found in this 
company’s newspaper publishing depart- 
ment. Here, in the press room, stereotype 
department, mailing room and compos- 
ing room, costs had been steadily mount- 
ing. The management was aware of this 
increase in a general way, but, lacking a 
system of control they did not know that 
all of the trouble centered in the com- 
posing room. 

The records showed that this depart- 
ment had had an average weekly charged 
time for the last six months of 626 hours. 
This was an increase of 27% over the 
average of two years ago. Further analy- 
sis disclosed that the composing room 
was setting 22% fewer pages now than 
two years ago. Making allowances for 
the increase imposed by higher wage 
rates over this two year period, costs had 
risen far out of proportion in comparison 
with the amount of work being done. 


Motion and Time Study 


To remedy this problem, a motion and 
time study was made of each operator. 
Motion study is made by segregating the 
work into its fundamental elements, 
analyzing each element separately and 
in relation to one another, timing the 
actions necessary to do the work and 
then building the most efficient operating 
method from these facts. Time study is 
made by scientifically analyzing the 
methods and equipment used or to be 
used to do a piece of work, developing 
the most practical method of doing it 


and checking the exact amount of time 
required to do it. 

The results of this motion and time 
study revealed some startling facts. First, 
this department with a charged time of 
626 hours per week, was actually pro- 
ductive only 337 hours. Second, some of 
the operators produced as shockingly 
little as 1214 hours work in a 29 hour 
period. 

Here, definite steps had to be taken 
for more efficient operation. The first 
step was to bring up the productiveness 
of the less efficient operators to a stand- 
ard of performance representative of the 
average performance of the group. 
Standard performance is the established 
level which past experience and analysis 
shows the operators are capable of reach- 
ing and maintaining. To raise the pro- 
ductiveness and efficiency of these low 
producing operators to the standard of 
the group, a system of training was estab- 
lished. This training system was super- 
vised by the composing room foreman. 

The second step established definite 
records of each operator. These records 
were set up in daily, weekly and monthly 
tabulations. Without established stand- 
ards, management has no way of know- 
ing whether the organization is produc- 
ing as much as it should or where in- 
efficiencies are definitely reducing prof- 
its. And without individual and depart- 
mental production records, management 
had no basis on which to fix costs, and no 
method of allocating the work to fit the 
volume. 

The installation of these methods se- 
cured three definite advantages to the 
company: 

(1) Eliminated the services of three 

operators. , 

(2) Increased the productiveness of 

remaining operators. 


(3) Effected an annual savings to the 
company of at least $7200. 


Incentives 


And as a final stimulant to reduce 
company costs and increase the produc- 
tion and the efficiency of the worker, in- 
centive plans were installed for the 
workers of this company. Because of the 
variations of the incentive plans installed 
in this company, due to the differences in 
department operations, the detailed de- 
scription of only one department incen- 
tive installation will be given,—the cir- 
culation department of the publishing 
division. Here decreases existed in spite 
of the fact that circulation throughout 
the country was showing substantial 
increases. 

To increase circulation a number of 
enterprising devices were put into opera- 
tion. Some of the most important were 
the inauguration of a Club Plan, new 
and effective merchandising and selling 
helps and most vital of all, an interesting 
sales incentive plan. 

This incentive plan was based on a 
number of changes in the subscription 
quantity, terms and price. An attractive 
sales commission basis was established. 
A base salary for each salesman was in- 
stalled at a substantial weekly amount. 
Specific closed and well defined terri- 
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tories were set up. Individual bonuses 
were put into effect and a general de- 
partmental compensation plan in which 
all salesmen shared from the total in- 
crease was established. This plan was 
based on the yearly increase in circula- 
tion with a sliding-scale, retroactive 
payment plan for renewals. 


Results Secured 


This detailed incentive plan was re- 
ceived enthusiastically by the entire 
circulation department. The estimated 
goal, which was a very fair one, called 
for a circulation increase of 2500. That 
this estimate was fair and the plan a good 
one is born out by the figures that show 
a gain in circulation of 3362 since this 
incentive plan was put into operation. 

The total effectiveness of the use of 
incentive plans for this company was re- 
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flected in this company’s reported in- 
creased production and decreased opera- 
ting costs. Further evidence of the 
worker’s effectiveness because of in- 
centive plans is exemplified in a reported 
average increase for each worker of 17% 
in wages. 

Incentives increased production and 
worker efficiency in this company, be- 
cause first, the worker was given the 
opportunity when he increased his out- 
put to increase his earnings. Secondly, 
the worker’s efficiency of performance 
was increased by detailed supervision 
and training. And thirdly, incentives 
created within this organization, that 
intangible, so vital to its successful 
operation, a sound esprit de corps, a 
healthy morale. Morale does not appear 
as an asset on the balance sheet of this 
company. However in effect it does 
appear as a balance sheet asset of this 



































company in its reported decreased cost 
of operations. 


Conclusion 


The management of the companies in 
the printing and publishing industry can 
secure a more favorable relationship be- 
tween net profit and gross volume by in- 
tensifying their efforts to reduce costs and 
increase worker efficiency. The results 
achieved by this Missouri printing and 
publishing company, indicate increased 
production, increased net profits, happier 
relationship between management and 
labor, an increase in the individual 
worker’s efficiency and a permanent 
yearly savings of at least $12,400. These 
results were accomplished by, obtaining 
unprejudiced analysis of its operations, 
by setting up a system of control, and 
by properly installing a system of in- 
centives. 











Equipment and Supplies 





Improved Rediboard 


An improved Rediboard has been 
announced by Imperial Type Metal 
Company. Rediboard is used to bring 
18 and 21 gauge copper and zinc photo- 
engravings up to the standard 16 gauge 
plate thickness and is applied immedi- 
ately after the flat has been taken from 
the etching machine. By employing 
Rediboard, the photo-engraver com- 
pletes routing and mounting operations 
just as if he were using 16 gauge metal, 
to which thickness he is accustomed. 


Imperial claims that in routing the new 
Rediboard a negligible burr is left by 
the router bit and a less dulling effect is 
produced on the routing tool itself. Redi- 
board is supplied gummed one or two 
sides. The adhesive is protected with wax 
paper overall covering which is stripped 
off when the board is to be used. By pig- 
menting the adhesive, the Rediboard is 
color indexed—red adhesive for the 18 
ga. board and green adhesive for the 
21 ga. board. The red and green colors 
correspond with the Rediboard acid- 
resist coating applied to 18 and 21 ga. 
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engraving plate stock. In this simple way, 
error in applying the wrong thickness of 
Rediboard to the photo-engraved flat is 
eliminated. 


Mot-O-Trol Drive Booklet 


Mot-O-Trol, an electronic adjustable-speed drive which 
provides wide stepless range, automatic speed regulation 
and smooth and fast acceleration with automatic current 
limitation is described in a new booklet announced by West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. The 4 page 
illustrated booklet tells how the Mot-O-Trol works. Charts 
show motor speed characteristics for a 20 to 1 speed range, 
10 to 1 speed range, and constant speed. In the drive, in- 
coming a.c. power is converted to direct current by thyra- 
tron tubes, which supply the direct current to armature and 
field circuits of the d.c. driving motor. A potentiometer in 
the control station varies the voltage of the current by shift- 
ing the phase of the grid control voltage of the thyratrons. 
Both armature and field circuits are controlled by one dial 
on the control station. Also pictured is a Mot-O-Trol control 
station with two dials, for applications requiring forward 
and reverse speed. Other features of the Mot-O-Trol are 
listed and discussed in the booklet. A copy of booklet B3256 
may be secured from Department 7-N-20, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Emergency Kepair of Display Matrices 


Fig. 1. — Diagrams show 
shape of the various pieces 
which compose the matrix 
lug repair cutting jig. 





By DON BURGOON* 


*Composing Room Foreman, Columbus (O.) Citizen 


every incentive for composing room 

executives to conserve materials, 
supplies and equipment. Perhaps the 
most important figure who can be highly 
useful in conserving materials in the com- 
posing room is the machinist. Wartime 
demands for all critical materials (a num- 
ber of which go into the making of com- 
posing room supplies) plus the conversion 
of equipment manufacturers to vital war 
work has intensified the incentive for 
composing room machinists to salvage 
supplies that otherwise would be rele- 
gated to the scrap pile in normal times. 

One of the ways in which repair opera- 
tions can help along conservation is the 
method for replacing the lower lugs on 
line-composing machine display matrices 
employed by Head Machinist Gilbert M. 
Belt and his assistant A. J. Bailey here in 
the Citizen composing room. 

Occasionally, the lower back or front 
lug of one or more display matrices may 
be damaged through improper handling 
of the machine by the operator. Such 
damaged matrices are repaired by 
Messrs. Belt and Bailey by cutting into 
the lower area of the matrix of sufficient 
depth and height to include the height 
(4% in.) and thickness of the lugs (thick- 
ness varies with matrix set width). A sec- 
tion of discarded matrix (Fig. 4) of 
approximately right thickness is then 
sweated into the recess and dressed to 
original dimension to provide new lower 
front and back lugs. 

We have found that it is not feasible to 
attempt restoring the lower lugs of small 
point-size matrices. Our machinists have 
confined this work only to the display 
matrices. The reason is that there is in- 
sufficient working surface in the matrices 
which makes this method tedious enough 


[J ever present conditions, there is 


to be impractical. However, with careful 
work, the larger size matrices can be re- 
paired and returned to use for a consid- 
erable life expectancy. Matrices repaired 
by the method described in this article 
have been in use in the Citizen plant for 
more than a year. 

To guide the machinist in making the 
proper height and thickness of cut in the 
lower extremity of the matrix body which 
is to be supplied with new lugs, a jig has 
been constructed as shown by the end- 
view diagrams in Fig. 1 and by the illus- 
tration in Fig. 2. The materials from 
which this jig were made consist of a dis- 
carded ejector blade and an old 10 pt. 
mold liner. For the side walls of the jig, 
two pieces were cut from the ejector 
blade. Each of these pieces (A and B) is 
¥% in. wide and 1} in. long. They were 
bent into right-angle shape with the 
vertical wall of the jig in. high. The 
two pieces were then riveted together as 
shown in the right-hand diagram, Fig. 1. 
The approx. % in. length of the side walls 
should be carefully fitted to hold the 
matrix snugly. This length corresponds 
to the distance between the upper and 
lower matrix lugs. Then a piece of the 
old 10 pt. liner was cut to proper dimen- 
sion to fit snugly into the jig to provide 
enough rigidity so the jig can be held be- 
tween bench vise jaws while holding the 
matrix just above the top of the vise jaws. 
The walls of the jig (A and B) are 
hardened. 

As will be seen by looking at Fig. 2, the 
jig with the matrix which is to be repaired 
is clamped between the jaws of a bench 
vise. The important dimension to be pre- 
served in making the lug repair is to pre- 
serve the aligning point of the matrix. This is 
the top surface of the lower back lug. 
Preservation of the exact aligning sur- 















Fig. 2.—Here the cutting jig with damaged 
matrix is shown clamped between the jaws 
of a bench vise. The lower lug section of 
the matrix body is ready to be cut away, 
after which a section of old matrix body of 
proper thickness can be sweated into the 
recess to form new lower front and back 


lugs. 


| 








Fig. 3.—Line-composing machine display 
matrix after lower portion of matrix body 
has been recessed as described in Mr. 
Burgoon’s accompanying article. 





face of the lugs really is explanatory of 
the purpose of this cutting jig. The ma- 
chinist can approximate the thickness 
(width) of the lower lugs and dress them 
carefully with a file, but the aligning 
point of both front and back lower lugs 
must be preserved. 

In explaining the actual mechanical 
repair operation, Mr. Belt said it is ad- 
visable to start cutting into the matrix 
with a safe-edge file. After the cut has 
been started a fine-tooth hacksaw blade 
is used to finish cutting the recess (Fig. 3) 
in the matrix body in which the section 


These diagrammatical bastard size cross-section enlargements of column rules as cast on the Monotype Material Making Machine show 
height of rule from foot to shoulder and the depth of matrix drive. The diagrams in heavy outline indicate the style of rule recommended 
for withstanding the heavy pressures used in stereotype mat molding. 
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Fig. 4.—A section of old matrix body, cor- 
responding in thickness to the thickness of 
the original lugs of the matrix shown in this 
picture, has been sweated into the recess 
cut in the matrix (Fig. 3). The matrix is now 
ready for finishing so the new lower front 
and back lugs will be the same as in the 
matrix before it was damaged. 


of old matrix body (Fig. 4) is to be 
sweated with solder. 

In Fig. 4 is shown a section of old 
matrix body sweated into the recess 
which has been cut into the matrix 
shown in Fig. 3. Both the depth of the 
recess and the thickness of the old matrix 
body are of the same approximate thick- 
ness as the original lugs on the matrix 
which is being repaired. 

To supplement the cutting jig shown 
here, the ingenious machinist can fashion 
a two-plate hardened finishing block in 
which hand-filing operations can be done 
with perfect safety. 





EXECUTIVE 
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John H. King, Philadelphia Branch 
Manager of International Printing Ink 





since 1935, died on Sunday, July 4, at 


the age of 52. His death resulted from 
peritonitis. Mr. King entered the print- 
ing business in 1906 at the Traveler’s 
Insurance Company plant in Hartford, 
After learning the printing trade, he 
worked in other New England printing 


establishments and later for some of the 
leading printers in New York, N. Y., 
including Charles Scribner & Sons, 
Charles Schweinler and Bartlett-Orr 
Press. In 1935, he became manager of 
the Philadelphia office of IPI, which, 
under his guidance, has grown to four 
times its former size. He is survived by 
his wife and one daughter, Barbara, who 
is the wife of Dr. John McCormick of 


Philadelphia IPI 
Branch Manager 
John H. King 
passed away 
July 4. 





Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia. Funeral 
services were held on Thursday, July 8, 
at Our Lady of Lourdes Church, Over- 
brook, Pa., and interment was in the Holy 
Sepulchre Cemetery, Chestnut Hill. 


W. J. (Bill) Phillips, for 17 years 
mechanical superintendent of The Okla- 
homa Pub. Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
it was announced, has been placed upon 
the retirement list. He worked for the 
company for 33 years. He received his 
card and became a journeyman printer 
in Houston, Tex., in 1899. He had the 
satisfaction of being associated with the 
company over a long period of expansion. 
Together with Mechanical Superinten- 
dent Leven Deputy of the Dallas News, 
Mechanical Superintendent Orel M. 
Harper of the Tulsa World, and the late 
Gus Lundberg of the Ft. Worth Star- 
Telegram, he participated in the organiza- 
tion of the Southwest Newspaper Me- 
chanical Conference in 1934. He was 
the first chairman of the Conference. He 
is well known throughout the Southern 
states and among many executive mem- 
bers of the ANPA Mechanical Confer- 
ence, since he attended a number of the 
ANPA meetings. Mr. Phillips has not 





W. J. (Bill) Phillips retires as Mechanical 
Superintendent of Oklahoma Publishing 
Company. 


been feeling well for several months. 
However, now that he has been relieved 
of the worries caused by loose bearings, 
closing times, late advertising copy and 
leaky water pipes, there isn’t any doubt 
but what he will enjoy his skill in con- 
quering crappie, catfish and bass, rose 
aphids, squash beetles and tomato 
worms. There’s a distinction there, but 
Bill should be able to give a good account 
of himself in these things which he likes 
to do. 


The business of the printing firm of 
J. J. Little and Ives Company, 435 East 
24th St., New York, 10, New York, will 
continue without interruption, to be 
operated as it has been in the past, under 
the terms of the will of the late Col. A. W. 
Little, Chairman of the Board, who died 
Sunday, July 18. Officials of the com- 
pany announced that Col. Little’s will 
appointed three trustees of the business, 
two of whom are officers of the company. 
President Peter F. Mallon and Vice 
President Carol Wennis were appointed 
trustees, together with William Girden, 
of New York, N. Y. 


Cross-section diagrams of classified advertising rules (enlarged approx. 20x) as cast on the Monotype Material Making Machine. These 
are the particular body types of rules suited to newspaper stereotype mat reproduction. In these diagrams are shown: (1) Height from foot 
to shoulder, (2) Depth of matrix drive, and (3) the comparative strength of each body point size (the recommended style is drawn in heavy 
outline). While 1 pt. rule has been cast commercially, it is not guaranteed nor recommended; | pt. leads of any height are satisfactory. 
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Contr ol dsoar d employed in Cincin- 


nati Enquirer composing room provides positive and 
simple means for scheduling, composing, proofing, cor- 


recting and inserting display advertisements — Progress 


of each ad through composing room visible at all times 





By H. D. RINDSBERG* 


*Production Manager, Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HE handling of advertising 
T copy, composition and proofs 
presents a difficult problem 
for the executive personnel of 
every newspaper composing room. 
We have solved this problem by 
installing a simple control board 
system. The speed with which ads 
must be handled and the quick 
delivery of proofs necessitated a 
system which would enable us to 
render the best possible service to 
the advertiser. The system had to 
be simple and effective. 

After a study and careful anal- 
ysis of the problem, the writer in 
collaboration with Composing 
Room Superintendent W. W. 
Wever, Assistant Production 
Manager H. E. Knarr, and Dis- 
patch Supervisor W. McCarren, 
planned a system which we be- 
lieve is the most simple yet de- 
vised. 

There are two major parts to 
our control system—the ad order 
form and the control board. 


The ad order form is written in 
triplicate. On it are placed the 
name of the advertiser, date of in- 
sertion, size and identification of 
copy, etc. The original copy is 
pasted to the ad copy and sent to 
the ad desk. ‘The second copy is 
sent to the auditing department, and 
the third copy is retained in the 
dispatch department. ‘The time the 
ad copy is received is stamped on 
the back of the dispatch order. 
After the ad copy is delivered to 
the composing room, the original 
order is removed from the ad 
copy and is then placed in one of 
the pockets at the left of the con- 
trol board. Two boards, one of 
which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, are sufficient 
to permit scheduling all of our 
ads. 

Each of the two control boards 
is made up of a series of pockets 
extending from top to bottom at 
the left side of the board and a 
series of peg holes extending hori- 


zontally, into which are placed 
various colored pegs. 

The major part of the board is 
divided into nine vertical col- 
umns, eight of which represent a 
day of the week. The sixth col- 
umn at the right of the Sunday 
column is used for scheduling ads 
for special sections. 

Each of the daily columns is di- 
vided into four sub-columns. The 
first sub-column denotes that the 
ad copy came in the early morn- 
ing; the second denotes late 
morning; the third denotes early 
afternoon; the fourth denotes late 
afternoon or early evening. 

The column at the extreme 
right is used for advance ads and 
is divided into seven spaces—one 
for each day of the week. 

At the top and bottom of each 
day column there is a colored 
label on which is printed the day 
of the week. Each day is repre- 
sented by a different color. This 
color scheme is carried through- 
out so we can tell at a glance on 
what day the ad is scheduled to 
run. The colored pegs used match 
the colored labels. 

The board is used in the follow- 
ing manner. If an ad comes in on 
Wednesday (purple) for Saturday 
(gray), a gray peg is inserted in 
the Wednesday (purple) column 
at the proper time sub-column. 
As the ad progresses and the first 
proofs are sent to the advertiser 
the order is removed from the 
pocket, time-stamped and re- 
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Fig. 1.—The size of the display advertising order form used in the Cincinnati Enquirer is 3 in. by 10 in. The form is used in connection 
with a control board set up in the composing room. (See Fig. 2.) This form is made out in triplicate. The original (1) is pasted to the ad 
copy sent to the composing room. The duplicate copy (2) is sent to the auditing department. The third or triplicate copy (3) is retained 
in the dispatch department. 

As will be noticed, all information about the advertisement pertinent to composing room production is contained in the order. The 
original copy (1) of the order is mounted at the left of the control board. 
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Fig. 2.—This illustration shows one of the two display advertising control boards in Cincinnati Enquirer composing room. Each board is 
41 in. high by 43 in. wide. At the left the ad orders (shown in Fig. 1) are placed in the pockets. The balance of the control board is divided 
as follows: There are nine columns (one for each day of the week, a column for advertisements which are to be inserted in special section, 
and one column for advance or future ads. 





Each of the daily columns is divided into four sub-columns to denote the time of day in which copy came to the composing room. 
At the top and bottom of each main column there is a colored label on which is printed the day of the week. The color of the little pegs 
which are inserted in the holes in each column corresponds to the color of the labels to indicate on which day of the week the ad is to run 


in the paper. 


Now, if an ad comes in on Wednesday for insertion in the Saturday paper, the gray peg (color for Saturday) is inserted in the 
Wednesday (purple) column at the proper time sub-column. As ad composition progresses, and the first proofs are sent to the advertiser 
the ad order is removed from its pocket at the left side of the board, is time-stamped and returned to its pocket. The gray peg is advanced 
for each proof operation along the line, and the ad order correspondingly is time-stamped for each proof operation. 

After final release of the ad as satisfactory for publication, the gray peg is inserted in the Saturday (gray) column. If the gray peg 
is not in the Saturday column late Friday afternoon, an inquiry is set in motion at once to ascertain what is holding up the last OK proof, 
or why the ad is not ready for Saturday insertion. 


turned to the pocket. The gray 
peg is moved to the proper time 
column. When the proof is re- 
turned for corrections the order 
is time-stamped again. This same 
routine is followed for the second 
and third proofs. The gray peg 
advances as the ad _ progresses. 
After final release, the gray peg 
will be in the Saturday column 
which, of course, bears the gray 
index tickets at top and bottom of 
the column. On Friday late after- 
noon all ads for Saturday should 
be all corrected and released. 


If any of the gray pegs are not 
in the Saturday column by Friday 
late afternoon, it is a visual signal 
that all Saturday ads are not in 
and those ads are given immedi- 
ate attention. It is the same for 
other days; if all the red pegs are 
not in the red column at the 
proper time, these ads are missing. 
This applies to all colors or days. 

The control board enables the 
production office, dispatch de- 
partment, composing room su- 
perintendent, the ad room fore- 
man and others to tell at a glance 
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how ads are moving. If they are 
lagging or proofs are missing we 
get busy and find out why. 

The system at first seems com- 
plicated but in reality is very sim- 
ple. We have tried charts and 
other records but they have 
proved to be unsatisfactory. The 
success of the board is due to its 
ease of operation and the fact 
that it can be observed in a mo- 
ment. We can tell how many ads 
are ahead of us, where the proofs 
are, and whether they have been 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Round- up of latest developments in the 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee prepared especially for 


Craftsmen—What it is doing for your industry 





By H. A. PORTER* 


*Vice President in Charge of Sales, Harris-Seybold-Potter Company and Treasurer 


of The Graphic Arts Victory Committee 


all officers of Craftsmen’s Clubs ex- 

plaining the functions of the Graphic 
Aris Victory Committee in considerable 
detail. This article is a summary of that 
letter and a discussion of the activities of 
GAVC since it was written. 

Most craftsmen have heard about the 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee from 
the trade press, or from friends who are 
participating. They know that the 
GAVC was organized soon after the out- 
break of today’s global war with the idea 
that printing must gear itself to the war 
effort, and must forget many of its peace- 
time functions. 

The GAVC program is not a stunt or 
merely an effort to help the individual, 
or the individual printing concern, to 
sell more printing. 

It is an honest effort on the part of 
many persons to change the complexion 
of the printing and direct mail business. 
GAVC will supply a talent pool to any 
government agency which wants help in 
creating and distributing information. 

GAVC collects all of the available in- 
formation from all of the government 
agencies on wartime projects which re- 
quire printing, and interprets these 


eee in June I addressed a letter to 
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projects so that producers and users of 
printing can tie in with them to help the 
government. 

GAVC is providing a direct mail con- 
tact with all other media. In the chang- 
ing “government printing” situation, it 
is reasonable to assume that with less 
government printing available, GAVC 
becomes increasingly important as a 
liason agency to direct the buyers of 
printing in tying in with the victory 
projects. GAVC believes that it will be 
increasingly necessary now for private 
industry to assume more of the responsi- 
bility for selling the American people on 
essential wartime projects. 

In view of these conditions, under- 
standing of last-minute data on GAVC 
activities assumes a new importance for 
the whole Graphic Arts industry. The 
committee has succeeded in creating a 
plan for correlating printing with the 
entire war effort—a plan which has re- 
ceived approval from all branches of the 
government. It has produced an original 
Guide Book that explains all victory 
projects and shows how essential printing 
and lithography can be used by com- 
mercial advertisers to promote and en- 
courage necessary wartime promotion. 


Treasurer Harry A. Porter 
tells Craftsmen how they 
can help Graphic Arts 
Victory Committee put Print- 
ing and Lithography to work 
to help in the war effort. 


GRAPHIC ARTS\ 


VICTORY? / 


GAVC is working with government 
bureaus to furnish printers with practical 
ideas to pass along to their customers. 
Bulletins have been issued already on (1) 
Conventions by mail, (2) Rent Control, 
(3) V-Homes and (4) Absenteeism. In 
preparation are Idea Bulletins on Win- 
terizing of Homes and Conservation. All 
of these show how printing can be put to 
work effectively to help the war effort. 
Other programs are scheduled for the 
immediate future. 

GAVC is working with the OWI and 
with the War Advertising Council on all 
future ‘Campaign’ releases. Thus, 
Printed Promotion is included now with 
mass media in suggestions made to ad- 
vertisers. 

The Committee is also engaged in or- 
ganizing groups of producers and sup- 
pliers in many important cities—groups 
which will learn the true facts of print- 
ing’s essentiality to the war effort. These 
groups will carry the story to the buyers 
of printing. 

GAVC is actually a co-ordinating 
group—working intensively with na- 
tional and local Graphic Arts trade asso- 
ciations, with individuals and firms in 
the industry, and with the government 
on one subject only—How Printing and 
Lithography Can Be Put To Work To Help 
In the War Effort. 

Because the GAVC is working closely 
with the OWI and the War Advertising 
Council all project programs will be all- 
inclusive and the printed message will be 
included with other media used in the 
programs—each campaign will recom- 
mend some use for the printed message. 
The blame for the past situation when 
little attention was paid to possible 
printed promotion tie - ups, rested 
squarely on the shoulders of the Graphic 
Arts industry which, until the organiza- 
tion of GAVC, had not prepared to do a 
really constructive and planned job in 
showing how the Graphic Arts fitted into 
the over-all picture. 

GAVC has overcome this situation so 
that now whenever a major public rela- 
tions program is decided by OWI, and 
the national mass coverage program 
prepared by the War Advertising Coun- 
cil, GAVC contributes the printed pro- 
motion tie-in to support the mass media 
appeal. 

The first project of this nature has al- 
ready been released by OWI and the 
War Advertising Council, and_ the 
GAVC planning committee has com- 
pleted its part of the work. GAVC under- 
took the production of the booklet, en- 
titled “How Industry Can Cooperate 
With The United States Government 
Information Campaign on Absenteeism’. 

Judging from present activity, there 
will be approximately two of these co- 
operative promotions scheduled per 
month. These will be in addition to 
GAVC’s own project bulletins. Further- 
more, GAVC is helping the War Produc- 
tion Drive Headquarters of WPB with a 
poster. contest. 

GAVC Speakers’ Committees have 
been organized and are functioning. 
Bulletins are mailed regularly. A slide 
film of GAVC program has been re- 
leased and is available for local meet- 
ings. The Guide Book, which was only 
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the beginning of the GAVC program, is 
working effectively. The whole GAVC 
plan is working. 

The entire story would fill a book, for 
GAVC has a big and an important "job 
to do—and needs the help of every phase 
of the Graphic Arts Industry. The money 
raised so far in support of GAVC activi- 
ties has been contributed by firms and 
individuals. GAVC spends only what it 
receives. It has no outstanding bills. 


But, as I mentioned before, the job is 
big. There is much to be done for the in- 
dustry and for the country, in giving the 
latest news and the best ideas for putting 
printing and lithography to work for 
victory. 

The GAVC is worthy of the support of 
every one in the Graphic Arts Industry. 
Financial participation in it is one means 
of helping our industry to contribute to 
the war effort. Urge your company to 


participate and urge your Craftsman’s 
club to participate on the basis of $1.00 
per member. Many pledges are being 
made on a six month’s basis—our finan- 
cial committee sending a monthly in- 
voice to each such subscriber. If you 
would like more information about 
GAVC, please write me at 4510 East 
71st Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio. I will be 
happy to answer your questions. 











this directory. 


Abrams, The M. L. Co., 1639 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Acme Press Blanket Co., 160 North Wells St., Chicage 6, Ill. 

American Publishers Supply, 17 Stewart St., Lynn, Mass. (No Zone.) 

American Roller Co., 1342 North Halsted St., Chicago , ill. 

American Steel Chase Co., 31-31 Forty-Eighth Ave., Long. Island City 1, N. Y. 

American Type Founders, 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
Branches: 210 South St., Boston 11, Mass.; 104 E. 25th St., New York 10, 
N. Y.; 13th & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia ya Pa; 109 S. Hanover St. , Baltimore 1, 
Md.; 327 Washington St., Buffalo 3, N. Y; 405 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; 
1710 E. 22nd St., Cleveland 14, O.; 6th & Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati 2, O.; 
223 Nelson St., S.W., Atlanta 2, Ga.; 519 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, IIl.; 180 
E. Larned St., Detroit 26, Mich.; 1224 ‘H’ St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
2135 Pine St., "St. Louis 3, Mo.; 737 N. Van Buren, Milwaukee rs Wis.; 117 
Washington Ave., N. , Minneapolis 1, Minn.; 934 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 
6, Mo.; 1927 Arapahoe St., Denver 2, Colo.; 416 8. W. Oak St, Portland 4, 
Ore.; 1261 Howard St., San Francisco 3, Cal.; Western & Columbia, Seattle 4, 
Wash.; 604 S. Akard St., Dallas 1, Texas; 470 E. Third St., Los Angeles 13, 
Cal.; 924 Grand Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Anderson, C. F. & Co., 3225 Calumet Ave., Chicago __, Ill. 

Atlantic Zinc Works, The, 210 Van Brunt St., Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 

Automatic Saw Sharpening Co., 735 East Ohio St., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


Beveridge Paper Co., 705 West Washington St., Indianapolis 0, Ind, 
Bingham’s Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co., 636 Sherman St., Chicago _, Ill. 

Black Rock Mfg. Co. The, 177 Osborne St., Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
Blatchford, E. W. Co., 63 Park Row, New York r te 2 

Booth, The E. A. Rubber Co., 364 Rockefeller Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Brandtjen & Kluge, Inc., Gaultier & Como Sts., St. Paul , Minn. 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 5100 North Ravenswood Ave., Chicago , lll. 
Burgess Cellulose Co., Freeport, Ill. (No Zone.) 


Certified Dry Mat Corp., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Challenge Machinery Co., Fulton Ave. & Beech Tree, Grand Haven, Mich. (No 


Zone.) 
Champlain Corp., 636 Eleventh Ave., New York ,N. Y. 
Chandler & Price Co., The, 6000 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
Cline Electric Mfg. Co., 211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ti. 
Cottrell, C. B. & Sons Co., 25 East 26th St., New York ss N.Y. 
Craftsman Line-Up Table "Corp., 49-59 River St., Waltham , Mass. 
Cromwell Paper Co., 4801 Whipple 8t., Chicago’ 


Dexter Folder Co., Pearl River (no zone), N. Y. 
Douthitt Corp., The, 650 West Baltimore St., Detroit , Mich. 
Duplex Printing Press Co., The, Battle Creek (no zone), Mich. 


Conte nee (Div. of General Printing Ink Corp.), 100 Sixth Ave., New 
ork 13, N. 

Eastern Newspaper Supply, 9603 Northern Blvd., Corona, N. Y. 

Edes Mfg. Co., The, Plymouth, Mass. (No Zone.) 


Federated Metals Div., American Smelting & Refining Co., 2230 Indianapolis 
Blvd., Whiting 5, Ind. 

Flint, Howard, Ink Co., 2546 Clark Ave., Detroit 9, Mich. Branches: Jefferson 
Davis Pkwy. & LGR. R., New Orleans, 19, La.; 2807 Blake St., Denver 5, 
Colo.; 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago 16, ill; ‘Greeley General Warehouse Co., 
Broadway & E. 15th St., Cleveland 15, 0.; 38 Shelby St., Indianapclis 7, Ind.; 
95 Milton Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Force, Wm. A. & Co., Inc., 216 Nichols Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. Branches: 180 
North Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill.; 684 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 


Gardiner Metal Co., 4820 South Cone Ave., is a 
General Electric Co., 1 River Road, Schenectady 5 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., The, 1144 E. Market St., Akron __, Obic. 
Goss Printing Press Co., The, 1535 S. Paulina St., Chicago 8, Ill. Branches: 220 
ar 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; 74 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, 
al. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 1315-18th St., Two Rivers, Wis. (No Zone.) 

Hammond Machinery Builders, inc., 1600 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo 54F, Mich. 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 4510 East 71st St., Cleveland 5, Ohio 

Herrick, a C., Ink Co., Inc., Maple St. & Erie R. R., East Rutherford (no 
zone), 

Hess & Barker, 212 South Darien St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Hoe, R. & Co., 910 East 138th St., New York 54, N.Y. 

Huber, J. M., ‘Inc., 460 West 34th 'St., New York Se 

Huebner Laboratories, 305 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Advertisers’ Postal District Directory 


For the convenience of production and mechanical executive readers, we are publishing a directory of Printing 
Equipment Engineer advertisers. In the addresses are included the postal district numbers recently inaugurated by the 
U. S. Postoffice Department. Preserve this directory for reference so that when you correspond with any of the com- 
panies listed you can determine the postal district number with minimum effort.. 

In some cases, no zone number having been designated, the notation (no zone) immediately follows the address. 
In a number of cases, the zone numbers arrived too late for this issue. These will be supplied in future issues of 


Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., 2512 West 24th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
Branches: 626 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, O.; 21-24 Thirty-ninth Fact Long 
Island City 1, N. Y.; 104 E. Mason St., Mil waukee 2, Wis.; 232 W. W: ashington 
Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 821 Market St., Pacific Bldg., San Francisco 2, 
Cal.; Room 531 Bond Bldg. 14th St. and N. Y. Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C.; 222 West Larned St., Detroit 26, Mich. 

imperial Type Metal Co., 1800 South 54th ‘Ave., Chicago 50, ? 

International Printing Ink Corp., 75 Varick St., ‘New York 1,N 

Intertype Corporation, 360 Furman St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Johnstone Electric Co., Inc., 522 South Clinton St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Justrite Mfg. Co., 2094 No. Southport Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Kelly, E. J. Co., 1807-19 North Pitcher St., Kalamazoo 13F, Mich. 
Kimble Electric Co., 2011 West Hastings St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Lake Erie Engineering Corp., Box 568, Kenmore Station, Buffalo 17, N. Y. 
Lanston Monotype Machine Co., 24th at Locust St., Philadelphia 3, 3, Pa. 
Linotype Parts Co., Weatherly , Pa. 

Ludlow Typograph Co., 2032 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Matrix Contrast Corp., 2812 Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 5, N.Y. ‘Branches: 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y.; 531 Plymouth Court, ‘Chicago 5, Ill.; 638 Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco ii, Cal.; 549 Baronne St., New Orleans '9, La.; Mr. 
Tosh H. Cooke, 10 State St., Boston 9, Mass.; 1515 Georgia 8t., Los ‘Angeles 

Metals Refining Co., 1717 Summer St., Hammond _, Ind. 

Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 14th St. & South Damen Ave., Chie: 8, Ill. 

Miller Printing Machinery Co., 1117 Reedsdale St., N.S. Pittsburgh 12 

Milwaukee Saw Trimmer Corp., 612 East Clybourn St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Mohr Lino-Saw Co., 126 North Union Ave., Chicago 6, Th. 

Monomelt Co., 1611 Polk St., N.E ., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 

Morley Co., The, 865 5 Islington St., Portsmouth N.H. 

— George H., Co. (Div. of General Printing Ink Corp.), 100 Sixth Ave., New 

or. ° 


New England Newspaper Supply Co., 164 Fremont St., Worcester 1, Mass. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., Stamford , Conn. 


Offen, B. & Co., 343 S.: Dearborn St., Chicago __, Il. 


Pabich, W. R. Mfg. Co., 2855 N. Rockwell St., Chicago __, Ill. 
Pitman, Harold M. Co., 51st Ave. & 33rd St., Chicago __, Iill. 

Plastic Binding Corp., 732 Sherman S8t., Chicago 1. 

Printing Equipment Engineer, 1276 West Third St., ” Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Printing Machinery Co., 436 Commercial Square, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Rapid Roller Co., 2558 8. Federal St., Chicago 16, Ill. 

Reid, William Co., 2271 Clybourn A ve., Chicago 14, Ill. 
Richards, J. A., Co., 903 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo 13F, Mich. 
Riehi Galley Lock Co., Inc., 1312 Ontario St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Robertson, R. R., 400 00 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, I. 

Rouse, H. B. & Co., 2214-2216 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
Royle, John, & Sons, 10 Essex St., Paterson ,N. J. 


Scott, Walter & Co., Inc., 525 South Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
Seybold _Division—Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 832 Washington St., Dayton F7, 


Obi 
Simonds: Worden White Co., 1101 Negley Place, Dayton __, Ohio. 
Sinclair and Valentine Co., 611 West 129th St., New York 27, N. Y. 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. & Erie Ave., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Sta-Hi Corp., 1020 Crocker St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
Standard Process Corp., 734 W. Lexington St., Chicago 7, 1. 


Teletypesetter Corp., 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 1835 Deuber Ave., 8. W., Canton 6, Ohio. 
Tingue, Brown and Co., 114-120 East 23rd 8t., New York 10, N. Y. 


United American Metals Corp., 200 Diamond St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Affiliated 
Corporations, 200 Diamond St., Brooklyn 22. N. Y.; 2246 'W. Hubbard St., 
Chicago 12, Ill.; 4101 Curtis Ave., Baltimore 26, Md.; 785 Bryant St., San 
Francisco 7, Cal.; 2448 E. 25th St., "Los An Jes 11, Cal. 

Universal Mono-Tabular Corp., 418 N. "St. Pau Ave., Dallas 1, Texas 


Vandercook & Sons, 900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, . 
Vulcan Proofing Co., 58th and First Ave., Brooklyn 20, N 


Wesel Mfg. Co., 411 Gilligan St., Scranton 1, P: 

Wetter Numbering Machine Co., Atlantic Ave. & Logan St., Brooklyn 8, N. Y- 
Wood Flong Corp., Hoosick Falls % % 2 

Wood Newspaper Machinery Corp., '501 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Young Engineering Co., 2747 Janssen St., Chicago __, Ill. 
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Ohin-Gauge Engravings 
may be mounted on wood with different techniques in 


conjunction with backing sheet material to secure all-over 


contact of cut, backing sheet and wood mounting block 





By W. ROY MANNY* 
*Atlantic Zinc Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


gauge ‘cuts on wood blocking de- 

scribed in this article are not origi- 
nal with the writer but have been ob- 
tained from engravers in various parts of 
the country. Cuts mounted by all three 
techniques described in this article have 
been tested in actual press runs and the 
results have proved satisfactory, inas- 
much as the center of the plates cannot 
“breathe” because of lack of contact 
with the mounting materials. This “‘non- 
breathing”’ quality insures longer cut life 
in the printing press. 

It seems that the adhesive most gen- 
erally used on the prepared backing ma- 
terial will stay soft for several years, thus 
avoiding chrystallization when reprints 
are made from previously used blocks. 
This adhesive is said not to be soluble in 
alcohol or benzol. While printing or 
matting from them, adhesive-mounted 
cuts should not be subjected to tem- 
peratures over 130 deg. F. 

Because backing sheet material is a 
comparatively recent development, it is 
not surprising that engravers employ 
different methods for mounting thin 
gauge cuts on wood. By all three meth- 
ods, however, it is necesssry to have a 
means for heating the engraved flat and 
the wood mounting block so as to liquefy 
the adhesive on both sides of the backing 
sheet material for good contact. 

For securing all-over contact of the 
cut, backing material and wood, two 
styles of press have proved equally satis- 


[= methods for mounting thin- 


factory for all three methods outlined 
below. The first of these is the Washing- 
ton hand press and the other is the screw- 
down type of press used years ago for 
copying correspondence. Bearers of metal 
or blocking wood and 0.003 in.-0.005 in. 
thinner than the type high printing block 
should be used with either press to secure 
a uniform pressure on all plates mounted. 
It is essential for rapid handling that the 
press be located beside the stove used to 
heat the engraved plate and the surface 
of the wood mounting block. It has been 
found advisable after the slip sheets are 
removed from the backing-board to 
moisten the surface of the adhesive with 
a damp rag or sponge. 

One engraver, when using 18 ga. cuts, 
has had good success with a large 16 ga. 
copper sheet as a source of heat trans- 
mission which permits mounting several 
small cuts in one operation. The sand- 
wiches are made without applying heat 
to blocking wood, backing sheet or the 
cuts themselves. The sandwiches are 
simply laid in the Washington hand 
press, the copper sheet is then heated up 
to a good burning-in temperature, and 
is promptly slid into the press above the 
cuts and press pressure is applied. If the 
copper plate is hot enough, sufficient 
heat will go through the cut and backing 
sheet material to give good adhesion to 
the wood. 

The second method (which varies only 
in the manner of heating the sandwich) 
is as follows: An oven of a gas or electric 





photoengraver’s metal. 
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Plastic Suitable for Photo-Engraving 
Not Available at This Time 


HAIRMAN of the APEA’s Research Committee E. H. Salmon com- 
ments in a recent issue of the Photo-Engravers Bulletin upon the publicity 
given the statement that du Pont and Bakelite had perfected plastics 

which could be etched by the photo-engraving process. Mr. Salmon under- 
took to work with du Pont. The discovery was made that the plastic could 
be “etched” but only for lithographers. Mr. Salmon states that “etching” 
as used this way is not synonymous with “etching” as used by photo- 
engravers and at this time du Pont does not have a plastic which may be 
etched like metal by photo-engravers. Research Committeeman Louis 
Wildman worked with Bakelite Corporation and arrived at the same con- 
clusion. Mr. Salmon reports that while the committee does not think it im- 
possible to make a plastic to serve photo-engraving purposes, yet no infor- 
mation is available just now on a plastic suitable for etching to replace 





stove is regulated to a temperature which 
will not char the wood mounting block. 
The sandwich of blocking wood, backing 
sheet material and the cut itself if put 
into the oven with a heavy zinc plate 
(.153 in. thick) placed on top of the 
sandwich. Experiment will determine 
how long it takes to soften the adhesive 
completely on the backing board. The . 
sandwich, as a whole is then placed in 
the press and pressure is applied for 
about two minutes. The mounted block 
can then be trimmed flush and routed. 

The third method is as follows: When 
only an open-faced gas burner is avail- 
able, a whirler clamp from the ceiling is 
suspended by a string of such length that 
the face of the blocking wood will not be 
charred by the flame. The block is 
whirled while heating to secure uniform 
surface temperature. A variation in the 
arrangement for suspending the wood 
block above the flame while heating con- 
sists of a metal frame positioned about 
18 in. above the burner. While the wood 
block is pre-heating, the slip sheets are 
removed from the backing sheet and the 
engraving is heated to 220 deg. over the 
same flame. The engraved flat is laid in 
the press on blotting paper or other suit- 
able heat-resisting cardboard. Then the 
backing material is laid on the cut and 
last the blocking wood, which has been 
pre-heating above the burner is put on 
the backing material and pressure ap- 
plied. 

In cases where the squeeze press is nut 
located beside the stove it is well to use a 
thick zinc ‘‘heater” sheet when mount- 
ing a 21 ga. flat so as to set the backing 
material adhesive thoroughly. This is 
heated and put into the press first. Then 
a sheet of paper and then the engraved 
cut are laid on it. 

It is a simple matter to determine 
whether or not perfect adhesion has been 
obtained by the appearance of very 
small beads of melted adhesive squeezed 
out all around the joints of metal and 
wood. 

Mounting a 16 in. by 20 in. flat can be 
accomplished in less than 5 min. by any 
of the above methods. 


Photo- Lithographers 
Hold War Conference 


The War Conference of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers will 
be held at Hotel Statler, Boston, Maass., 
on September 16-18. 

Principal subjects to be discussed will 
be related to labor problems in the indus- 
try, manpower and the lithographer, 
war manpower commission, President’s 
executive order 9240, essentiality of 
lithographic key men. Revising hourly 
costs. Lithographic horizon from buyer’s 
viewpoint. Post-war planning. 

Paper, ink, supplies and equipment in 
the light of government regulations and 
the training of women for litho work in 
army plants, will be discussed. 

Joseph Machell, superintendent of the 
Stecher-Traung Litho Corp. will talk on 
plate and pressroom problems. 

An all-day clinic on production prob- 
lems will be held Saturday, Sept. 18. 
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Since Pearl Harbor we have con- 

- fined our manufacturing efforts 

to aiding the War by producing 

™ equipment for the Armed Forces 

and we are proud of this contribution to 
winning a Victorious Peace. 

But when the war IS won, Cottrell Presses 

will be back — better than ever. Our engi- 

neers have been studying post-war possibil- 


ities in the field of rotary, two-color printing. 
Many improvements have been adopted; 
many present methods have been perfected 
and the production possibilities of the 
Cottrell sheet feed two-color rotary press 
will be greatly enhanced. 

Meanwhile, until we can once again return 
to our place in the printing world, we shall 
not lose touch with the trade. 





Cc. B. COEITRERE & SONS CO. 
Westerly, Rhode Island 


New York: 25 East 26th Street e@ Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 West 
Madison Street oe Claybourn Division: 3713 North Humboldt Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. . Smyth-Horne, Ltd., Chipstead. Surrey, England 




















associated with a non-radio plant. 


departments. 





TO PRINTING PLANT EXECUTIVES 


and What It Means to Printing Industry, by Engineer W. D. Cockrell. In 

this issue, we are printing the accompanying follow-up article by Mr. Cockrell in 
which he discusses maintenance procedure for electronic controls. Our object in men- 
tioning the two articles is to suggest that printing plant executives either preserve 
both for future reference or see that the proper person recewves them. Perhaps those 
executives associated with plants which operate radio stations just now are more con- 
scious of the approach of electronics in the printing industry than the executive who ts 


[’: July, Printing Equipment Engineer published Electronics—What It Is 


Besides the specific applications mentioned in the two articles by Mr. Cockrell, 
electronics may be employed to control automatically the i.p.h. of printing presses, 
the photo-engraver may use it for automatic exposure timing, and the stereotyper may 
automatically regulate the plate-cooling period for uniform results. Many new duties 
applicable to the printing industry are ‘“‘in the works”’. 

Electronic control is here—its use after the war will be intensified—now is the 
time to get acquainted with its workings with respect to its use in the mechanical 





Maintenance and Trouble-Shooting Tips 


For Electronic Control 





By W. D. COCKRELL* 


*Engineer, Electronics Section, Industrial Control Division, General Electric Company, Schenectady , 


New York. 





ing from specialized resistance weld- 
ing controls used in metal-working 
industries to standard photoelectric re- 
lays (electric eyes) used for hundreds of 
jobs in all industries—are being worked 
hard in today’s production battle. Elec- 
tronic equipment, generally, requires less 
maintenance than other electric equip- 
ment since it has no moving or wearing 
parts. Nevertheless, to keep it in top- 
notch operating condition and to prevent 
production interruptions, it is essential 
that certain maintenance procedures and 
checks be followed and that troubles be 
located and remedied as quickly as 
possible. 
This article is not intended to be an 
exhaustive step-by-step treatment of the 


By ing trom spec control devices—rang- 





Fig. 1.—Lenses and other parts of photo- 
electric optical systems should be wiped 
off regularly with clean, soft rag. Here the 
operator is carefully wiping off a scanning 
— optical system. He does this regu- 
arly. 
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maintenance of particular electronic con- 
trols but rather a “‘high-light’”’ discussion 
of good maintenance, trouble-finding, 
and trouble-correcting practices on elec- 
tronic controls generally. 

Most of the components of electronic 
controls—resistors, reactors, transformers, 
and capacitors—are of a semipermanent 
nature and are conservatively rated to 
give many years of service with very little 
maintenance. Even the electron tubes 
themselves, while replaceable, require 





Fig. 2.—Electronic control panels which 
are subject to slight vibrations (not suffi- 
cient to require shock mounting) should 
have periodic check to assure that screws 
and nuts are tight. 


inspection and test only at comparatively 
long intervals. 

In view of these facts and the fact that 
electronic control sometimes will con- 
tinue to function under extreme condi- 
tions of moisture, temperature, and dirt, 
there is frequently a tendency to neglect 
the simple rules of good maintenance. 


First, it must be remembered that 
many parts of electronic controls are 
similar to those used in magnetic con- 
trols. Enclosing cases, bases, terminals, 
and wiring and conduit devices are fre- 
quently identical. Standard magnetic 
control devices—such as fuses, switches, 
and overload relays of both the instan- 
taneous and the time-delay types—are 
found on many electronic panels. These 
devices usually perform starting or pro- 
tective functions and operate infre- 
quently. As in the case of standard mag- 
netic control panels, this infrequent 
operation itself sometimes results in 
special maintenance problems. Detailed 
instructions as to the inspection and 
maintenance of these standard devices 
may be found in maintenance manuals 
covering this equipment. 


Preventive Maintenance 


Particular emphasis should be placed 
on inspection for cleanliness and the effects 
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Fig. 3.—Here the electrician is checking 
voltage and familiarizing himself with 
voltages that exist between various points 
on the panel so that if trouble is en- 
countered he can locate it quickly. Line 
voltage should correspond with panel 
nameplate rating, or within a variation of 
plus or minus 5% of the marked value. 


of vibration. Because of the high imped- 
ances used in some electronic circuits, 
an excessive accumulation of dust or 
processed material will, particularly 
when damp, provide parasite circuits 
which may interfere with proper opera- 
tion. Lenses and other parts of optical 
systems should be wiped off frequently 
with a clean, soft rag. 

Since many electronic panels are inter- 
connected extensively with other appa- 
ratus, the loosening of connections or the 
breakage of leads through the effects of 
vibration may cause serious shutdowns, 
entailing intensive (and sometimes ag 
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Fig. 4.—An electronic tube 
is being checked in a tube 
tester. Tubes in control ap- 
paratus should be checked 
regularly and replaced when 
found defective. A spare set 
of tubes should be kept on 
hand at all times. 








Fig. 5.—This view shows 
the ease with which photo- 
electric register control on 
a multicolor rotogravure 
printing press unit may be 
tested by means of the port- 
able oscilloscope. 














Fig. 6.—Photoelectric scan- 
ning heads and similar 
equipment, adjustment of 
which is precise, should be 
protected against being 
struck by workmen or by 
operating equipment. The 
arrow. indicates guard 
placed around the scan- 
ning head to prevent the 
chain hoist from striking 
the scanning head and dis- 
turbing its adjustment. 


gravating) “‘trouble shooting” before the 
fault is located. Vibration also tends to 
shorten tube life. If severe vibration is 
found to exist at the installation location, 
shock mounting of the control panels, as 
well as the use of stranded or extra- 
flexible leads, may be justified. 

Photoelectric and other electronic con- 
trols involving mechanical components 
should be checked frequently to assure © 
that the mechanical adjustments have 
not been disturbed. Common causes of 
such disturbances are bolts loosening 
under vibration or chain hoists and other 
shop equipment hitting against the 
equipment. 

Very rarely does a modern electronic 
tube fail suddenly. Usually the failure 
is the result of a gradual loss of emission 
that takes place as the active cathode 
material is used up or flakes off. Over- 
loading, mechanical abuse, operation at 
high or low filament ‘or cathode heater 
voltage, and operation outside of re- 
quired temperature limits all tend to 
shorten tube life. 

Among the most prevalent causes of 
poor operation and short tube life are 
the operation of electronic panels on 
line voltages differing too greatly from 
the panel nameplate voltage, and the use 
of the wrong tap when a tapped-input 
transformer is provided. Panels are 
usually designed to operate satisfactorily 
on line voltages varying plus or minus 
5% of the panel rating. If the voltage at 
the installation point is consistently high 
or low, a small auto-or booster-trans- 
former may be used. If the line voltage 
fluctuates widely, a special voltage- 
regulating transformer may be required. 
Faulty heater transformers, loose con- 
nections, and corroded socket connec- 
tions also may limit the low-voltage, 
high-current power required for the tube 
cathode heater. 

High-vacuum tubes and tubes filled 
with true gasses, such as argon and 
xenon, may be operated without diffi- 
culty over a wide ambient temperature 
range, but tubes using mercury vapor 
operate best in a more restricted ambient 
range. Enclosing case ventilation and 
other temperature-regulating means are 
provided for the usual industrial indoor 
ambient temperature of 60 to 100 F. 
For low ambient temperatures, manually 
or thermostatically controlled strip 
heaters may be mounted in the case. For 
temperatures from 100 to 120 F, fan or 
forced-aid cooling may be sufficient. 
Above this temperature, components 
other than the tubes may be affected also 
and it may be that standard equipment 
will be unsuitable for the installation. 

Panels which use gas- or mercury- 
filled tubes are normally equipped with a 
cathode protective timer. This timer 
should be set for the heating period 
designated by the instructions accom- 
panying each new tube. This time has 
been found by experience to be the 
minimum time permissible for reasonable 
tube life and must not be decreased for 
any reason. 

During the shipment or handling of 
mercury-vapor-type tubes, the liquid 
mercury may be splashed on the ele- 
ments. Therefore, when the tube is first 
placed in service, it is necessary to heat 
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The star...awarded for continued meritorious service on the 
production front... is being added to the Army-Navy “E” 
Pennant which now flies from the Hoe flagstaff. According 
to the conferring letter received from Under-Secretary of 
War, Robert P. Patterson, the new star is a “symbol of appre- 
ciation from our armed forces for determined and undimin- 
ishing effort and patriotism” which the men and women of 
Hoe have earned through their energy and devotion. 
Newspaper craftsmen — with whom we gladly share this 
latest recognition — will, we know, continue to cooperate 
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with us in the critical months still ahead, by seeing to it that 
their printing machinery is properly maintained to keep 
repair parts requirements at a minimum. It is this coopera- 
tion-that will make possible the fulfillment of our pledge 
to surpass even our current record of service to the Nation. 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


910 E. 138th Street, New York, 254, N. Y. 
BOSTON «+ CHICAGO + BIRMINGHAM «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
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the tube cathode for a time with the 
anode lead disconnected, distilling off 
the splashed mercury before the anode 
power is applied. This requires a longer 
period than the usual cathode heating 
time; the tube instructions give the 
proper time. 

Some electronic panels are designed 
to use tubes on external loads. It is essen- 
tial that these loads not be greater than 
either the average or peak rating of the 
tubes. Sometimes an operator will in- 
crease the anode voltage, replace coils, 
or alter motor pulleys or gearing to ob- 
tain a greater output, thus overloading 
the tubes. Since they seriously reduce 
tube life, such practices should be 
avoided. 

The effects of vibration on tube life 
have already been considered but shocks 
and jars in handling tubes, particularly 
when they are old, can be quite detri- 
mental. Sharp shocks, such as caused by 


dropping or striking the tube, if they do 
not actually rupture the envelope, may 
jar the elements out of position or even 
break welds or leads. 

Mercury-vapor tubes must be kept 
upright as much as possible to keep the 
mercury off the elements. 


Trouble-shooting 


The best trouble-shooting tool is a 
clear knowledge of the operation of the 
panel and each part of it. If partial oper- 
ation is obtained but other actions fail 
to occur, the trouble may be isolated to 
a part of the circuit. 

Since many circuits on _ electronic 
panels have a very high impedance, 
meters having high impedances are very 
desirable in servicing the equipment. A 
useful tool is the radio service multimeter 
which has a resistance of 1000 ohms per 
volt or higher. For some circuits, how- 


ever, an electronic meter, such as a 
vacuum-tube voltmeter of the d.d. 
reading type or a cathode-ray oscillo- 
scope, is essential. The cathode-ray 
oscilloscope, particularly when modified 
to read direct-current potentials, is an 
extremely useful device since it combines 
a very high impedance voltmeter with a 
time axis, thus making visible voltage’ 
changes much too rapid for the ordinary 
meter to follow. Instantaneous thyratron 
grid and plate potentials and other volt- 
age waveforms may be observed easily 
on the oscilloscope and any incorrect 
operation quickly detected. 

In trouble-shooting on electronic con- 
trol, one should first make sure that the 
trouble lies in the electronic equipment. 
Is power available at the control panel 
terminals? Can the motor or other device 
be operated by alternate means (such as 
from a d.c. bus by drum switch or mag- 

(Continued on Page 59) 





Some Electronic Definitions 
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Electronics—or Electronic Control has been 
described by W. C. White, head of G-E Elec- 
tronics Laboratory, as ‘“‘the science which deals 
with electricity freed from the bondage of 
wires.” 

Whether a tube is a Hot or Cold Cathode 
tube depends on whether an electric heater is 
added to the cathode to assist in freeing the 
electrons from its surface. Because of this, hot- 
cathode tubes such as pliotrons and thyratrons, 
require less power for control of the electron 
flow than do cold-cathode types, such as 
ignitrons. 

Cathode Potential is the electrical level of 
the cathode voltage and is usually the base, or 
reference, level to which the other potentials 
are referred. For instance, if the ‘‘anode”’ or 
collector element in the tube is more “posi- 
tive”, or electrically higher than the cathode 
level, the electrons at the cathode will be drawn 
upward to it; but if the anode is ‘“‘negative’’, 
or at a lower level, the electrons will have no 
tendency to flow from the cathode to it. 


The three essential connections to an electron 
tube are the Anode Lead by which the electron 
flow leaves the tube, the Cathode Lead by 
which they return to it to complete the electri- 
cal circuit after having passed from the anode 
through the load and power source, and the 
control connection, or Grid Lead, on which 
is impressed the desired control potential. 


A Thyratron is a hot cathode tube controlled 
by extremely small grid power. It contains an 
inert gas or mercury vapor to permit the con- 
duction of reasonably large currents with low 
losses. 


Thyratrons filled with Mercury Vapor have 
a longer life than those filled with an inert gas, 
but they are less reliable under wide variations 
in temperature. 

Ignitrons are cold-cathode, mercury-vapor 
tubes. They require a reasonable amount of 
control power, but can conduct very large cur- 


rents. The largest ignitrons have water jackets 
for cooling. 

The extremely small amount of power avail- 
able for the control of electron tubes in some 
applications must be protected from the effects 
of much larger electrical voltages and currents 
which may be in the vicinity. Therefore the 
highly sensitive, High-Impedance circuits, 
used to pick up these weak signals, are shielded 
by metal boxes, sometimes shock mounted, and 
by special shielded cables just as very sensitive 
photographic films or paper would be pro- 
tected from strong lights. 

To shield the sensitive, high-impedance 
phototube circuits used for such applications as 
color-register control, etc., as well as to make 
the best use of the available light, the photo- 
tube and electron tube amplifier circuits are 
often enclosed in a metal box to which is 
attached the source of light. This is called a 
“Scanning Head”. In addition to the above 
components, the scanning head contains a 
simple Optical System, a series of lenses to pro- 
ject a brilliant spot of light onto the paper and 
to gather up as much light as possible reflected 
from the paper and direct it at the phototube. 


The Cathode-Ray Tube is the heart of the 
cathode-ray oscilloscope, a most useful instru- 
ment for servicing electronic equipment. In 
place of a pointer, the cathode-ray tube uses a 
fine stream of electrons which strike a coated 
screen at the end of the tube to form a bright 
spot. As in other electron tubes, this stream of 
electrons can be moved around easily and 
quickly by very small amounts of power, only a 
small fraction of that required to operate the 
usual electrical instruments. Also, in the oscillo- 
scope, provision is made for the incoming signal 
to move the spot vertically, while a special 
electronic timing circuit sweeps it horizontally 
at a preset speed. Thus an observer, watching 
the movement of the spot on the screen, can 
see not only the value of the desired signal but 
its duration as well. 
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THE PRESS and stereotype equipment 
now being operated in your plant must last 
for the duration. Duplex is still able to fur- 
nish any repair or replacement parts on 
short notice. 


that a close check on all equipment be made 
daily by the mechanics in your employ. If 
they are skeptical of the condition of any 
piece of equipment, call one of our service 
department engineers to your plant imme- 
diately. Prompt attention may forestall a 
serious breakdown. 


TH E DUPLEX SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
operates twenty-four hours per day, seven 
days a week. If in need of the services of a 
highly trained mechanical engineer to as- 
sist in overcoming pressroom or stereotype 
difficulties, or for emergency repair jobs, 
contact us immediately and everything pos- 
sible will be done to assist you. 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO. 
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Joreman Joe ds OC tries a little 


diplomacy on the Old Man and then lets his “‘foot slip” — 
Joe receives Oscar’s school notebook and in analyzing the 
art of making graphs he adds a page of doodles to his 


own note book 


By WILLIAM WYATT WARFEL 





THUS FAR 


The Daub Publishing Co. is having growing pains. Originally starting with six em- 
ployees, there are now many times that number, business volume and production having 


increased gradually over the years. 


Schmear N. Daub is president and general manager of the company which he operates 
on a strictly one-man basis. He insists on handling all the detail—business, editorial and 
production. He is more and more annoyed by petty detail matters brought to him by 


Joe (‘Fluttergut’) Bloe, who has been given the title of foreman by Publisher Daub. 
Joe's responsibilities have been increased from time to time without corresponding authority 


and without increase in pay. 


Oscar Graphchart (a distant relative of Publisher Daub’s wife) has just recently gradu- 
ated from a statistical school. He makes an impression upon Daub with his booklearning 
related to the conduct of the business and the quick expression of records by means of 

raphs or charts. In this instance, Joe is smart enough to realize he must not antagonize 
Baub, so he resolves to learn all about the making of charts to show Daub the actual and 
inequitable methods prevalent in the production departments of the plant. 


Mom is Joe Bloe’s wife. Like many another woman, she is smart and diplomatically 
works on Joe to help him along with his job. Understandingly, she arranges a day off 
from the plant for Joe to go fishing with Junior, their 15-year-old son. Resting under a tree 
out in the open air, Joe analyzes shop conditions in their true perspective. He starts making 
a notebook for guidance in attempting to cure those conditions which prevent him from 
administering production affairs properly. 


Ernie is the bartender in a nearby saloon. As in many another such emporium, Ernie 
sagely hands out advice (in rough and elemental fashion) on matters related to the human 


element angle of his various customers. 
Now, go ahead with Part IV. The scene opens in Daub’s ante-room bright and early 


on a Monday morning. 


IV “Holy cats!” exclaimed the Old Man 
wonderingly, “Is the world coming to 
an end? Have you got religion?” 


ONDAY morning, bright and early, 
Joe was waiting for the Old Man. 
Shortly six people were in line. One 

after another persuaded Joe that their 
particular problem was of global im- 
portance. Joe soon found himself at the 
end of the line. As Joe listened to the 
various details presented to the Old Man, 
he kicked himself figuratively for giving 
up his position at the head of the line. 
The phone rang intermittently, con- 
stantly causing interruptions which de- 
layed the applicants for official favor. 
Joe wondered how the old boy kept in a 
good humor with all that commotion. 
Endless detail on minor matters which 
should be settled within the various de- 
partments. 

When Joe’s turn came, he closed the 
door. No words were wasted—he came 
right to the point. The Old Man reached 
for his pipe. In his excitement, ‘he tried 
to light it upside down. While squirming 
around to get a better look at Joe, he 
almost fell out of his chair. Joe’s opening 
remarks nearly floored him as he said, 
“Boss, that janitor trouble was all my 
fault.” 
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““Maybe I have,” said Joe with a big 
grin. “I’ve got something. I remember 
Grandpa always said: ‘Tell the truth and 
save a soul.’ I want to start right in and 
save mine. I got the facts.” 

““My guess is that it is your skin and 
not your soul you are thinking of,” said 
the Old Man with a knowing grin. ‘Well, 


Joe talked to Daub in the publisher's 
office. Joe opened the conference with 
“Boss, that janitor trouble was all my 
fault.” “Holy cats!’’ responded the pub- 
lisher as he almost fell out of his chair, ‘Is 
the world coming to an end? Have you 
got religion?” 


out with it. Give me all the gruesome 
details. Don’t skip any of them.” 

Joe started in from the beginning. As 
he progressed on his story, the Old Man 
gradually relaxed. Before Joe was 
through, the boss was chuckling. As Joe 
finished the expose of his personal diffi- 
culties, the Old Man laughed heartily 
and said, “I’m glad that’s over. My 
blood pressure wouldn’t stand much 
more. Some one of these days you should 
accumulate a bit of sense. It reminds me 
of your trouble the first week after I 
added the red ink grinding room to your 
responsibilities. Is everything going all 
right down there now?” 

This sore spot of five years’ standing 
annoyed Joe no end. It seemed like it 
would be a good time to clear up this 
misunderstanding in the Old Man’s 
mind. For the fiftieth time, Joe started 
in to do so. 

“Boss,” he cried, “That wasn’t my 
fault. I can prove it. I—” 

The Old Man waved his hand com- 
mandingly and said, in a cold, stern 
voice: “‘Joe, that cost us a lot of money. 
I don’t like to be reminded of it. You 
didn’t answer my question. Is everything 
all right down there now?” 

“We ain’t had a bit of trouble since, 
Boss,”’ said Joe placatingly as he realized 
he had again mentioned this topic at 
an inopportune time. 

“Very good,”’ said the Old Man. “‘The 
other day you brought me a multiplica- 
tion table on that broom business. I still 
don’t know what you were getting at. 
Do you?” 

“Boss,” said Joe eagerly, “I was try- 
ing to show you—” 

“That’s just it,” butted in the Old 
Man, “You are always trying to show 
me something. You beat around the bush 
too much. I have to find out from other 
people after I listen to you for hours on 
end. That’s all.” 


Daub and making the rounds Mon- 

day, Joe retired to his hole in the 
wall. He sat in his rickety chair and auto- 
matically assumed a thinking position. 
His foot nudged a large catalogue. It fell 
off the desk. This accident swung his 
attention to a filing cabinet—a happy 
possession acquired the week before. 
Then it seemed a welcome addition to 
his office for, he thought, the more furni- 
ture a fellow has, the more important 
his job must be. Now it was an eyesore. 
Jack Ash, the assistant business manager, 
had jockeyed him into asking the Old 
Man for it. Later he found that Jack Ash 
had obtained a new one by hooking Joe 
with the old one. 

Hi Mercury, the perrenial messenger, 
edged into the room and dropped a 
package and a letter. ‘‘Marked personal,” 
squeaked Hi. “Must be something spe- 
cial. “Tain’t a book—don’t leak. What 
is it?” 

“Close the door on your way out,” 
grunted Joe, in no mood for banter as he 
eyed the package. It looked like another 
catalogue with pretty pictures to create 
desires which could not be satisfied. 

Joe managed to squirm around so that 
he could pick up the letter without losing 


fioast his conference with Publisher 
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If MUSIC were banned dur- 
ing a crisis you couldn't stand 
the depression - - - no sounds 


but noise. 


The eye is as important as the 
ear. If it was only to see 
black, the monotony would 
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produce a gloom ... when a 
high morale is needed. 


So light up your story with j 
color - - - words with a tune - - - 
and give the eyes the bright- 
ness and cheer a melody gives 
the ears. 
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N nearly every waking moment of our lives, color and color 
phenomena are encountered. They are so ever present that 
they have become commonplace to the average man, except- 
ing in those instances where they enter actively into his work. 
It is almost impossible to trace the origin of the use of color, 
but we have reason to believe that color was used by man 
from his earliest beginning. Among uncivilized people, crude 
colors manufactured from roots and other vegetable matter 
were used for ornamental purposes. Chinese historians have 
recorded the use of coloring material as far back as the year 
2698 B.C. The early Egyptians excelled in the art of color 
making and used colors in crude formulas to produce paints 
and inks. Down through the ages from the time man recorded 
his activities, colors have been mentioned and certain sig- 
nificance attached to them. Paintings in color flourished dur- 
ing the Renaissance period, and some of our most famous 
works of art were produced during this time. 

The discovery of the printing press, although not originally 
fostering color, eventually became a powerful factor in the 
development of new and improved colors. At first, only Black 
inks were used in printing. These Black inks were generally 
formulated by the printer himself and consisted mainly of 
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us vegetable oils. Not until the 
ith century, when boiled linseed 
as developed by the early Dutch 


Ks are emphasized because it was the 
as | printing ink industry which first started 

ae use co olor on any large scale. Aside from the paints used 
by artists and colored Chinese and Oriental lacquers, paint, 
such as we know it today, was unknown. Authorities agree 
that the first really important work printed in color was done 
in 1457 by Johan Faust and Peter Schaffer. Between the years 
1457 and 1475, we find mention of other craftsmen who are 
credited with outstanding work in color. Many apprentices 
eventually left their masters and set up shop in various parts 
of Europe and thus gradually the use of color spread. The 
first colors were made from vegetable and animal extracts, 
plus earth colors. In the 17th century, a color manufacturer 
by the name of Diesbach discovered that the addition of a 
ferrous or ferric salt to potassium ferrocyanide produced a 
pigment now known as Prussian Blue. 

The color industry, such as we know it today, is the out- 
growth of a discovery by Perkins, a brilliant English chemist. 
In 1856, he produced the first artificial dye while trying to 
produce synthetic quinine. The earth colors and natural dyes 
used prior to Perkins’ discovery were generally weak in color 
value and lacking in brilliance and cleanliness. Color became 
of age with the advent of coal tar or synthetic colors. The 
early synthetic colors were in many cases very fugitive, that 
is, they faded considerably in sunlight. Constant research to 
overcome this shortcoming has been and still is being con- 
ducted. Today, we have a host of strong brilliant, beautiful 
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colors which are listed among the most light fast coloring 
matters known. 

Here in America, color, with the exception of Vermillion, 
was not manufactured to any great extent until 1840. Even 
after this date up until World War No. 1, America was almost 
entirely dependent upon Europe for color. In 1916, the color 
industry found itself in a very critical position. Fortunately, 
in the decade preceding this date, the American chemical 
industry made great progress. Consequently, we were in a 
position to begin manufacture of dyes, intermediates and pig- 
ments almost as soon as European supplies were cut off. The 
past twenty-five years have witnessed one of the most out- 
standing phases of American ingenuity and progress in 
chemistry. Today it is possible to purchase American color 
which is second to none. There are hundreds of different 
colors manufactured which are used to advantage by the 
printing ink, paint, textile and allied trades. When we stop to 
consider that these colors can be mixed in various proportions 
with each other and also with Opaque White to form delicate 
pastels, we realize the variety of color possible to be obtained. 

Now that we have traced the history and development of 
color up to the present, we are in a position to go on further 
and discuss color perception ; the psychology of color, the use 
of color and its applications. We have all heard that White is 
a mixture of color and that Black is the absence of color. 
In the field of light this is true, but in 
the realm of colored pigments and dyes 
such a statement is not entirely correct. 
If we take true white light, we can 
break it up into the colors of the spec- 
trum. This is done by passing a beam 
of white light thru a prism. The light is 
refracted into the colors of the spec- 
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trum, namely, Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, Yellow, Orange 
and Red. In other words, these seven colors constitute white 
light. Using these seven colors as pigments, we cannot make 
White. Unfortunately, dyes and pigments are not perfect in 
the same relationship as is color in light. Dyes and pigments 
possess such characteristics as opacity, particle size, absorp- 
tive powers, and others which are not present in light. Because 
of these shortcomings, it is necessary to employ hundreds of 
colored dyes and pigments to match the colors obtainable in 
the field of light with only the seven component colors of the 
spectrum. Likewise, if we remove all light, we have darkness 
or blackness. We cannot visualize a similar condition in a 
concrete substance, in which all color is removed to obtain 
blackness. We find that when Black is desired, we must add 
Black ink or paint to obtain this effect. 

Color exists for us because of two phenomena, namely, 
reflection and perception. White reflects all the colors of the 
spectrum and hence we see White. Black absorbs them all. 
True Blue reflects blue light and absorbs all others. True 
Yellow reflects yellow light and absorbs all Red, Green, Blue, 
Orange and Violet. So it goes with all the other colors. The 
fact that color exists depends upon this absorption and re- 

zhi /Wesee color because our eye is equipped 
ted light waves and record them on 
h carry them to the brain. In the case 
of color blindness, color exists as the 
normal person views it, but the color 
» blind person fails to record it on his 
fain in the normal fashion. 
* Men have spent lifetimes studying 
ind recording their findings in the 
of color, such as perception, 
facture, use, evaluation and phy- 




































































sics of color. Color has always been 
closely interwoven in the life of man. 
Special significance has always been 
attached to certain colors. Red is the 
most symbolic of all colors. In-ancient 
Greece, it was the sign of love. It was 
connected with the element fire and 
the planet Mars. The Egyptians con- 
sidered it the color of their race and developed cosmetics to 
emphasize this distinction. The Chinese called it the color of 
the South and used it upon the walls of temples to represent 
the sun and happiness. In England, the physician once wore it 
as a mark of his profession. 

Yellow was the divine color of marriage to the Hindu and 
early Hebrew. From earliest times it was associated with the 
sun. To the Christian, it represented power and glory and 
decorated the halos of saints and angels. 

Blue was shown great preference among all peoples. To the 
Greeks, it represented harmony and truth. To the Egyptians, 
it was divine and adorned the ceilings of temples. It repre- 
sents hope and piety in Christian symbolism and it is still 
part of the modern Jewish rite. Blue, in modern times, denotes 
philosophy as a branch of learning. 

Purple was the color of imperial Rome. In the ancient Jew- 
ish rite, it represented dignity and splendor. Purple to the 
early Christians symbolized suffering and endurance and in 
modern times is associated with Easter. It is used in prize 
awards to denote the outstanding. 

Green and nature go hand in hand. It represents the World 
Mother to the Mohammedan and was worn by all who had 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca. The Druids of England wore 
it as a token of learning. In modern times, it represents the 
science of medicine. 
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Medicine has long made use of color 
as a psychological aid in healing. Early 
physicians believed certain colors to be 
of value in combating disease. The use 
of color in this manner is known as 
chromotherapy. Beneficial results have | 
been attributed to Red and Blue light. 
Effects claimed for Red light may be 
chiefly due to the infra red or heat rays of slightly longer 
wave length, and the effects claimed for Blue or Violet are 
probably due to ultra-violet light which is very active chemi- 
ically. Aside from light, however, it has been definitely proven 
that color is of value in the curing of mental and neurotic 
cases. In these cases, advantage is taken of the fact that cer- 
tain colors affect the pulse, respiration and blood pressure of 
patients. Yellow has been found to be of aid in overcoming 
neurotic conditions, in treating shell-shock and as a mild 
stimulant to the vascular system. Green has been used to 
cheer chronic patients and to treat hysteria. The operating 
room of Passavant Hospital at Northwestern University has 
been painted green to relieve surgeon’s eyestrain. Experi- 
ments have also been conducted to determine the effect of 
color upon growth. From information gathered to date, it 
appears that dark colors of low reflection tend to retard de- 
velopment, whereas light colors of high reflection are favor- 
able to rapid growth. 

What associations do you have in your memory which are 
very closely interwoven with color? Many have violent dis- 
likes for certain colors. Invariably, these dislikes can be 
traced to some disagreeable incident. Perhaps you may asso- 
ciate Maroon with a violent automobile crash in which you 
were involved. Maybe Green is a color you detest. Why? 
Back in the archives of your memory may be stored away an 
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unpleasant little love affair with a vision in Green. Maybe the 
school bully continually wore a Green sweater and uncon- 
sciously you have built up the unpleasant association. 

Likewise, you may have a passion for certain colors. May- 
be as a child your mother was partial to a particular color in 
her dress, and you have come to associate this color with 
kindness, home and protection. Your first date may have 
been with the school belle who was attired in a lovely Yellow 
evening gown. Hence, Yellow brings memories of carefree 
days, of romance, of youthful passion. Native Americans 
returning from a prolonged stay in China will always have a 
kindly spot in their make-up for Blue. After months of look- 
ing at the muddy waters of the Whang Po River and the 
China Sea, with its yellowish, muddy cast, the stimulating 
effect of the clear blue waters of the open ocean cannot be 
adequately described. The Green mountains of Vermont, the 
White caps of the Rockies, the golden ripe wheat of the West, 
the cotton fields of the Southland will always bring pleasant 
color associations to natives of these sections. 

There can be no doubt about the influence of color in our 
modern life. Our language abounds with descriptive adjec- 
tives, employing colors for their connotation. This is espe- 
cially true of our speech in the vernacular. 

To illustrate this, | would like to quote a passage from the 
News Letter of the Inter-Society Color Council — January 
1937,—“In recent years, these troub- 
lous times have made some of us chron- 
ically blue. Our business was in the 
red. We were going home with the 
dark brown taste in our mouth. We 
were unable to look thru the old rose 
tinted glasses to see the yellow golden 
flood again flowing our way. The pur- 
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ple depression had us contemplating black mourning for 
dying business, departed bank accounts and profits. But we 
took a hitch in our belts and carried on, waiting for the rosy 
dawn, for we lacked the yellow streak. We toned up our 
product, gave it a more healthy complexion, made it more 
attractive; put more color spice into our sales appeal.” 

You, of the advertising profession, have long realized the 
importance of color and its value in sales promotion. You 
have studied color from a psychological viewpoint. Red has 
been found to attract attention. It is the color chosen by most 
extroverts and peoples of Latin origin. Under the influence 
of Red, objects appear to be heavier than they actually are. 
Green is used to create the appearance of coolness and fresh- 
ness. It causes objects to appear lighter in weight than they 
actually are. It calms the nerves and hence makes time appear 
to pass quickly. It creates an atmosphere of peace and 
tranquillity. Blue is used to advantage to create the impression 
of clearness and purity. It is not an outstanding color, yet it 
finds universal favor due to the fact that emotionally it in- 
spires peace and introspection. The most cheerful of colors 
is Yellow. Warm Yellow can create the illusion of making a 
product appear tasty and healthful. Purple is not a very popu- 
lar color. to denote luxuries and caters to the dis- 

fests perfumes, cosmetics, and the like. 

itis unappetizing, it is siden identified 
with foodstuffs. 

~ Numerous cases of increased sales 
“can be cited that are traceable directly 
to judicious use of color. A candy 
~ manufacturer who had been wrapping 
his candy in Blue paper suddenly 
_$witched to Red wrapping. Sales im- 
mediately responded. People buying 






























































on the impulse of the moment were 
attracted to the Red wrapper. A mail 
order house found that customers who 
received their catalogue in color, 
bought fifteen times more than those 
who received the same catalogue in 
Black and White. A British firm, before 
the war, couldn’t figure out why a 
competitive German product, at the same price level, was 
outselling them ten to one. They failed to realize that their 
package was done in Black wrappings, whereas the German 
product was wrapped in colors appealing to the Latin tem- 
perament. 

Sectional preference for colors exists right within the con- 
fines of our own country. Calendar printers and wall paper 
manufacturers have long realized this. Calendars and wall 
papers which are top flight sales items in New England may 
not sell in Louisiana. Because of this sectional preference 
to color and color combinations, the theory of scientific color 
selection is open to criticism. A combination of colors that 
is scientifically selected upon a theory of color harmony does 
not necessarily represent a combination which will appeal 
to the public. That-unknown and much abused quality of 
taste must be considered. A knowledge of human nature, 
regional living habits and backgrounds appear to be of greater 
importance in color selection than any theory of scientific 
color selection. 

Industrial plants have been quick to learn the advantage 
of color to increase efficiency. The old time factory with its 
dark walls is on the way out. In its place we find gayly painted 
interiors. Machines are painted in contrasting colors. Mov- 
ing parts are painted spot light Yellow, with the rest of the 
machine a gray to bring about a three dimensional effect. 
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As a result of these changes, it has 
been found that eyestrain is reduced, 
production increased, accidents de- 
creased and employee morale boosted. 
Other types of enterprises, such as 
meat markets, cafeterias, department 
stores and independent merchants are 
studying the effect of color upon their 
business and after careful selections, and occasional radical 
changes, away from Blacks, Grays and straight Whites re- 
port gratifying results. 

In recent years, several organizations have established 
themselves in a new type of industrial designing which com- 
bines beauty with utility. These organizations, after careful 
study of desired results, use color and colored designs to 
advantage in improving the efficiency, appearance and em- 
ployee and customer outlook of industrial, social and service 
organizations. Outstanding among these individuals is Nor- 
man Bel Geddes with whose name you all are undoubtedly 
familiar. Much of the design and color work done at the 
World’s Fair of a few years ago was the handiwork of this 
designer. 

In the present emergency, you can easily see the value of 
color. Protective coloration in the way of scientific camou- 
flage is saving thousands of lives at sea, in the battlefields 
and in the air. On the home front, we find that our Govern- 
ment is now one of the largest users of Printing Ink in the 
country. Much-of this is color. Recruiting posters, defense 
circulars, war bond literature, ration books, stickers, defense 
stamps, maps, and hosts of others, are frequently done in 
two or more colors. Why? Because color carries a punch. 
It has sales appeal. It draws attention. Last but not least, it 
builds morale. 
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Colored advertising, color printing, colorful surroundings 
are necessary for civilian morale. We all are feeling the effects 
of this war either directly or indirectly. We must keep our 
spirits high. A low morale is the first sign of a cracking nation. 
Can you picture your life, your spirit, your outlook if only 
Black and White surround you? Color is music to the eyes. 
If music were banned during a crisis, you couldn’t stand the 
depression—no sounds but noise. The eye is as important 
as the ear. If it were only to see Black, the monotony would 
produce a gloom—when a high morale is needed. So light 
up your story with color—words with a tune—and give the 
eyes the brightness and cheer a melody gives the ears. 

To the advertising profession must be given the praise it 
so justly deserves. Long have you realized the importance 
of color. Today you are doing an important job in using 
color to advantage in the war effort. You have done much 
to aid in building up the splendid morale of our nation. The 
success of many industries can also be traced to the enter- 
prise, foresightedness and initiative of you gentlemen, in the 
use of color. 

With the restriction of civilian goods, it is of prime im- 
portance that business keep its activities before the public. 
Industries that have been curtailed or eliminated for the 
duration must do a limited amount of advertising to remain 
in the minds of the buying population. This is necessary 
if these industries want to begin peace- 
time production on their former scale 
when final victory is ours. It is abso- 
lutely essential that this be done to 
insure jobs for the men returnit 
the battlefronts. On wartime 
tising budgets, the utmost dol 
can be obtained through coloré 













tising. Advertising in color carries the punch that puts the 
story over. The potential might of color is unlimited. 

In conclusion, I should like to quote a few stanzas of a 
poem written by Allston Gerry, an associate of mine, which 
I feel expresses in a few words, the importance of color today. 


Have you ever seen the color 
Of the foliage in the Fall? 

If you have you surely realize 
The effect upon us all. 





Jf nature spreads her color 
Without thought of war or strife, 
Then Printing Ink can likewise 
Bring more color in our life. 





It's color that we need 

In these bewildered days, 
Jo see it every day in print 
Jn a bundred different ways. 


Color is available— 

And color brightens life, 
‘Which truly is a factor 

In this day of war and strife. 


_ Js not color quite essential 
0 drive away the blues? 

nm insist on using colors 

their splendid hues. 














The efforts of this mighty strife are not alone we think 





Confined to implements of war—We must give thought to INK. 
Permit us here poetically, to tell in all sincerity 
A story of necessity—the use of PRINTERS INK. 


* * 


The public never think of ink 
Yet they see it day by day, 
They see it everywhere they go, 
It is always on display. 


It makes them sad or cheers them up 
Depending what they read, 

It thrills them to the nth degree 
When it tells of splendid deed. 


It makes them mighty hungry too, 
When they see an “AD” on food 
With appealing taste to appetite 
That affects the stomach’s mood. 


* 


Printing ink affects our lives in a thousand different ways, 
It remains forever with us from the cradle to the grave. 


* * * * bf 
It makes them rather thirsty Consider bonds and war stamps too 
On a summer’s day we think, With backing of our mint, 
By a picture in the subway Could we finance the war we say 
Of a long and cooling drink. If they were not in print? 
For study it’s essential Think of the many magazines 
As food to feed the brain— That dwell on varied subjects 
To teach the young folks how to read— If it were not for PRINTERS INK 
The youthful mind to train. How could they serve the public? 
And as for war, let’s frankly say, So let’s not mourn in black and white 
Despite what others think, When color can cheer up our life, 
For posters and all such display Bring harmony in place of strife, 
We must use COLORED INK. And give to all a restful sight. 


* 








COLOR-—into life is woven, Give us then the strength of foresight 
From a formula well chosen To bold this gift an earthly birthright 
By the gods whose gifted talents rule And in a spirit just and upright, 

our Planet's path in space. spread more color every place. 
ALLSTON GERRY 
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ECONOMY MODEL 


CerusAL VERTICAL ROTARY MITERER 


AT LOW COST 


PRICED LOW for the smaller printer and publisher, 
the NEW Economy Model Rouse Vertical Rotary 
Miterer meets a distinct need where the capacity of 
the Master Model Vertical is not required. 

More than 700 miters an hour may be cut on the 
NEW Economy Model Rouse Vertical Rotary Miterer. 

Right and left hand miters are made at a single cut on 
strip material. It is not necessary to cut the strip to 
length before the miters are made. There is no pre- 
liminary “getting ready.” Just place a full strip on the 
Rouse Vertical, set the gauge, clamp the strip, and cut 
one miter, or a hundred. Operation is simple. An easy 
pull on the convenient lever lowers the “V" shaped 
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MITERS AN HOUR 


cutter and gives two miters almost instantly. An elec- 
tric motor does all the work. 

Miters cut on the Economy Model Rouse Vertical 
Rotary Miterer are accurate. They make perfect joining 
corners that facilitate lock-up and print without visible 
joints. Perfectly matched corners can be produced on 
any rule including light hairline. 

Where composition is done, there should be a Rouse 
Vertical Miterer. The New Economy Model is the ideal 
machine for the smaller plant, or excellent auxiliary 
equipment for the larger plant where several machines 
are necessary for most efficient operation. Many plants 
have found it practical to use three or four machines. 
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Often the time saved by the Rouse Verti- 
cal Rotary Miterer will mean the differ- 


ence between loss and profit on a job. 


The NEW Economy Model Rouse Vertical Rotary 
Miterer looks speedy — and it is. It will do the work of 
hours in minutes. It enables you to meet price com- 
petition and make a profit. 

Other mitering methods cannot possibly compete in 
production or quality with power mitered material. It 
would be as logical to set straight matter by hand. 

The Economy Model Rouse Vertical Rotary Miterer 
will cut metal or brass strips up to 24 points in thick- 
ness. Perfect miters may be made for boxes only 12 
points square — and at the same rate of speed as for 
longer strips. 

The NEW Economy Model Rouse Vertical Rotary 
Miterer is equipped with % H.P., 110 volt A.C. 
60 cycle, single phase motor, adjustable lamp, hand 
clamp and cutter — just as illustrated. Placed on a 
bench or stand, it is ready for operation. It comes 


‘ 
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equipped with a gauge that measures strips for miter- 
ing up to 83 picas long. 24 Point capacity ............ 


Price $165 


Economy Model — 36 Point capacity........ $195 
OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Motor equipment other than above... .$10.00 Extra 
Extension Gauge which measures strips for miter- 
ings aay to 246 plowe Sete... 2 6 ec cee ences, $10.00 
Pedestal for mounting for use where space is 
9 60snciccamiegdeetesatous eee $20.00 
Strip Material Cabinet. (same as used on Master 
Model Rouse Vertical Rotary Miterer.) Serves as a 
mounting for the Vertical Miterer, and provides a con- 
venient storage space for rules and borders. . . .$40.00 
Ornamental Border Stop. Essential equipment for 
cutting decorative borders and ornaments... . .$10.00 
All Prices Quoted F.O.B. Chicago 


Ask Your Dealer About Delivered Prices and Terms 
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‘| UNCLE SAM ASKS YOUR HELP 


Needs Printers To Sponsor 
Wartime Project Bulletins 
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Graphic Arts Play Further 
Vital Part in War Effort 





The United States Government, 
through the Graphic Arts Victory 
Committee, has asked the printers of 
this country to help complete the war 
program by telling every civilian what 
Uncle Sam expects him to do. A com- 
prehensive outline of each project, 
when written, must be published as a 
project bulletin in order that the in- 
formation may be distributed to every 
center of influence. 

Contained in these project bulletins 
are the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions of the government agencies from 
which the program originates. Neither 
the United States Government nor 
any of its agencies has money for this 
educational purpose. Therefore, the 
publication of these project bulletins 
must be sponsored by public spirited 
volunteers. The logical people to do 
this are the printers and lithographers, 
their suppliers and their trade asso- 


ciations. In most cases, paper, plates . 


and compositions are furnished, and 
the creative work—the writing, art 
work and dummy—are furnished. 
Each project bulletin contains, in 
addition to suggested types of adver- 
tisements for other media, two pages 
giving specific suggestions for printed 
material tied in to the broad campaign. 


Current Projects and 
Their Status 


1. ABSENTEEISM. 16 pages. For 
OWI and the War Advertising Coun- 
cil. This has been completed by 
Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson, New York. 

2. WOMANPOWER. 16 pages. 
For OWI, War Advertising Council 
and the War Manpower Commission. 
The Eilert Printing Company of New 
York is sponsoring the printing. 

3. SHARE THE HOME PRO- 
JECT. 16 pages. For Federal Housing 
Commission. Sponsored by the J. A. 
Want Organization, New York. 
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4. SECURITY OF WAR INFOR- 
MATION. 16 pages. For OWI and the 
War Advertising Council. Sponsored 
by Standard Press, Washington, D.C. 


5. WINTERIZING AND FUEL 
CONSERVATION. GAVC is han- 
dling this directly with the depart- 
ments involved—WPB, OWI and 
OPA. Copy is O. K. and art work has 
been supplied. Being printed by Mar- 
bridge Printing Company, New York. 


Will You Sponsor These 
Project Bulletins? 


6. FOREST FIRES. For the OWI 
and the War Advertising Council. 
16 pages. 

7. SMALL WAR PLANTS. An 8 
page publication to help get business 
for the small war plants. Copy and 
art work ready for production. Not 
sponsored. 


8. ANTI-INFLATION. A big job 
for the OWI and the War Advertising 
Council. 32 pages in two colors. A 
sponsor is needed. 


9. NUTRITION. 16 page booklet 
on the basic food program for the 
War Advertising Council. Sponsor is 
needed for this, also. 


10. WAR PRODUCTION CASU- 
ALTIES. An 8 page booklet for the 
National Committee for the Con- 
servation of Manpower in War Indus- 
tries of the U. S. Department of 
Labor to show how national adver- 
tisers can help reduce our war pro- 
duction casualties. Not yet sponsored. 


Such sponsorship is not a “dona- 
tion.”” It is the printing industry’s 
answer to an appeal for needed gov- 
ernment support. No one group in 
the printing industry will derive any 
gain from your sponsorship of one of 
these project bulletins. The only bene- 
fit accruing to all of us is the knowl- 
edge that we are demonstrating once 
again the essentiality of the graphic 
arts industry to the war program. 


Advertisement 


BUDE 
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IPI has arranged to have a complete copy 
of the “Guide to Essential Wartime Print- 
ing and Lithography” inserted in each of 
the copies of Printing Equipment Engineer 
which will be distributed at the Craftsmen’s 
Convention. 








The government has recognized this 
in that they are asking us to support 
their program on the home front. 
GAVC has direct contact with the 
government agencies, such as OWI, 
OPA, ODT and is the authoritative 
agency through which the War Adver- 
tising Council is operating in matters 
of printing and lithography. The 
graphic arts related industries have 
an immediate opportunity to play a 
further vital part in the war effort. 


Need is Urgent—Write Today 


The need for support is urgent, so 
write today and tell which of these 
project bulletins you would care to 
sponsor. Give your first choice and at 
least three alternatives, since your first 
choice may have already been spon- 
sored before your request is received. 
Write to Henry Hoke, Graphic Arts 
Victory Committee, National City 
Bank Building, Madison at 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


International Printing Ink, Empire State 
Building, 350 Fifth Ave., New York1,N.Y. 
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After his conference with Publisher Daub 
and making the rounds of the plant on 
Monday morning, Joe Bloe retired to his 
hole in the wall. He automatically assumed 
a thinking position. Hi Mercury dropped 
a package and a letter—both mailed from 
Washington, D. C., by Oscar Graphchart. 
Oscar tendered his note book to Joe. In a 
second letter, he tells Joe he has acquired 
a new job, having been fired from his first 
one. 


his position. One glance gave assurance 
it was not a bill or a dun. The envelope 
bore no return address. The postmark 
looked interesting; it was stamped 
‘Washington, D. C.’. 

He tore open the letter and read: 


D.F.A.E. of H.R.A.A.P.-W.P.H.B.S.! 


Washington, D. C., 
June 1, 1943 


Momentary Building, No. B.S.-13 


Dear Joe: 


Here is my school notebook on business 
and statistics. Keep it and use it as long 
as you wish. If you get one idea from it, 
I shall feel repaid for sending it to you. 


Sincerely, 
OSCAR GRAPHCHART. 
OG-pbq 


1The Department for Advancement and Enlightenment of 
es —— Race After All Postwar Problems Have Been 
ved. 


P.S.—Don’t let the big words scare you Pa 
off. They simply describe a circumstance 
or condition, just as numbers describe a 
quantity. 


Joe Bloe, Foreman, 
Daub Publishing Company, 
Tincup, Colorado. 


Joe read Oscar’s note several times, 
He wondered if he should accept this 
favor from the “‘horseradish”’ artist. The 
package now claimed his attention, 
Evidently Oscar wanted to make sure it 
would not be returned immediately. 
There was no return address on the 
package. He could find none in the book. 
This omission gave the circumstance a 
different slant. Maybe Oscar meant well. 
He might be a good guy, after all. It 
seemed as though he had always meant 
well. 

Joe read the note again. It did sound’ 
sincere. Grampa used to say frequently: 
*‘Never look a gift horse in the mouth.” 
It might be a miracle. Then Joe noticed 
another sheet attached to the letter. It 





JOE BLOE’S NOTE BOOK—2 


Doodles and notes made by Joe Bloe after listening to and analyzing Oscar Graphchart’s erudite exposition of the 
principles of plant organization, (Part II, June issue) and how to express statistical matters by means of charts for inter- 
plant intelligence and in conferences with Publisher Daub. Apparently, Graphchart has made enough of an impression 
upon Joe to cause him to analyze the means for expressing statistical production records to help himself out of his diffi- 


culties. Here are Joe’s first attempts: 


eO IDI 


2.—Can’t use this for 3.—This 1:4 comparison, as in Nos. 1 

same reason as in No. 1. and 2, is confusing—therefore, can’t use 

The large rectangle is 4 this in making production graphs. To 

times size of small rec- save space, the longer rectangle is shaped 

tangle. Don’t look right. as shown. Actually, it’s 4 times as long as 
the shorter rectangle, but, it’s an optical 
illusion; it looks longer. 


















































1.—I must use simplest means in pre- 
paring graphs. Here, the graph compari- 
son is 1:4. Inside circle is 4 diam. of 
large circle. Outer circle is 4 area of 
large circle. Can’t use this—too con- 
fusing. 

















5.—Gosh! Looks like 4 lightning strokes in a thunder- 
storm. Too many lines for anyone to read unless he’s a 
shark. I know it’s unreadable. 


4.—Oscar calls this a “pie chart.” I don’t like it. The 
lettering in and around the circle sectors give me eye- 
strain and maybe the Old Man would get a headache. 
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Meet the smearykins, the gremlins who plague press- 
rooms! They are the fellows who create “ghosts” in 
your runs, hamper make-ready, smudge sheets, steal 
ink right off the forms. To banish them, use MERCURY 
ROLLERS AND BLANKETS, sure-fire smearykin 
desiroyers. Some of the powerful anti-smearykin 
features of Mercury Products: high resistance to ab- 
sorption of ink oils which induce swelling; roller-cores 
that are beautifully balanced and straight as a light- 
ray; blanket construction with just enough stretch to 
assure taut, even surface — and no more; coatings 
that are highly resilient, have remarkable affinity for 
ink, and are durable as a distance runner. 








BEST WISHES TO ALL ATTENDING THE 
CONVENTION OF 


INTERNATIONAL CLUB of PRINTING ARTS CRAFTSMEN 
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D. M. RAPPORT, Pres. Federal at 26th Street, CHICAGO 








Scene reconstructed by Joe Bloe after 
reading letter received from Oscar Graph- 
chart in Washington, D. C. Apparently, 
Oscar was “summarily disengaged from 
his job." His beneficent employer was too 
critical of Oscar's work (in Oscar's opin- 
ion). However, Oscar already has secured 
a new job with a new Division. 


was written in long hand. The writing 
was neat and precise. 
He read: 


Dear Joe: 





Due to the fact that my great-grand- 
father was “in trade” (he owned a gro- 
cery store and had four employees), I 


















An important 


Neur Epoch in Vj 


TWO FAMOUS ROLLER NAMES 
NOW LINKED UNDER ONE_ROOF 


@ Important new history was made in the roller 
business recently when the AMERICAN ROLLER 
COMPANY bought up the CHICAGO ROLLER 
COMPANY ...thus combining under one or- 
ganization two of the country's oldest and best 
known manufacturers of printers’ rollers, and 
assuring to the trade through this one great single 
source all of the noted quality, all the depend- 
able performance, all the exceptional durability 
for which both brands have so long been te- 
nowned. 


@ As in the past, “BUY AMERICANS" with 
confidence. Know that here are rollers produced 
in one of the country’s finest roller plants .. . 
scientifically crafted by highly skilled roller 
mechanics under the guidance and supervision 
of men widely recognized for their roller knowl- 
edge . . . rollers fore-ordained for long, superla- 
tive service because such service is methodically 
and painstakingly built into them. 




















MANUFACTURERS OF: 
SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER ROLLERS 
COMPOSITION ROLLERS 
LITHOGRAPH ROLLERS 
MAKE READYPASTE 

‘ PADDING GLUE 


*BRANCH ALSO AT 1531 BRANCH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CAN ROLLER COMPANY 


1342 NORTH HALSTED STREET Ge... CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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have been suspected of capitalistic 
thinking. 

This morning I was summarily dis- 
engaged from my job and paid right to 
the minute. My beneficent employer 
does not believe in dismissal notice or 
severance pay (for his own employees). 

Tomorrow I start on a new job. The 
Division was created today and already 
2000 people have been hired. We don’t 
have office space yet. I suppose we will 
grab a nice hotel or apartment house. 

The new Division is more to my liking 
as it is a real efficiency job (The D.F.S, 
of A.T.E.T.A.L.W.B.U.E.T.A.F.).? 

We are headed by a man who once 
worked for two weeks in a factory and 
actually helped make the payroll. This 
background should give him a good 
understanding of the problems of the 
working man. I hope to get along all 
right here. 


Sincerely, 


OSCAR GRAPHCHART. 


As Joe finished reading Oscar’s per- 
sonal note, the phone rang. Whis L. 
Blatt, the boss of the headline writers 
was on a rampage. Everything was 
wrong. Whis could always find someone 
to be the goat. When this occurred, the 
boys around the plant would say, ‘‘Whis 
is blatting again.” Joe hurriedly wrapped 
the notebook; he realized he was not the 
only one with a cross to bear. During 
Oscar’s stay in Tincup he was a bigshot. 
Anyone more than 300 miles from home 
is an expert. In Washington, Oscar was 
just another Joe Bloe. 

On the way home that night Joe 
stopped in to see Ernie. As Joe stepped 
in the door Ernie burped and yelled, 
‘“‘Hiyah Fluttergut; have one on the 
house.” 

Joe pretended not to notice the saluta- 
tion. Over a beer he said: “Ernie, now I 
know what Grampa meant when he said: 
‘*Tain’t what you know, its knowing 
where and how to find out that counts.’ 
That guy Oscar is O.K. He sent me his 
school notebook. I’m going to make ’em 
sit up and take notice.” 

Ernie looked like he had been up the 
night before—maybe sitting up with a 
“sick friend.’ He leaned over the bar 
and glared out of bleary eyes at Joe. He 
waved his big paw for silence. His 
bulbous nose almost touched Joe’s 
glass. Slowly and distinctly he growled, 
‘Joe, every man should tend bar for a 
while. Its a liberal education. The bums 
pretend to be big shots and the big shots 
act like bums. After a while you learn to 
smell ’em out.” 

“Yeah, I guess so,” said Joe trying to 
break into Ernie’s monologue but Ernie 
just waved his big paw commandingly 
and went on just as if he had not been 
interrupted. 

‘“‘Now Joe, you are a good guy. You 
will never be a big shot. So what! You 
keep your eye on the ball. You let the 





2The Department for the Study of the Alphabet to the End 
that All Letters Will Be Used Equally Thus Avoiding 
Favoritism. 
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PRINTING CRAFTSMEN 


are worthy of their traditions 


Down through the centuries no craft has held higher 
traditions nor adhered so honorably to them, than that of 
printing. Empires have come and gone and nations have van- 
ished into dust, but always the printing craftsman has remained 
true to the age-old standards of his trade. To do the job we//— 
this has been his constant goal. 

But in no other craft have soo/s been so important. Lacking 
these, the art of printing would never have developed and this 
would have altered the entire course of history. 


How Monomelt Helps in Modern Printing 
To supply essential tools to the modern printer—this is our 
normal peacetime role at Monomelt. Our equipment for mak- 
ing printing less costly, more efficient, rapid and easier all 
around is used in printing plants throughout the world— 
in 13 different countries. 

Tomorrow we shall again be able to provide you with 
Monomelt molten type-metal systems (which eliminate need 
of metal furnaces), fast, accurate plate shavers, and other 
equipment you need. 

WRITE TODAY for details about Monomelt 
equipment for postwar delivery. 


MONOMELT COMPANY 


1611 POLK STREET N. E., MINNEAPOLIS 
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or the leading manufacturer of type 
metal, each is making history in his field. 
For 21 years, Imperial has led the type 
metal industry with such achievements 
as — Imperial Plus Plan, Dross Drums, 
Metal Fluxes, Periodical Metal Analysis, 
etc. Now, more than ever before, it will 
pay your plant to switch to Imperial — 
the leader who has and is making type 
metal history. 
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IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 


Serving The Graphic Arts Industry Only 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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boys do the work. Now, you start in 
trying to do the thinking, and what 
happens? The boss will envy you and 
will want to trade places.” 

Ernie’s ironic commentary knifed 
Joe’s enthusiasm. His jaw was hanging 
on the bar rail. 

“Uh-uh-uh,” he stammered as _ he 
tried to break in. Ernie cut him off 
again with razor-sharp words. 

“You go home and read that book. 
And don’t come in here and tell me any 
more hard luck tales. I got a shillalah for 
nuts and pests. Go on home where you 
belong.” 

He waved Joe out as carelessly as a 
printer slides slugs off the stone into the 
hell box. 


(To Be Continued) 


NOTHING TO DO TILL TOMORROW 





Electrotyping Without Wax, 
Graphite or Impression Lead 


R. M. SCHAFFERT! and BRUCE W. GONSER! 


orial Institute for Printing Plates 

Research, Inc., has resulted in the 
development of a new electrotyping pro- 
cess? which promises to entirely eliminate 
the need for wax, graphite or impression 
lead. 

Wax and graphite. have been the 
standby materials of electrotypers since 
the invention of electrotyping over 100 
years ago. It was not until shortly after 


PP eri 1 research at Battelle Mem- 





Y esterpay this batch of slugs was making some 
good impressions. Today it is taking it easy. To- 


morrow it's back to the wars—back for the remelt 
and the remould and another tour of duty in the shop. 
How will it do the job this trip? And the next? 
And the next? If it's Blatchford Metal you can be 
sure it will do all right, thank you. Because Blatch- 
ford Metal is not merely right to begin with, it's kept 
right ad infinitum by the famous Blatchford testing 
and replacement service. Why don’t YOU try Blatch- 


ford Metal... 


and the service that keeps it ever- 


lastingly serviceable? 


E. W. BLATCHFORD CO., New York e NATIONAL LEAD CO., Chicago 
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LINOTYPE 
MONOTYPE 
INTERTYPE 
LUDLOW 
TYPE CASTER 
STEREOTYPE 





the beginning of the century that im- 


pression lead entered the picture as a 


molding medium for fine-screen _half- 
tone work. 

White-walled electrotype foundries, 
free of the characteristic wax fumes and 
the all pervading “‘black lead”’ dust, can 
now become a practical realization as 
the result of a new electrotyping process 
which employs a ther moplastic material 
to replace wax and impression lead and a 
metallic coating to replace graphite. 

The process is the property of Printing 
Plates Research, Inc., a group of eleven 
electrotyping establishments, sponsoring 
a broad research program at Battelle 
Memorial Institute on improvements in 
letterpress printing plates. 

This new process is now in use on a 
commercial production scale in the elec- 
trotyping foundries of the Van Bolt- 
Kreber Electrotype Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and the Capital City Printing 
Plate Company, Des Moines, Iowa. In- 
stallations for using the process are also 
under way in the plants of other mem- 
bers of Printing Plates Research, Inc. 

The quality of the electrotype molds 
made by this new process is better than 
that of the finest lead molds. When it is 
recalled that the finest of sound record- 
ings are made in a similar thermoplastic 
material, thereby reproducing the detail 
of sound waves without distortion, the 
accuracy of such molds for electrotyping 
is definitely greater than that now ob- 
tained in impression lead. Only rela- 
tively low pressures are required to mold 
the new material, making it possible to 
produce molds with light-weight wax 
molding presses. 

The molding material is made from a 
special synthetic resin of the thermo- 
plastic type, which is supplied to the 
molder in the form of a thin sheet re- 
quiring no preparation prior to molding, 
except to cut the sheet to the right 
dimensions. 

Molding is accomplished by the use of 
a preheating unit attached to the press 
which warms the thermoplastic sheet to 
the proper plasticity for molding, after 
which the sheet and pattern are entered 
between the press platens and molded. 
While under pressure, the plastic ma- 
terial cold-sets to a hardened elastic con- 
dition, which permits easy removal of 
the mold from the pattern without 
stretching or distortion. No graphite or 
releasing agent is required. 

Depth of impression is controlled by 
using a heat-resistant synthetic molding 
blanket. 

Differing from other molding medi- 
ums, thermoplastic molds are undam- 
aged during the removal of the electro- 
type shell from the mold, hence, can be 
used repeatedly if more than one electro- 


1 Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, O. 


2 Patents pending. : 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Printing Patents 


This data is compiled exclusively for Printing Equipment Engineer by Invention, Inc., is verified in the United States 
Patent Office, and is comprehensive of all patents in the field of each heading for the dates specified. 
For copies of patents listed here, specify the patent numbers and send 10c for each separate patent (stamps not accepted) 


to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C 


Editor's Note-—The following Printing 
Press and Equipment Patents were held 
over from the July issue of Printing Equip- 
ment Engineer. The inclusive dates for 
these held-over patents range from 
May 25 to June 22. 


Printing Presses and Equipment: 


2,320,528. DAMPENING ROLL for use with an offset 
lithographic press of the type illustrated and described in 
Jirousek patent 2,109,486, and the like. Roll is sub- 
stantially self-adjusting and may be simply locked in 
place by the operator. Dampening roll has mounting 
means comprising a bracket rectilinearly slidable in a 
plane normal to the axis of the roll. An extension of the 
bracket is pivotally mounted and is adapted to support 
an end of the roll. Means are also provided for locking 
the bracket and extension against further movement 
when proper adjustment of the roll has been obtained. In- 
vented by Joseph F. Jirousek, Cleveland, Ohio. Assigned 
to The Chandler & Price Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Applica- 
tion September 13, 1940. 8 claims. 


2,320,744. APPARATUS FOR APPLYING PRINTING 
INKS TO TEXTILES such as napped or piled fabrics. A 
napped fabric is gradually brought into contact with an 
ink image on a printing roll sothat the fibers of the napped 
fabric meet the ink in a substantially erect position. Then 
the fabric is lightly pressed or pulled against the printing 
ink. Application of ink in this manner tends to gradually 
urge the printing ink around the fibers without distortion 
of the ink image or crushing of the fibers. Invented by 
John J. Ormond, Boston, Mass. Assigned two-thirds to 
Joseph D. Ramsey, Boston, Mass. Application Septem- 
ber 16, 1941. 10 claims. 


2,320,762. CLAMP FOR HOLDING DOWN STEREO- 
TYPE PLATES on printing press cylinders, having a 
margin bar which is an improvement on that shown in 
patent 1,928,161. In the present invention grooves or re- 
cesses are provided in the margin bar to accommodate 
lips cast on a double width page. Due to the greater 
width of the double page plate, there is more tendency for 
it to lift when the press is running at speed. The special 
margin bar of the present invention is designed to hold 
down the center section of the wide double page plate in 
better fashion than the margin bar of the previous patent. 
Invented by Paul L. Tollison, North Plainfield, and Isidor 
Tornberg, Plainfield, N. J. Assigned to Wood Newspaper 
Machinery Corp., Plainfield, N. J. Application November 
28, 1941. 7 claims. 


2,321,057. METHOD OF PRINTING with a rotary in- 
taglio printing press, this application being a division of 
the application issued as patent 2,217,191, reported in 
Printing Equipment Engineer for November, 1940. The 
method makes possible impression lengths greater or less 
than the peripheral length of the printing cylinder. A 
variety of effects may be produced by suitably correlat- 
ing the angular speeds of the control cam and printing 
cylinders. These may be related after the manner of ratios 
used in hunting tooth gear sets. Thus even with a cam 
speed near to the cylinder speed, the length of the im- 
pression can be made several times the peripheral length 
of the printing cylinder. The same cylinder may have 
various designs which may be printed selectively or in 
various chosen combinations. Invented by Adolph Weiss, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned by mesne assignments to Inter- 
chemical Corp., New York, N. Y. Original application 
June 2, 1938. Divided and this application October 25, 
1939. 9 claims. 


2,321,134. STENCIL-PRINTING SCREEN APPARA- 
TUS for applying color repeat designs upon flexible webs 
of textile fabrics, paper, and like materials. Apparatus in- 
cludes a central table for supporting a screen frame and a 
pair of spools, one carrying a roll of web to be printed, and 
the other serving as a take-up roll for the web after 
printing. The web to be printed is adhesively fixed to a 
carrier belt which is fed manually intermittently from 
one spool below the screen to be wound upon the other 
spool. Invention provides an improved form of color 
squeegee for spreading the color paste upon and through 
the stencil screen. Invented by Harry Fleisher, Water- 
town, Conn., and George H. Tillett, Jackson Heights, 
N. Y. Assigned to Roto-Matic Screen Printer, Ltd., New 
York, N. Y. Continuation of application Serial No. 
364,604, November 7, 1940. This application September 
6, 1941. 4 claims. 


2,321,140. APPARATUS AND METHOD FOR PRINT- 
ING which willinsure rapid drying of the printed surface, 
and which will minimize or entirely prevent offsetting. 
Method comprises applying to a printing member a film 
of printing ink and a film forming (or setting) material 
which is soluble in the ink. The film forming material may 
be applied to the type either before or after the ink is 
applied by means of a suitable coating roller. Then the 
ink and the film forming material are transferred to- 
gether to the surface of the sheet or web. Invented by Wil- 
liam F. Grupe, Lyndhurst, N. J. Assigned to Interchemi- 


cal Corp., New York, N. Y. Application December 28, 
1939. 8 claims. 


2,321,228. GAUGE FOR SETTING PLATE MOUNT 


MECHANISMS, which determine datum positions for 
the plate clamping abutments of press cylinders. Method 
used with the gauge is to correspondingly position on re- 
spective cylinders the corresponding clamping abutments 
of a number of press cylinders under pressure in each in- 
stance in the absence of the respective plates. Thereafter, 
the respective plates are forced under pressure against 
the abutments in substantially the same direction as that 
in which pressure was exerted in positioning the abut- 
ments. Invention is said to reduce the time required for 


registering and locking up plates on multiple color presses 
by as much as two-thirds. Invented by Joseph E. McMul- 
len, Milwaukee, Wis. Assigned to The Journal Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Application March 4, 1942. 17 claims. 


2,321,329. PRINTING ROLL MOUNT for a textile print- 


ing machine, constructed and arranged so that the print- 
ing roll may be properly adjusted relative to the backing 
cylinder and moved axially cr laterally. Feature of the in- 
vention is a self-aligning bearing assembly for supportin 
the printing roll, which permits adjustments axially an 
radially of the printing roll without disturbing the align- 
ment of the bearings. Invented by Stephen H. Stafford, 
Oxford, and Herman A. Smith, Holden, Mass. Assigned 
to Rice Barton Corp., Worcester, Mass. Application Oct- 
ober 11, 1940. 1 claim. 


2,321,342. ROTARY INTAGLIO PRINTING PRESS of 


the type shown in this inventor’s patent 2,055,272, hav- 
ing a simplified structure. The complete machine, includ- 
ing paper supply, may be arranged to have all operating 
parts actuated in coordination from a single source of 
power. Substitution of printing cylinders of different sizes 
is readily effected. Also, printing cylinder impressions of 
different lengths may be made from a single printing cyl- 
inder. A combination pressure roller, web-feeding means 
and web-cutting mechanism is provided which enables 





a Lily 
Gilden? 


(A ‘TIME-SAVING 
TIP FOR MANY 
FINE ENGRAVERS) & 





No use GILDING A LILY — you can’t improve it. No use 
pumicing or “punishing” the New Machine-Cut Fin- 


ish either. 


This finish was developed after a great deal of experi- 
menting and research. Every known method of grinding 
was tried. Every type of abrasive was used in order to 
arrive at just the right “tooth” and just the right surface 


for flawless engravings. 


Pumicing is a necessary process on certain finishes, to 
get rid of scratches and ridges. But, it isn’t necessary 
with the new Machine-Cut Finish. Why? Because there 
are no scratches and ridges on this finish. 

To get the best results with Machine-Cut Finish, it is 
only necessary to swab the plate with a solution of 


— 


followed by a water rinse. 


2 ounces of trisodium phosphate per gallon of water 


Zomo-Electric Zinc and A-Z Alloy both have the 
New Machine-Cut Finish. You can get them, plain 
or Backoted, from your regular metal supplier. 
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The C&G No. 3-A Saw Trimmer affords the versa- 
tility and accuracy essential to the production of 







fine composition. 


or mortising. 


The C&G Clamp is made for the 
safe and accurate sawing of slugs 
and type to as little as 9 points in 
length. The Any Angle Gauge  ‘otype high. It will work wood 
makes the setting of type in angle 
blocks easy and fast. 

The Right and Left Hand Miter 
Vice facilitates the accurate cutting 
of miters for boxes and borders. The 
Balanced Saw Arbor affords quick 
changes from sawing and trimming 
slugs to positions for undercutting 


These and many other exclusive 
features are fully described in the 
latest circular on the C&G No. 3-A 
Saw Trimmer. 


The C&G Router, Jigsaw 
and Type High Machine is es- 
sential equipment in the com- 
plete composing room. It will 
drill, rout, make inside or out- 
side mortises and finish cuts 


or metal mounted plates. 

The C&G Router, Jigsaw and Type 
High Machine eliminates the need 
of sending plates out for making 
small plate corrections, key changes, 
and similar work. It will cut tint 
blocks to any desired shape. It 
brings new possibilities in interest- 
ing design to the creative printer. 
Latest circular will suggest an end- 
less number of uses. 

To insure the earliest possible delivery on C&G equipment 
you should order now. Circulars giving complete information 


FOR FINE PRINTERS 





on C&G equipment will be sent upon request. 


MILWAUKEE SAW TRIMMER CORPORATION 





these elements to perform dual functions. Invented by 
Adolph Weiss, Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned by mesne assign- 
ments to Interchemical Corp., New York, N. Y. Original 
application June 2, 1938. Divided and this application 
October 25, 1939. 11 claims. 


2,321,718. PRINTING PRESS OF FLAT BED AND 
PLATEN TYPE, having an arrangement whereby sev- 
eral colors may be printed simultaneously on spaced sec- 
tions of a sheet in a “- operation, or, in certain in- 
stances, different types of ink may be applied to separate 
sections of the sheet. The roller which supplies ink to the 
type is arranged to pass over separate spaced inking 
mechanisms, each of which applies a separate color or 
type of ink to predetermined sections of the roller. These 
inking means are arranged so that they may be mounted 
in the chase with the type and in any relation with re- 
spect to each other to obtain the desired multicolored 
effect. Invented by Marcus A. Wells, Worcester, Mass. 
Unassigned. Application February 27, 1941. 8 claims. 


2,321,974. APPARATUS FOR PRODUCING MULTI- 
TONE OR MULTI-COLOR EFFECTS on relatively 
thick or cut pile fabrics. The fabric is conducted into a 
dye bath face side down and between squeezing rollers 
which force the dye into the backing of the fabric, and re- 
move excess dye. Then the fabric is passed over a drag 
rollinto a printing device where it goes face down over an 


610 EAST CLYBOURN STREET, MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 


engraved roller treated with a solvent for the dye, absorb- 
ing the treating material. This creates a washing action or 
dilution of the dye and causes the unfixed dye in the fabric 
areas contacting the solvent on the roller to migrate 
toward the back of the cloth. The fabric then passes into a 
steaming chamber where the dye is fixed to the fibers. In- 
vented by Whitworth F. Bird, Wallingford, Pa. Assigned 
to Collins & Aikman Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. Application 
December 19, 1939. 8 claims. 


2,322,530. GRAVURE PRINTING CYLINDER which is 


mechanically knurled in such a way that it is provided 
with traps or wells for ink or coating material. Hence it ig 
adapted for high speed application of thick and uniform 
coatings of continuous film forming materials on rapidly 
traveling webs of packaging material or printing stock. 
The cylinder may be included in a multi-color gravure 
printing press so that the web may be first coated, the 
coating dried and then the coated web printed upon the 
coated side, or rer, the web may be first printed, 
then coated and finally dried. Invented by Charles J. 
MacArthur, Glen Ridge, N. J. Unassigned. Application 
June 14, 1939. 3 claims. 


2,322,736. METHOD OF TREATING MONOSAC- 


CHARIDES such as dextrose, invert sugar, etc. of the 
type used as plasticizers or softening agents for adhesives, 
such as animal or vegetable glues, whereby the softening 


and plasticizing function is improved, and undesirable 
tanning action is prevented. This is accomplished by re- 
—_ monosaccharide with an alkaline bisulfite such 
as sodium bisulfite. The glue compositions are useful in 
making printers’ rollers. Invented by Nathan R. Pike, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Paul H. Kelm, Fort Lee, and George 
A. McLaren, Jr., West Englewood, N. J. Assigned to 
Applied Sugar Laboratories, Inc., New York, N. Y. Appli- 
cation November 14, 1941. 4 claims. 


The following patents are included in 
the period from June 29 to July 13 in- 


clusive. 


Binding, Cutting, Perforating: 


2,324,080. CLUTCH CONTROL MECHANISM FOR A 


WIRE STITCHER or other power machine, for prevent- 
ing repeat cycles of operation. The clutch is normally dis- 
engaged and can be engaged by the operator for only a 
single cycle. A solenoid, energized under control of the 
operator, effects movement of clutch control device and 
upon completion of movement the solenoid is de-energized 
and the clutch control mechanism returned to its initiat 
position. Invented by John F. Haunty, Dayton, Ohio. 











2" wide, 150’ rolls - - 


Sample on request 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS SUPPLY 
LYNN, MASS. 


P. O. BOX 924 








Why Not Try the New Way!| s¢6VAZ 
Mount Cuts on Bases with the new L4 
A.P.S. Double Gummed Paper Tape 


.50 each 
2" wide, 500’ rolls - - 1.25 each 
2” wide, 600’ rolls - - 1.50 each 
4" wide, 150’ rolls - - 1.00 each 
4” wide, 500’ rolls - - 92.50 each 
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JUSTRITE 
SAFETY CANS 


The safe, sensible way to handle benzine and 
*flammable liquids around the shop or factory. 
No splashing, spilling or waste. Always closed 
except when pouring. Built for service. 7 sizes 
—1 pt. to 5 gals. Approved, inspected and 
individually numbered and labeled by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 

Ask your jobber or write direct for full details and prices 


JUSTRIT 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2090 North Southport Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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There’s one thing certain, you can 
always depend upon true halftone 
reproduction, ease of manipulation, 
and uniformity of casts when you 


use Burgess Chrome Mats. 
251 
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BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY = essen ssste co." 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Burgess Chrome and Tone-Tex Mats 426 Polson Bldg., 


't-Y44 Ye) ai : ILLINOIS SEATTLE, WASH. 











The war means shortages on the Home Front... both of 
materials and manpower. Until the war is over, your com- 
posing room will suffer more and more from lack of sufficient 
and well qualified labor. It fs important, therefore, that 
it be arranged and equipped in the most efficient manner. 
Hamilton equipment offers the solution by making possible 
good arrangement and providing compositors with oppor- 
tunities to work productively ALL THE TIME. 





Hamilton’s large steel plant is devoted almost entirely to 
war production ...a job we are proud to do. We are still 
able to supply you with all regular wood items, however, 
and also have quite a good stock of steel items available 
which can be supplied in accordance with the W.P.B. 
limitation order. 

See your Hamilton dealer for full information about the 
Hamilton items available and how they will help you meet 
the war-time problems. 





Hamilton MANUFACTURING COMPANY : TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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Assigned to Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Application July 26, 1941. 9 claims. 


2,324,380. APPARATUS FOR SLITTING A PILE OF 
SHEETS, such as record sheets, into individual strips. 
The cutting means is like an ordinary band saw, but with 
teeth in the opposite direction from the usual and with the 
inclined edge of the teeth sharpened. A two part jig has 
two plates, one above the other, with registering slots. A 
block of sheets is clamped between the jig plates and 
guided on the table into the endless cutting band by means 
of the upper and under plate slots registering with the 
band. Thus the enclosed stack of sheets can be shoved 
across the band, slitting the sheets in line with the upper 
and under slot. Invented by John Frei, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
Assigned to The W. 8. Gilkey Printing Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Application April 6, 1942. 10 claims. 


2,324,413. NOVEL METHOD OF BOOK-BINDING or 
ad formation in which the printed leaves are arranged 
in superimposed layers to form a pad and so that as the 
topmost leaf is read, it must be detached to expose the 
leaf under it. The pages are initially held together by ce- 
ment in a slit in the pages parallel to one of the edges of 
the book and extending as an incision through the entire 
book. Invented by Henry H. Moreton, East Orange, N. J. 
Unassigned. Application December 9, 1941. 4 claims. 


Composing Room Equipment: 


2,324,280. TABULATING MECHANISM, adapted to be 
incorporated in a control form composing machine such as 
a control tape perforator without in any way affecting the 
operation of the machine in the composition of non- 
tabular matter. In response to the actuation of a single 
manually operable key the mechanism is operative auto- 
matically to effect recordation of two distinct signal com- 
binations on the control tape. One of these signal combina- 
tions serves to condition the typographic machine for the 
tabulating operation, the other signal combination con- 
trolling the machine to effect printing in a predetermined 
position in a line. A novel tape feeding device adapted for 
high speed operation feeds the tape either forward or back- 
ward and tape feed is interrupted during operation cycles 
in which no signals are perforated, thus conserving tape 
and eliminating blank positions which cause loss of time 
through idle cycling of the (> machine con- 
trolled by the tape. Invented by Howard D. Colman, 
Rockford, Ill. Assigned to Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, 
Ill. Application January 15, 1940. 81 claims. 


2,324,399. IMPOSING TABLE APPARATUS for facili- 
tating the fitting and aligning of printing elements, forms 
or plates, in the first instance, and successive forms in 
multi-color printing, with the key forms to obtain their ac- 
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Teletypesetter will do for 
composing machines 


[When the war is won| 


HEworld’sfinest airplane engines 

are equipped with super-chargers 
for extra horsepower, extra speed, 
extra efficiency. And composing ma- 
chines attain all-time highs in out- 
put with the help of Teletypesetter 
equipment. On large-volumestraight- 
matter, Teletypesetter users report 


all day averages of 350 to 400 lines 
per hour. 


Today war work has deferred the 
production of Teletypesetter equip- 
ment. But after Victory, it can give 
your composing machines new speed 
and efficiency. TELETYPESETTER 
CORPORATION, Chicago, Illinois. 


TELETYPESETTER 


REG. U, S, PAT. OFFICE 
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curate arrangement with respect to one another. The ends 
of a transparent sheet, upon which the key image is print- 
ed, are wound upon supports on a frame mounted on a 
pair of parallel tracks on the imposing table. The trans- 
parent sheet may be unwound from one support to the 
other to bring the key image in correct position over the 
stone whereby printing elements adapted to be used for 
printing a different color, etc., may be correctly placed 
thereunder. Relative displacement of the sheet is auto- 
matically and exactly controlled by movement of the 
transparent sheet support. The difference in diameter of 
rolls produced by winding and unwinding is compensated 
for by slip in the reels. Invented by Benjamin I. Kaye, 
pc N. Y. Unassigned. Application April 25, 1941, 
clalms. 


Feeding, Folding, Delivery: 


2,323,003. PAPER SLITTING APPARATUS wherein a 
paper supply roll supplies paper which is cut by a circular 
knife after which the slitted sheet is rewound on a take-up 
roll. An idler roll under the paper sheet, rotatable by the 
peripheral speed of the take-up rcll, has means to transfer 
its peripheral speed to the knife by means of an inter- 
mediate roll frictionally engaged between the idler roll 
and the knife bearing roll, thereby to give the circular 
edge of the knife the same peripheral speed as the velocity 
of the paper sheet being cut. Invented by Paul Baur, 
Heidenheim-on-the-Brenz, Germany. Vested in the Alien 
Lp ci Custodian. Application February 28, 1941. 

claims. 


2,323,741. SPEED CONTROL SYSTEM particularly use- 
ful to maintain a constant linear speed of a web of paper 
being wound or unwound. As the diameter of the roll in- 
creases the speed of a direct current motor is decreased 
proportionately to keep the paper running at constant 
speed. This is accomplished by having a regulating gen- 
erator frictionally driven by a pilot roller against the roll 
of paper and which gives an output voltage proportional 
to speed. As paper speed tends to increase, the regulator 
field is strengthened, but is a differential field and is sub- 
tracted from the output of the winding so the regulator 
output drops until motor speed is reduced. Paper speed 
can be adjusted by a varying rheostat. Invented by Earl 
C. Watson, Wilkinsburg, Pa. Assigned to Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Application 
May 15, 1941. 11 claims. 


Plate Making: 
2,322,982. ENHANCING OF LIGHT-SENSITIVENESS 


of photographic printing material containing relatively 4 
light-insensitive diazo-compounds by combining them j 


with aromatic keto-compounds, such as are soluble in 
water, or in a mixture of water and alcohol. Keto-com- 
pounds containing a CO-group in a benzene ring or an- 
other ring, for instance quinones have proven particu- 
larly good. Invented by Gottlieb von Poser, Wiesbaden, 
Germany. Vested in the Alien Property Custodian. 
Application January 4, 1941. 15 claims. 


2,323,424. NON-METALLIC FILM FOR PHOTO- 
GRAVURE PRINTING FORMS of copper, nickel, and 
comparable metals, which is adhereat, insoluble, and 
abrasive-resistant. The film’s properties permit successive 
electrodepositing and stripping of copper ‘‘shells” on a 
form five or six times before it is necessary to reform the 
basic film. The solution for forming the film contains a 
metal-etching ingredient or compound such as sulphuric 
acid, and metal salts, such as cadmium sulphide and cop- 
per sulphate, in water. A chemical, such as ammonium 
sulphate, is added to promote the reaction; and an added 
coloring substance, such as potassium permanganate, 
shows by appearance when the reaction has reached its 
most satisfactory stage, whereupon the remaining solution 
is washed from the metal. The film is insoluble in nitric 
acid and in sulphuric acid though soluble in cyanide solu- 
tions and is probably a complex or double salt or oxide. 
Invented by George Schore, New York, N. Y. Unassigned. 
Application August 31, 1940. 11 claims. 


2,323,752. METHOD OF MAKING SHALLOW LINE 
PHOTOENGRAVING PLATES in one bite, having 
sufficient depth for suitable printing. The base layer of the 
plate is made of any metal suitable for photoengraving 
such as zinc, copper, magnesium, aluminum, etc., and is 
performed by casting, knurling or cutting to give a face 
terminating in thin, spaced pillers. The ends of these pil- 
lars lie in the same plane and are spaced over the plate in 
sufficient number and separation to hold paper, or other 
material being printed, away from the ink that may be- 
come lodged in the base of the plate while printing is being 
done. The pillars may be rounded at their ends and so 
small as to contribute little if any vi-ible distortion of an 
engraved image. The base may be coated with an inter- 
mediate layer of chlorinated rubber, in turn coated with a 
light sensitive wash-off etch resistant layer. The chlori- 
nated rubber is soluble in solvents that will not dissolve 
the projections on the base so that when the photographic 
layer is developed, and the image portion hardened, the 
rubber plate may be etched leaving the projections. In- 
vented by Walter Howey, Boston, Mass. Unassigned. 
Application December 26, 1939. 12 claims. 


2,324,197. PREPARATION OF LIGHT-SENSITIZED 
COATING for lithographic and other printing plates. It 
is composed of a sensitized water containing solution of 
the product of casein heated with glycol to degredation 
of the casein to about the extent as by bringing the tem- 
perature of the mixture up to 165° C in 90 minutes. Finally 
the solution is separated from the glycol. Invented by 
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TrimOsaw 


If you're lucky enough to find a used Hammond 
TrimOsaw, buy it without delay — with confi- 
dence. We will trade it against a new one after 
Victory. 


Hammond Machinery Butlders, Ine. 


1604 DOUGLAS AVENUE e KALAMAZOO 54F, MICHIGAN 
EASTERN BRANCH —71 WEST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


HAMMOND GLIDER 
Finest, fastest 
TrimOsaw ever OF KALAMAZOO 


produced. 
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TINGUE PRESS BLANKETS AND DRAW SHEETS 


Tingue Printing Press Blankets take up the shock of excess “sock” 
and eliminate many of the breaks caused by too much squeeze that 
affects the strength of the paper fibre, thereby weakening the web. 


When your presses are equipped with Tingue Blankets—or Draw 
Sheets, you will get MORE impressions—yes, BETTER impressions— 
and you can “keep ‘em running’ —faster—and longer. 


Let us show you how you can sav2 on makeready time. 


|| TINGUE BRown « co. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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James P. Danehy, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Assigned to 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Application 
July 2, 1941. 20 claims. 


2,324198. PROCESS FOR MAKING LITHOGRAPHIC 
PLATES with elimination of disadvantages of albumin. 
Process comprises counter-etching the plate, washing, pre- 
etching with a solution of gum arabic and mono-ammoni- 
um phosphate and ammonium nitrate, washing and coat- 
ing with the product of casein described in patent 2,324,- 
197, nemadakers. Thereafter the plate is exposed, de- 
veloped, treated with an alkalin solution and etched. In- 
vented by James P. Danehy, Cleveland Heights, and John 
H. Newland, Athens, Ohio. Assigned to Harris-Seybold- 
Potter Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Application July 2, 1941. 
18 claims. 


Printing Inks and Related Chemicals: 


2,322,927. COLORED PRINTING INK which may be of 
moderate or high quality of resistance to bleeding, adapted 
selectively for cheaper or more expensive boxes of the cor- 
rugated board type which are to be printed for ornamenta- 
tion or advertisement. Ink resists smearing when handled 
and exposed to wet weather. The ink comprises basic zein 


rosinate aniline dye and sulphonated castor oil. The first 
printing may or may not be followed by over-printing 
with the same composition, uncolored, as a transparent 
protective coating. Invented by Pierre Drewsen and John 
R. Little, Sandusky, Ohio. Assigned to The Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. Application Septem- 
ber 2,1938. 2 claims. 


2,323,591. TEXTILE PRINTING PASTE containing rub- 
ber of reduced viscosity which is said to produce fine 
prints without spreading, and softer material, with good 
resistance to washing, ironing, and dry cleaning. The 
paste contains a color-binding agent consisting essentially 
of depolymerized rubber and a rubber derivative of the 
class consisting of chlorinated rubber and the reaction 
products of rubber and amphoteric metal halides in 
amount sufficient to reduce the tack of the rubber but not 
exceeding 50% of the weight of the rubber. Invented by 
David M. Gans, Bronx, N. Y. Assigned to Interchemical 
Hp New York, N. Y. Application July 12, 1939. 

claims. 


2,323,710. NON-OFFSET PRINTING INK, capable of 
being hardened by steam yet having sufficient water tol- 
erance to prevent separation of the shellac contained 
therein from the solvent even under high humidity condi- 
tions. A resin comprising a rosin or a terpene hydrocarbon 
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Chemical Co. 





of the formula CioHie modified by an alpha beta unsat- 
urated organic polybasic acid is used with the shellac, asa 
binder, with a polyglycol as the solvent for the binder, 
When exposed to steam right after printing the binder 
forms a thin hard film over the exposed surface of the 
printed film. Invented by Donald Robert Erickson and 
Paul J. Thoma, Kalamazoo, Mich. Assigned to Michigan 
Research Laboratories, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich. Applica- 
tion June 2, 1941. 2 claims. 


2,323,877. WETTING AND DISPERSION OF PIG- 
MENTS usefulin the manufacture of printing inks as well 
as paints and lacquers. Pigment and vehicle in a partially 
wetted suspension are brought into contact with an im- 
pactor such as a hammer mill or paint spray gun. Air is 
forced into the suspension, reducing the particles to a fine 
state of subdivision, in suspension with the air. While in 
this state vehicle particles envelop the pigment particles, 
completely wetting them, and when the suspension is 
broken and the air escapes, the pigment and vehicle 
coalesce. Invented by Forrest L. Turbett, Joplin, Mo. 
Assigned to The Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Application June 3, 1941. 3 claims. 


Printing Presses and Equipment: 


2,323,843. MACHINE FOR AFFIXING PRINTED IN- 
DICIA to textiles and fabrics by means of transfer label 
tapes, etc. The device automatically feeds the indicia tape 
to locate each transfer accurately at the stamping position 
independently of the feeding rollers. The machine is ca- 
pable of two separate uses: either where manual registra- 
tion of the tape is preferred or where fully automatic start 

. and stop and tape registration is to be employed. Invented 
by Henry Richter and John H. Wahlbeck, Kankakee, and 
Leonard §. Kleinfeld, Chicago, Ill. Assigned to Para- 
mount Textile Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. Application 
December 4, 1939. 14 claims. 


2,323,983. ADJUSTABLE DOCTOR BLADE STRUCT- 
URE which may be applied to or removed from an intaglio 
printing press or web coating apparatus as a unit. The 
doctor blade supporting member is longitudinally slidably 
mounted on a square shaft provided at its ends with 
round end portions journaled in bearings or brackets 
mounted on the side frames of the printing press. A cylin- 
drical cam member is rotatably mounted on a cylindrical 
portion of the square shaft, and has a square socket at one 
end slidably receiving the adjacent end portion of the 
squared shaft, so the cam moves axially endwise relative 
to the shaft without disengaging the square end portion of 
shaft from socket. The rotary cam arrangement for ef- 
fecting reciprocation of the doctor blade is concentric with 
the pivot axis on which the structure in its entirety may 
be rotatably adjusted, so that rotary adjustment of the 
structure involves no other adjustment of the reciprocat- 
ing mechanism. The cam engaging member constitutes a 
housing for operation between it and the cam. Invented by 
William H. Edmondson, Oak Park, Ill. Assigned to 
United Biscuit Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. Application 
June 21, 1941. 10 claims. 


2,324,001. IMPROVED BED MOTION for two revolution 
printing presses. In combination with a bed having cen- 
trally and longitudinally disposed racks and rack seg- 
ments, a bed drive and reversing mechanism is provided 
having longitudinally spaced sectors swingably on fixed 
pivots. The sectors are operated in synchronism to engage 
the segments of the bed in reversing the bed at each end 
of the press. Pinions shiftable transversely with respect 
to path of movement of the bed, and in operative engage- 
ment witn the sector operating mechanism intermittently 
engage the racks of the bed for driving the bed toward and 
from the reversing sectors. The pinions are automatically 
actuated in controlling the direction of the bed drive by 
engagement of the pinions with respective racks. Invented 
by William M. Kelly, Westfield, N. J. Unassigned. Appli- 
cation December 20, 1940. 17 claims. 


2,324,298. ROTARY INTAGLIO PRINTING PRESS, for 
use with ‘‘thermoplastic” inks, and in which the printing 
cylinder must be kept at a uniform high temperature. 
Heating means for the inside of the cylinder is provided to 
abet the effect of the heated bath of ink. A heated fluid is 
fed into a hollow shaft in the printing cylinder, thence 
through ports in the shaft to the cylinder itself. Agitation 
of the heated fluid with consequent uniform heating of the 
entire printing cylinder is effected by a number of paddles 
made of thin metal secured to the inner cylindrical sur- 
face by welding or brazing. A return conduit is con- 
centrically mounted in the feed shaft, shut off from the 
inlet ports for the hot fluid, and itself provided with ports, 
for return of the fluid to the heating source. This patent is 
a division of patent 2,295,080. Invented by William F. 
Grupe, Lyndhurst, N. J. Assigned by mesne assignments 
to Interchemical Corp., New York, N. Y. Original appli- 
cation December 10, 1938. Divided and this application 
October 29, 1941. 2 claims. 


2,324,402. LUBRICANT FLOW RESTRICTION FIT- 


TING for a centralized system to distribute lubricant to 
the bearings of a mechanism such as an automobile chas- 
sis, printing press, etc. The fitting has a central bore with 
a reciprocating pin fitting in the bore and leaving only a 
minute annular crevice of several thousandths of an inch. 
The pin reciprocates according to pressure. The device 
regulates the flow of lubricant to minute and accurate 
proportions. It includes a check valve to prevent reverse 
flow of the lubricant, the check valve being spring seated 
and -with an inlet strainer or filter to collect dirt and dust 
and prevent any solid particles carried by the lubricant 
from settling and clogging the narrow annular crevice. 
Invented by Edward H. Kocher, Boonton, N. J. Assigned 
to Auto Research Corps., Corp. of Delaware. Application 
July 3, 1940. 8 claims. 
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ful printer hang upon clean, sharp, close-register reproduc- 
tion. Good reproduction, in turn, owes much of its vitality 


to good press blankets. Vulcan makes these. 


EFFECTIVE 
PRINTING 


All the talent, enterprise, courage and capital of a success- 


Vulcan is making other vital contributions to the war, 


too. Despite these efforts, and necessary restrictions of 


war economy, the usual high quality levels of Vulcan 


Press Blankets are still being maintained. 


PROOFING COMPANY 


First Avenue and Fifty-Eighth Street e Brooklyn, N. Y. 
61140 








- LET’S TALK ABOUT 
PMN 


1. Perfected SWW .002” concave bevel, making 
for extra sharpness without weakening edge. 


2. Straight as a die trimming...less than .001” 


variance throughout length of cut. 


3. Heat-treated by special SWW process . . 


combines hardness with toughness to deliver more 
cuts between grinds. 


4. Standard equipment-on many of America’s 
finest paper trimming machines for over 60 years. 


Write for Quotation 
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SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 
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Honored at Luncheon — On Tues- 
day, June 22, International Printing Ink 
gave an informal luncheon at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in honor of Bruce Rogers, 
dean of typographic designers, in recogni- 
tion of the publication date of Mr. Roger's 
own book Paragraphs on Printing pub- 
lished by William E. Rudge’s Sons. 


Frank Cray, Vice President of Inter- 
national Printing Ink, attended the lunch- 
eon, and George Welp, Advertising Man- 
ager of IPI, acted as an informal toast- 
master. The principal speakers were Fred- 
erick G. Rudge, President of William E. 
Rudge’s Sons, George T. Bailey, Vice 
President of that company and Presiden; 
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CONSERVATION OF METALS IS YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY 


Case histories prove that use of Blatchford 
Base will prolong life of electros 25% to 100% 


when contrasted to wood mounted plates or 


obsolete forms of metal bases. 


And remember: 


Blatchford is guaranteed for ten years! It 


will last through the ““DURATION.” 


Nothing is more costly than plate-mounting 


equipment that fails in the “pinches” 


E. W. BLATCHFORD CO. 


Branch of NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


63 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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900 W. 18th STREET, CHICAGO 


of the Graphic Arts Institute, and Mr. 
Rogers himself. 

At the luncheon, particular emphasis 
was placed on the knowledge and skill of 
the following craftsmen who worked with 
Mr. Rogers to produce this book: James 
Hendrickson, production manager of Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., who collaborated with 
Mr. Rogers in writing the book; William T. 


Fernald, compositor, William E. Rudge’s, 


Sons; Thomas C. Hughes, pressman, Wil- 
liam E. Rudge’s Sons; Charles DiGrigoli, 
papermaker, Hurlbut Paper Company: 
Milton Beudingen, inkmaker, International 
Printing Ink; Charles Schenck, binder, 
Russell-Rutter Company, Inc. These men, 
representative of graphic arts craftsmen 
the world over, were honored for their 
share in the production of this book and 
received an autographed copy for their 
painstaking work. 





ELECTROTYPING 


(Continued from Page 42) 





type is desired for each original. Such 
electrotypes would of necessity be made 
consecutively. By reheating, the plastic 
molds may be restored to their original 
condition and the material can be reused 
repeatedly, unless it has been trimmed to 
unusable dimensions. 

Total molding time is less and may be 
reduced to as little as about five minutes. 
After removing from the press, the mold 
requires no further preparation, such as 
“cutting down”, “‘flashing’’ and “‘build- 
ing”. The extrusion properties of the 
thermoplastic sheet in the heat-softened 
condition, together with the resilient 
action of the molding blanket, gives a 
smooth, rounded contour over open 
spaces and between impressions with 
sufficient depth, making the mold ideal 
for electrotype reproduction. The plastic 
mold does not shrink during the molding 
process, but holds to the exact dimen- 
sions of the pattern, making it possible to 
produce electrotypes more nearly the 
size of the original. The light pressures 
permit the molding of forms containing 
type matter and other form materials in 
combination with wood-mounted cuts, 
or process plates, without damage to type 
or bass material, and with the accuracy 
required for close color registration. This 
is a decided advantage over wax molds 
which usually are not as accurate or as 
deep as may be desired for color registra- 
tion. The pressures required for molding 
in impression lead are far too great for 
molding type forms directly. In making 
lead molded electrotypes, any captions 
or reading matter used in combination 
with illustrations must be included in the 
original photo-engraving, or separately 
prepared as heavy shell electrotype in- 
serts prior to molding. 

The surface of the new plastic mold is 
rendered electro-conductive by applying 
a thin film of silver with a spray gun. 
This mixes and sprays two solutions, a 
silver solution and a reducing solution, 
at the same time, thereby depositing sil- 
ver by chemical reduction. The “dry 
polisher” and “‘black leader’’ are there- 
fore unnecessary. No graphite is used at 
any step along the line. Likewise, there 
is no need for “‘oxidizing”’ with iron fil- 
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STAR IMPROVED KNIFE WIPER 


K. W. FLAG SHIMS 


































K. W. BAR ASSEMBLED £1235 A 
K. W. BAR WITHOUT FLAG E795 A 
BAR STOP PIN UPPER E795 H ¢~ TENSION 
SPRING 
K. W. ROD E795 B amp : \ 
ROD NUT 
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‘ROD STOP PIN E795] 
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1 BAR STOP 
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a LOCK NUTS (2) E795G 
v4 \ on” 
: ‘ _ LEVER SCREW 
E795 L 
BBI7SA ESA XK. W. LEVER 


E795 E 


® Easily attached. 

® Patented tension spring keeps wiper against knives. 

® Knife wiper flag clears knives both on upward and 
downward strokes. 

® Knife wiper bar NEVER requires bending. 

® Knife wiper flag underlaid with shims, to adjust for 
knife grinding. 

® Low maintenance cost. 


Price $% 50 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AVAILABLE 


Precision 


TRADE * MARE 


Parts 





LET ACE BELTS SPEAK FOR 
THEMSELVES ON YOUR MACHINES 


LINOTYPE PARTS company 


WEATHERLY, PA. KANSAS CITY 
(Factory and Main Office) 314 West 10th St. 








CHICAGO 318 W. Randolph St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 503 Fourth Ave., South 
DENVER 1441 Blake St. 
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ZINK, CUT 
CEMENT 
PRICES in{the 
United States: 
75e per large 
tube; $6.00;per 
dozen _ tubes; 
$5.00 per,dozen 
tubes in gross 
lots. 








Conservation 


We want to discuss conservation again because it’s 
important to the use of materials. When we suggest 
that you use Booth’s Zink Cut Cement sparingly, we 
have three objects in mind: (1) The Cement functions 
better to hold cuts to their mounting bases; (2) Use of 
the Cement will conserve production time, and (3) 
Using the Cement sparingly will help conserve vital 
materials. From your own standpoint, if the Cement 
is used sparingly as directed, you’ll be able to mount 
just that many more cuts. 


Keyboard Rubber Rolls 


For line-composing machines, as furnished by Booth 
are made as well as we know how with respect to re- 
silience and constant diameter throughout their length. 
They are being used and appreciated in many plants 
throughout the country. Trial pair will be sent to you 
for $1.45. Price per dozen is $7.75. 


Please place on your purchase orders for Booth products the CMP Reg. 5 
certification with the symbol AA-2; MRO, which has been granted to the 
printing and publishing industry for the purchase of maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies. 


THE E. A. BOOTH 


RUBBER COMPANY 


364 ROCKEFELLER BUILDING e¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ings or powder and acid copper sulphate 
solution. 

After silvering and attaching a con- 
tact clamp, the mold is ready for the 
plating tank. Coverage is almost in- 
stantaneous; thus insuring a uniform 
shell thickness with resultant savings in 
copper and nickel. These molds can also 
be plated with iron where this metal is 
substituted for nickel or copper. 

The possible advantages of this new 
process over present electrotyping meth- 
ods are many, and electrotypers who 
have used the new process are enthusias- 
tic over its practical usefulness to them. 
Among the more important are the 
following: 

1. The graphite (black lead) nuisance, 
as well as wax, and the chores of melting, 
pouring and shaving of wax cases are 
eliminated. 

2. The meticulous bench operations 


used in preparing wax molds are not 
required, 

3. The troubles with wax mold 
*‘slides’’, ‘““concaves” and hard edges are 
not encountered. 

4. Accuracy of reproduction surpasses 
that of the best lead molds. 

5. The low pressures required permits 
electrotypers with light wax molding 
presses to produce plates normally re- 
quiring lead mold equipment. 

6. Since mold distortion is not en- 
countered with the new plastic material, 
hand finishing operations are reduced. 

7. The mold is not damaged in re- 
leasing the shell. A number of electro- 
types can be made consecutively from a 
single mold. 

8. The new plastic material is elastic 
to bending, but does not stretch. The 
mold can be held in a curved case and a 
curved shell plated. 


9. Forms containing type matter, fine 
screen halftones and wood mounted 
plates can be molded in combination. 

10. The new plastic molding material 
is very light in weight and has high ten- 
sile strength. Molds can be shipped or 
transported by ordinary methods with- 
out careful packing and without danger 
of being damaged. (A mold 12 in. by 
15 in. weighs approximately 3 oz.) 

11. Thermoplastic molds may be 
stored for an indefinite period. This pro- 
vides insurance during a run or for fu- 
ture runs. Many standing type forms can 
be released and thermoplastic mold held 
in their stead. 

12. Used molds can be softened, 
pressed flat and the material reused re- 
peatedly for making new molds. 

13. Accurate and positive control by 
automatic temperature and timing de- 
vices is possible. 

The molding properties of the new 
thermoplastic resin are not like those 
of wax, lead or Tenaplate. The molding 
technique, although differing consider- 
ably from present practice, is simple. Ex- 
perienced molders usually are able to ac- 
quire the new technique after a few days’ 
practice. Present press equipment can be 
used with relatively few alterations. 

This waxless, graphiteless, leadless 
electrotyping process is, perhaps, the 
most important result to date of labora- 
tory research carried out at Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, 
for Printing Plates Research, Inc. 


McCarrens Killed 


John S. McCarrens, president of the 
Forest City Publishing Company and 
general manager of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, was fatally shot by several 
shots from a revolver in the hand of Her- 
bert Kobrack, formerly manager of the 
now defunct Consolidated Printing & 
Publishing Co., on Thursday, July 22, in 
McCarrens’ office in the Plain Dealer 








It is essential for efficient 
production that you keep 
your small tools accurate and 
in good operating condition. 

If you definitely need Lead 
and Rule Cutters, Hand Mi- 
tering Machines, Composing 
Sticks, a Rouse Economy 
‘Power Miterer, or other 
Rouse equipment, list your 
requirements. 

Prompt delivery can be 
made on many items, and 
others will be available soon. 

If you do not have a cata- 
log on the complete Rou 


& POULT = Ci 


building. Kobrack then shot himself in 
the temple and died on the way to St. 
Vincent’s Charity hospital. a 





Unique Folder 


From the standpoint of the printing 
executive, the 8 page Printing Profit Aids 
recently issued by American Type 
Founders is unique. First, each page of 
the illustrated folder was printed by a 
combination of letterpress and _ offset- 
lith processes. The color was done by 
offset and the black parts in letterpress. 
Most of the type was printed direct from 
type. Stock used is 70 lb. offset. As a 
demonstration of what can be done by 
combining the two processes, it is effec- 
tive. Craftsmanship is excellent. 

On one page are listed the items you 
can buy without WPB restriction, what 
you can buy on a WPB Approved Order 
PD-556, and some of the items which 
can be purchased by scrapping a similar 
item. Rather helpful to the printing ex- 
ecutive is a copy (original and duplicate) 
order form. The order form contains a 
copy of CMP Reg. 5 Certification and 
WPB’s L-226 Certification. Making it 
effortless for printing executives to refer 
to complicated procedures, this order 
blank should eliminate costly delays in 
receiving urgently wanted materials. 





B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 NORTH WAYNE AVENUE, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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THE KID SEES LIGHT, 
CUTS DOWN THE BITE- 
BEMOANING NUMBERS 





Dear Pop: 


| figured it all wrong! I’m sitting here unfrock- 
ing the home frys and master-minding on speeding 
the job. If | plow through this tuber pile, says |, 
yonder maple shade is my due. So | frisk through 
the following 240 Idahos with colossal bites of the 
paring knife. When in comes the sergeant and slips 
me an extra bushel for slicing away good potato. 

Guess | went at that batch too hard, Pop. But 
there’s sure a parallel with Wetter Numbering 
Machine practice. “Take it easy on the oiling”, 
I always say. “Don’t louse them all up with lubri- 
cant—just light-oil them in the right places”. 
Count on me to profit by a rebuke, heh, Pop?”. 


“lhe Kid 


P.S. Are you a 15 percenter on U.S. Bonds? 














MORLEY 








Wetter Lock-Wheel Wetter Rotary 
One of many models One of many models 


TRUVTONE 
WelleR NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


™m MORLEY | 
ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


COMPANY | Yoyo Mo} aol) Mol Yo (So Mod slo Mo) dod sLod 11 
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PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
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Program for 


Northwest Mechanical 
Conference 


ECRETARY V. G. ECK of the 
AQ Northves Mechanical Conference 

has announced the completed pro- 
gram for the brief meeting which is to 
be held at Hotel Raddison, Minneap- 
olis, on Sunday, August 22. While no 
specific topics have been assigned, it 


seems that all of the newspaper mechan- 
ical departments will be represented by 
clinic meetings. 

At the 11:30 o’clock General Assembly 
on Sunday morning, F. M. Rarig, jr., 
Regional Director of the 8th Region 
WMC, will speak. 

At 1:30 o’clock on Sunday afternoon, 
Newspaper Consultant Leon A. Link of 
WPB’s Printing and Publishing Division, 
will deliver an address. 

The program is as follows: 

Saturday, August 21—Registration 
of Delegates and Visitors—5 to 9 p. m. 
Mezzanine Floor, Radisson Hotel. 














BLAZING THE WAY 
OF Progres4 


RINTING has blazed the trail of 
progress in every field of human 
endeavor. It has championed the cause 
of the individual . . . of society . . . of 


religion . . . of freedom. Printing has a 
vital part in the present war effort too. 
It is needed on a thousand fronts. . . 
for a million essential purposes . . . in 
helping to blaze the way to peace. In 
these tasks Chandler & Price presses 
are serving the printing industry faith- 
fully and profitably. 


Today our facilities are completely en- 
gaged in the production of war mate- 
rial. C&P printing presses and paper 
cutters are out of production, except 
upon government order. However, our 
experience during -the war will enable 
us to make better equipment than ever 
after the war. 


Meanwhile, conserve your present C&P 
equipment .. . operate it carefully ... 
clean it often . . . lubricate it properly 
and regularly . . . inspect it thoroughly 
and frequently . . . repair or replace 


worn parts promptly. 























re 
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Sunday, August 22, 1943—8:30 
a. m.—General Assembly, Gold Room; 
Address of Welcome, President of Con- 
ference; Announcements. 

9 a. m.—Newspaper Production 
Dept. Group Clinic Meetings—Open 
forum discussion from questions pertain- 
ing to the technical and production 
problems of the mechanical departments 
of newspapers. 

Composing Room—The forum will 
consist of Walter W. Morey of Teletype- 
setter Corporation and composing room 
executives, Al Rosene, superintendent of 
the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press 
will be chairman. 

Pressroom, Stereotype and Mainte- 
nance—The forum will consist of Fred 
Hudson, director of the Newspaper Engi- 
neering Department of I. P. P. & A. U. 
and pressroom and stereotype execu- 
tives. Ed O’Neil and Geo. Anderson will 
be co-chairmen. 

Linecasting Machinists — Discussion 
and answers on teletypesetter by Walter 
W. Morey. Demonstration of practical 
and efficient methods of machine parts 
repairs. Open forum discussion on line- 
casting machine problems. Joe J. Cory, 
machinist of the St. Paul Dispatch and 
Pioneer Press will preside. 

Photo-Engravers — Manufacturers’ 
representatives, W. W. Warfel, E. G. 
Carlson, C. E. Purkis and Ira Hoffman 
will participate in open forum on en- 
graving problems. Andy Irber is sched- 
uled to be chairman. 

11:30 a. m.—General Assembly— 
General Assembly in the Gold Room; 
Address, F. M. Rarig, Jr., Regional Di- 
rector 8th Region War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

12:30 p. m.—Luncheon—Introduc- 
tion of Prominent Guests. 

1:30 p. m.—General Assembly— 
Gold Room—aAddress by Leon A. Link, 
Consultant for the Newspaper Section, 
Printing and Publishing Division, W. 
P. 8. 

Open Forum—Questions and Answers 
—Production and Technical Problems 
will be introduced and discussed by the 
entire conference group. 





WPE «.. 


Order L-294 Limits Display 
Printing 


N July 7, the War Production Board 
() issued General Limitation Order 

L-294. The purpose of the order is 
to effect a saving in paper stocks by 
eliminating one-third of the gross paper 
and paperboard used in the manufac- 
ture of displays. 

“Displays,” it is stated, “cover any 
laminated combination of printed mat- 
ter and paper board or other material, 
with or without easels or braces, when 
employed to convey a message or adver- 
tise a product of service. Displays in- 
clude, but are not limited to, point-of- 
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WITH 


“RIEHL-OCK”’ 


GALLEY END LOCKS ® GALLEY SIDE LOCKS ® ADJUSTABLE TIE-UPS 


Adjustable Permanent Tie-up (as pictured above) remains 
around type at all times, used with grooved border, grooved 
slugs or grooved reglets (furnished with each tie-up). Made 
in all sizes. Each Tie-up has approximately 150% expan- 
sion, i.e.: a 5” x 8” Tie-up will expand to 8” x 14”. 


THE RIEHL GALLEY LOCK CO., Inc. 
1312 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohlo 





















REDUCED 
PULP SUPPLY 


Guard against waste, spoilage, with 










CROMWELL (22, TYMPAN 


Paper limitations and reduced 
pulp supplies leave you only 
one practical course if you are 
to obtain your share of profits: 
Eliminate waste. Make it a rule 
to use Cromwell Tympan for 
all your presswork —the one 
tympan that is completely de- 
pendable and unconditionally 
guaranteed, now as always. 

There are many reasons why 
Cromwell is the one safe choice 
for perfect performance: Its 
high tensile strength permits 
it to be drawn tight without 
danger of stretching or tearing 
loose from the clamp, and pre- 
vents damage from sharp rules 
or edges. Uniformity is guar- 


anteed within .001”. It is 
moisture-proof, unaffected by 
atmospheric changes. Also oil 
and ink-solvent proof, so that 
cleaning agents cannot pene- 
trate to overlays. 

The greatly improved protec- 
tion you gain from Cromwell 
Tympan will lead directly to 
increased profits. Your local 
distributor can supply it, either 
in rolls or sheets, cut to fit any 
press. Phone him today. 


The Cromwell Sapor Ce. 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE S17 
CHICAGQ, ILI 














sale advertising (used on the premises 
where calls are made), window, counter, 
floor wall and shelf display printed mat- 
ter.” 

One of the chief reasons for the cur- 
tailment of display printing is to insure 
more paper for functional printing, in- 
cluding forms, checks, bill and letter- 
heads, according to Philip S. Schneider, 


Assistant Director of WPB’s Printing and , 


Publishing Division and administrator 
of Order L-294. 

Conservation in paper and _ paper 
board displays has been found necessary 
because of the general paper and pulp 
shortage and the fact that merchants and 
distributors employing point-of-sale dis- 
play advertising, due to current produc- 
tion restrictions, are being forced to offer 
entirely new lines of merchandise with 
concurrent demands for new displays. 
The new order parallels other WPB 
paper conservation orders seeking to 
effect an equitable distribution of avail- 
able paper and paperboard stock. 

In the order it is required that during 
the balance of 1943 and thereafter print- 
ers and producers of displays may utilize 
only 662g% of the weight of paper or 
paperboard used by them during the 
corresponding period of 1941. They also 
are directed not to use paperboard con- 
taining any virgin pulp or fibre, or 
easels, backing or bracing made of kraft 
stock, or reinforcements made of wood, 
metal or plastic except such materials as 
are in inventory as of July 7. 


Kimble Volunteers Services 


Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 

2011 W. Hastings St., Chicago, has 
issued a four page folder in which it 
urges executives of printing plants having 
idle motors to list them with WPB. Man- 
ufacture of motors is extremely limited. 
Some time ago, WPB established a Used 
Motor Unit for the purpose of placing on 
file a list of idle motors which could be 
put into use by industry generally. It is 
estimated that the country’s needs can 
be filled adequately if all idle motors 
were to be placed in service. 

Kimble’s folder suggests that if you 
have an idle motor, secure the following 
data: Mfrs.’ name and type, a.c. or d.c., 
serial number, phase, amp., speed, fre- 
quency, voltage, h.p., and send it to 
C. A. Sivert, Used Motor Unit, Electri- 
cal Equipment Branch, General Indus- 
trial Equipment Div., W.P.B., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Since new motors generally are not 
available, Kimble suggests that if you 
are in need of a motor you can write to 
the Used Motor Unit direct, or the com- 
pany will take care of your inquiry and 
send it to WPB’s Used Motor Unit for 
you. In making inquiry about a used 
motor, either from the Used Motor Unit 
or from Kimble, give the following in- 
formation: (1) Kind of machine to be 
driven, make, size, type and model; (2) 
Machine manufacturer’s motor specifi- 
cations where such specifications are 


K sient Electric Company, Div. of 
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known; (3) All data from nameplate of 
the old motor in cases where a motor re- 
placement is required; (4) Voltage, a.c. 
or d.c., single phase or polyphase, fre- 
quency. 


Rubber Orders Consolidated 


HE War Production Board has con- 
T solidated all orders related to rubber 
into one order entitled Rubber 
Order R-1. The effective date is July 1. 
In the order are listed the kinds of rubber 
that may be incorporated in a large num- 
ber of products. The use of rubber is for- 
bidden in certain items. Among the 
items which may still be made are press 
blankets, press cutting rubbers, wet- 
plate negative rubber solution and in- 
dustrial gloves. Use of rubber in book- 
binding adhesives, camera bellows, hard 
rubber photographic trays, squeegees 
and rubber cement for art and office use 
is forbidden. 


Use of 16 Ga. Photo-engraving Zinc 
on Basis of 18 Ga. Weight 


OR some time, the American Photo- 
I engravers Association and the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion have advocated a more liberal con- 
sideration by the Printing and Publish- 
ing Division of WPB in the use of 16 ga. 
zinc which has been frozen in inventory 
in photo-engraving and publishing plants 
ever since Amendment No. 1 to Obsolete 
Plate Order M-99 became effective. The 
idea is to avoid the cost of transportation 
and the cost of re-rolling into 18 ga. 
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Better than 


‘-hand.” 








AN EXTRA HAND 


* The stereo department has been having its man-power 
problems—and how! So much that the production man- 
ager said he wondered they got by as well as they did... 
“The main credit,” said the stereo foreman, “goes to 
lads who are carrying on for their pals in the service. 
Then, we haven't had any mat jams. Clean, uniform mat 
performance with Certifieds has been as good as an extra 


For dependable stereotyping rely on 
Certified Mats, made in the U. S. A. 


CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. M, New York 20, N. Y. 











One customer just wrole in 


a ee “we have a CUSHMAN MOTOR 
running since 1914 or 1915. Tops we call it”’ 


Twenty-eight or twenty-nine years of con- 
tinuous service is a lot of years from one 
rnotor—it is an illustration of the rug- 
gSedness built into these sturdy motors. 





Ask for details of superior construction 
and cost by addressing either 


LINOTYPE PARTS COMPANY 
CUSHMAN MOTOR DIVISION 
WEATHERLY, 


CUSHMAN ELECTRIC Co. 
89 SO. MAIN ST. 


Designed 
Exclusively for 


INTERTYPES 
and LINOGRAPHS 


PENNA. 


CONCORD, N. H. 








thickness which would occur when 16 ga. 
sheets are rolled by the manufacturer. 

Suggestions were made to the Printing 
and Publishing Division that the holder 
of a large quantity of 16 ga. zinc be per- 
mitted to use up his existing stock, but 
figure the weight consumption on an 
18 ga. basis. 

Below we are printing part of a letter 
received from Meiric K. Dutton, Acting 
Chief of the Distributing Section, P&P 
Div. of WPB, by the APEA and ANPA. 
The extract is as follows: 

“It now appears that it would be ad- 
vantageous for everyone concerned if 
such a company would make a direct 
appeal to this Division, addressed to the 
War Production Board, Printing & Pub- 
lishing Division, Washington, D. C., 
Ref: M-99, giving full statement of the 
grounds for their appeal. Such letters 
should be accompanied by specific an- 
swers to the following questions: 


“1. Is it the purpose of the appellant to 
transfer to the use of 18-gauge zinc 
when his present inventory of 16- 
gauge zinc is exhausted? 


“2. What was the total weight of 
(a) 16-gauge zinc in appellant’s in- 
ventory on April 1, 1943? 
(b) 18-gauge zinc in appellant’s in- 
ventory on April 1, 1943? 


**3. Give detailed account, with dates 
quantity and gauge, if any zinc re- 
ceived or ordered since April 1, 
1943. (If any such zinc was heavier 
than 18-gauge, give explanation.) 
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‘4. What was appellant’s usage of zinc, 
by weight, during each quarter of 
the base period, 1941? 

“5. Is appellant in compliance with 
order M-99 which requires that all 
obsolete plates as defined in that 
order be scrapped through the desig- 
nated channels on the first of each 
calendar quarter? 

““Very truly yours, 

**M. M. Bitner, Director, 

Printing & Publishing Division 
‘“‘Meiric K. Dutton, Acting Chief 
Distributing Section” 


Electric Fuses 


ROHIBITION on the use of copper 
p or its alloys, established by General 
Limitation Order L-161 (Electric 
Fuses), applies to (1) metal exterior 
threaded ends attached to the fibre of re- 
newable electric fuse tubes and (2) wash- 
ers used to hold fuse links in renewable 
fuses, according to Interpretation No. 1 
of that order issued July 10 by the War 
Production Board. 

Under the terms of the order, no cop- 
per or copper base alloys may be used to 
manufacture fuses or fuse parts except 
parts that carry electric current. 

Interpretation No. 1 makes clear that 
these parts are not current-carrying parts 
and are therefore not exempt from the 
prohibition on the use of copper or its 
alloys. Metal ends and washers come in 
contact with the current-carrying part 
of the fuse and have an electrical po- 
tential present, the Interpretation points 


out, but the successful operation of the 
fuse does not depend upon their current- 
carrying ability. 


Newsprint Amended Order L-240 


HE proposed Newsprint Order L-240 

as Amended, and which was pub- 

lished in the July issue of Printing 
Equipment Engineer, (p.20), has been re- 
leased by the War Production Board. 
Newspaper publishers are required to 
make further cuts in newsprint consump- 
tion during the third quarter, ranging up 
to 5% for the larger users. This reduc- 
tion follows the recommendations of the 
Newspaper Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee. The proposed amended order as 
published in our July issue otherwise 
is substantially unchanged, according to 
Director H. M. Bitner of the Printing 
and Publishing Division. 

Under the original order dated De- 
cember 31, 1942, he pointed out, news- 
papers were limited each quarter to 
100% of the tonnage of paper used in 
printing their net paid circulation during 
the corresponding quarter of 1941, plus a 
3% allowance for production waste. At 
the time of issuance, it was estimated 
that in meeting such a requirement, 
there would be an over-all reduction in 
current newsprint consumption of ap- 
proximately 10%. This, however, was 
not accomplished and a further cut was 
found necessary. 

When considering requests for addi- 
tional tonnage, the Newspaper Section of 
the Printing and Publishing Division will 
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when standards are so 
uncertain, 163 years of 
continuous experience 


should reassure you 





For newspaper, gravure, letterpress 
and offset printing 


Huber Products in Use Since 1780 


your own 





| of manufacturing ex- 
perience have enabled us _ to (e) 
produce a mat for every re- oa 
quirement. We shall be glad to 
submit samples prepared to 
specifications for 
molding, casting or shrinkage. 


Wood service representatives 
are always at your disposal. 





WOOD FLONG CORPORATION 
HOOSICK FALLS, NEW YORK 
New York City Office: 551 Fifth Avenue 





























































not recommend to the WPB Appeals 
Board that extra paper be granted for the 
publication of special editions. No grant 
of additional tonnage will be recom- 
mended on the basis of circulation gains 
achieved through prize contests or other 
similar promotional campaigns, it was 
stated. Nor will additional tonnage be 
recommended for newspapers to print 
circulars, throwaways or advertising 


supplements not physically incorporated . 


in the newspapers themselves. 


Newsprint Inventory 
Restrictions 
LL newspaper publishers in the 
United States are required by the 
War Production Board to reduce 


9603 NORTHERN BLVD. 





“FLECTO”’ 
GUMMED BACKING FELT 


Porosity permits quick escape of steam — glue 
coat prevents slipping or leaving matrix under 
heat. Adhesive does not crack, peel, or crystallize. 
Gauges .021, .025, .030, and .035 in sheets 18” 
x 24” also gauges .040, .045, .050, and .060 in 
sheets 18” x 22"’— no charge for strip cutting. 


their orders of print paper to their quota 
for consumption, and a majority of the 
publishers must, in addition, reduce 
their inventories from 75 to 50 days’ sup- 
ply, the WPB announced on July 14. 

It is hoped that these two measures 
will reduce orders of print paper to meet 
available supplies, H. M. Bitner, Di- 
rector of the Printing and Publishing Di- 
vision of WPB, said. 

Mr. Bitner pointed out that print 
paper orders for August, if already 
placed, must be made to conform to the 
new regulation. 

After August 1, unless specifically 
authorized, United States publishers may 
not accept delivery of print paper in any 
one month in excess of one-third of their 
current quarterly quota, plus a similar 
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EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 
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COATED 
ZINC 


IMMEDIATE USE 





proportion of any additional quarterly 
tonnage granted by the WPB after an 
appeal, it was explained. The smaller 
papers whose deliveries, limited by the 
above, amount to a fraction of a car- 
load, may, however, increase their re- 
ceipts to one carload a month. 

The new limitation holds inventories 
of each newspaper to fifty days’ supply 
in the 26 northeastern states located 
north of the northern boundary of North 
Carolina and east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and in the District of Columbia. 
Newspapers in these 26 states use ap- 
proximately 80% of the print paper used 
in the United States. However, an inven- 
tory of 75 days is permitted in the 22 
states in the South and on the West 
Coast. 
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HERRICK NEWS INKS _— 
Black and colors. Used by 
many newspapers for two 
decades. The reason? Better 
impressions, less cost, extra 
coverage, extra density, extra 


color strength, reliable uni- 
formity — and ability of Her- 
rick representatives to un- 
tangle difficult ink problems. 


* Newspapers’ names furnished 
on request. 


WM. C. HERRICK INK CO., INC. 
Main Office & Plant: E. RUTHERFORD, N. 5 














CONTROL BOARD 


(Continued from Page 25) 





finally released. We also can tell 
what time the ad came in, and 
the time the proofs were sent and 
returned. 





@ 4340 


Operation of the control board 
saves many disputes, has in- 
creased the efficiency of our oper- 
ation and has eliminated con- 
fusion. 


This type of control board has 
been used in the production de- 
partments of industry for some 
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TRADE CONVENTIONS 


International Trade Composition Association—Complying with ODT suggestions 
respecting the holding of conventions, the International Trade Composition 
Association will hold a two-day meeting in Cleveland on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, September 21 and 22. The decks will be cleared for strictly 


business and technical discussions. No entertainment for the ladies has been ~ 


provided. 

American Photo-Engravers Association—The 47th annual convention of the 
American Photo-Engravers Association will be held this year by mail. It is 
planned to arrange an inspirational and informative program providing 
for a symposium of prepared papers on important subjects. This material 
will be published in the November issue of the Photo-engravers Bulletin, ac- 
cording to Editor Louis Flader, A-1446, 166 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


ANPA Mechanical Conference—As has already been announced, the 1943 
Mechanical Conference is being conducted by mail. The Mechanical Com- 
mittee plans to issue a series of six bulletins at intervals, each of which will 
deal with mechanical and production problems. The June issue of Printing 
Equipment Engineer was devoted to the manufacturer and supplier exhibits 
in lieu of the “live” equipment and supplies exhibits usually held at the 
annual conference. Walter E. Wines, ANPA Dept. Mgr., 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


International Association of Printing House Craftsmen—The 1943 War Effort 
convention of the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
will be held at Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, August 10, 11 and 12. Ray F. Brown, c/o Hotel Peabody 
Print Shop, Chisca Hotel, Main and Linden, Memphis, Tenn., is general 
convention chairman. 


Northwest Mechanical Conference—The 1943 Northwest Newspaper Mechani- 
cal Conference will be held in abbreviated form at Hotel Raddison, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., on Saturday afternoon, August 21 and Sunday, August 22. 
It has been announced by Secretary Vernon G. Eck that this conference 
will be devoted strictly to wartime conservation as it applies to newspaper 
production. WPB’s Leon A. Link of the Printing and Publishing Division, is 
scheduled to address the meeting. Secretary V. G. Eck’s address is 3725 
48th Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

New England Newspaper Mechanical Conference—Will be held at Hotel Statler, 


Boston, Saturday and Sunday, October 16 and 17. President is Richard M. 
Fitzgerald, Production Manager, Worcester (Mass.) Telegram-Gazette. 








FIFTY YEARS OF QUALITY! 


“CHALLENGE” has been the printers ‘““buy- 


word” for fifty years. The manufacturing of 
quality Printing Machinery and Equipment has 
become our habit... you can choose CHAL- 
LENGE with confidence. Write for data— NOW! 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Factory: 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH 


a Eastern Sales Office: 
50 Church St., NEW YORK 


time. Here at the Enquirer we have 
adapted the principles of indus- 
trial production control to adver- 
tising production in a newspaper 
plant. 


We purchased the two boards 
from a company which makes 
them. However, this company 
furnishes some standard sizes. The 
overall dimensions of each board 
used in our plant are 41 in. deep 
by 43 in. wide. The ad order form 
pocket at the extreme left of the 
board is made from fibre board 
and is approx. 21% in. deep. 


The manufacturer of the board 
also supplies the pegs in various 
colors. These are made from plas- 
tic. We chose a different color for 
each day according to the colors 
which were available. The board 
itself is made from Masonite. 


The ad columns are 234 in. 
wide each, within which space 
are drilled 20 holes, or 5 holes for 
each sub-column, into which the 
plastic pegs are inserted. 


In our plant the dispatch room 
supervisor has complete charge of 
the system and handles details 
and operation of the boards. 


The most important part of the 
adoption of the control system is 
in the planning and layout of the 
board. This should be done with 
care and a great deal of thought. 
The reason is that no two com- 
posing rooms are exactly similar 
in operation and the board must 
be planned according to the 
peculiar requirements of the de- 
partment. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, August, 1943 
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CLINE ELEC. MFG. CO. 


Chicago: 211 West Wacker Drive 
New York. 220 East 42nd Street 
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C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 


3225 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Manufacturers Folding Machines e Bundling Presses 
of Upright Trucks e Banding Presses 


Magazine Wrapping Machines Fibre Sign Pasting and Folding Machines 
Timetable Folding Machines Vertical File Folder Machines 











HUMIDIFYING—COOLING—DRYING 
B.OFFEN & CO. 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 18 East 41 St. New York 
Write for illustrated pamphlets 
“AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL” 






























SAVE YOUR MANPOWER 
BUY NEW “BULLDOG” CLAMPS 









New Model 
d. A. Richards 
The Saw-Maker 
Kalamazoo 
13F 
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Send today for our new bulletin, “10 Ways to 
Avoid Offset.” 14 pages of valuable hints for the 


pressman — how to improve presswork 

save money=—by stopping Offset trouble. 
E. J. KELLY CO. 

1807 N. Pitcher St. 











AUTOMATIC SLUG SAWING 


10 0 Odd-measure slugs M 0 H 4 
SAW 


sawed to any measure as ejected from 
line-casting machine. Fast — accurate — 
economical. Write for folder and prices. 


MOHR LINO-SAW CO. 


128 N. Union St. Z Chicago 











WIRE STITCHING MACHINERY — AND THE WAR! 


Due to war work our production of both new and 
* rebuilt wire stitching machinery has been greatly cur- 
tailed. Nevertheless, we want to be as helpful to our 
customers and friends as our facilities and time will 


allow. If your request for services is delayed, we ask 
you to be patient. If at any time you have any in- 
quiries or questions as how to get the most out of 
your present equipment, we will welcome a letter. 


W. R. Pabich Manufacturing Company, 2855 North Rockwell St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Electronic Maintenance 
(Continued from Page 34) 





netic control) if provided? Are all pro- 
tective devices and interlocks outside of 
the panel operating properly? Has the 
cathode protective timer relay completed 
its timing cycle and applied anode 
power? Have mechanical adjustments 
been disturbed where items such as 
scanning heads or other mechanical 
components are used? 

The times at which the failure occurs 
may be divided roughly into three: 
(1) when first starting a new equipment; 
(2) when starting after a normal shut- 
down; and (3) during operation. 


New Equipment Fails to Start: 


When new electronic equipment fails 
to start, the cause may be a lack of cor- 
rect power, incorrect or missing connec- 
tions, tubes in wrong sockets, use of wrong 
or defective tubes, no fuses or wrong size 
fuse, or damage done to panei leads or 
parts in shipment. 

Incoming power should be checked 
against panel nameplate. The remedy 
for no power, missing wires, and fuses is 
obvious. The position and type of tubes 


can be checked by referring to the wiring 
diagram and the panel stamping. Defec- 
tive tubes and (sometimes) tubes in the 
wrong socket may not heat up. The glow 
of the hot cathode may usually be seen in 
glass tubes; in metal tubes the envelope 
becomes hot to the touch. (The envelope 
of metal thyratrons and ignitrons is at 
cathode potential. Do not touch while 
power is on the panel.) 

Failure caused by breakage of leads or 
parts on panel is covered below under 
‘Equipment Fails During Operation..’ 


Equipment Fails to Operate 
After Shutdown: 


When electronic equipment does not 
operate after a normal shutdown, first 
check power, interlocks, and _ safety 
switches. The cathode heating timer 
relay may have failed or the anode con- 
tactor may be defective. An old tube 
often fails due to expansion and con- 
traction as power is switched OFF or ON. 
Filament or heater burnouts may be 
detected quickly by inspecting glass 
tubes or by feeling metal tubes for 
heating. Power should be removed before 
touching metal thyratrons and ignitrons. 
Sometimes an overloaded transformer 
or reactor will fail due to the expansion 
cycle as power is removed and applied. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, August, 1943 


Here, however, warning of failure is 
usually given by excessive heating, the 
odor of the hot material, melting of the 
sealing compound, or smoking or char- 
ring of the insulating paper. 

Failure caused by leads or parts going 
bad during shutdown are covered below. 


Equipment Fails During Operation: 


If after a period of satisfactory opera- 
tion, the equipment’s operation quickly 
becomes unsatisfactory or ceases alto- 
together it is often possible to isolate the 
trouble to a specific cause by noting the 
exact symptoms of the failure. Power 
failure or a blown fuse result in an in- 
instantaneous change in the equipment’s 
operation. An overloaded transformer, 
resistor, or wire is usually indicated by 
heat and smoke before total failure oc- 
curs. The cause of overload—whether 
shortcircuit, load coil burnout, or motor- 
bearing failure—must be found and cor- 
rected before the equipment is again 
placed in service. 

A failure in a tube cathode circuit 
permits the cathode to cool gradually 
over a period of seconds or even minutes. 
Therefore, the loss of operation may be 
gradual rather than sudden as in the case 
of power failure. However, small rectifier 
and battery-operated tubes cool quickly. 
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WILKES 
TYPE METAL 


The finest 
TYPE METAL 
and 
SERVICE 
that money 
can buy! 


A Product of 
THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


METALS REFINING COMPANY 
DIVISION 


Hammond, Indiana 


* 


Factual information on request 


Stocks in Principal Cities 


If none of the above causes for failure 
are evident, it will be necessary to go 
carefully through the operation of the 
circuit and to analyze each step. An in- 
struction book for the particular panel or 
at least an elementary diagram of the 
circuit should be available. If the circuit 
is at all extensive, it is usually possible to 
divide it into two parts, for example, the 
control and power circuits of a welding 
control. Then it may be possible to use a 
meter, electronic voltmeter, cathode ray 
oscilloscope, or some other means to 
determine whether or not the control 
section is operating correctly as the input 
is varied over the normal range. Like- 
wise, a simulated control signal may be 
applied to the power circuit to test that 
half. ; 

In a similar manner, each part of the 
circuit can be further subdivided until 
the faulty circuit or part is found. With a 
clear knowledge of each part of the cir- 
cuit, this procedure can be carried out 
quite rapidly. It is a good idea to check 
the operation of panels while they are 
operating correctly and to record voltages 
found and cathode ray traces seen be- 
tween specific points. In this way, the 
differences found in a defective panel will 
be immediately evident, and the trouble- 
shooting will take much less time. 

If trouble is recurring in certain parts 
of the circuit, the manufacturer should 
be notified. Quite often a more per- 
manent solution may be offered or the 
assistance of the manufacturer’s design 
engineers may be obtained to suggest a 
cure. Sometimes, slight modifications in 
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the equipment may be proposed to pro- 
vide more desirable characteristics for 
the particular installation. In every case, 
complete information from the panel 


nameplate as well as a description of the 
part and the trouble found should be given 
to the manufacturer so that assistance 
may be rendered quickly and effectively, 
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The Graphic Arts Victory Committee is guided by an Advisory Committee composed 
of representatives of some fifty Trade Associations in the Graphic Arts Field. The 
Executive Committee, responsible for day by day operations, consists of the following: 


Honorary Chairman 
Hon. A. E. GIEGENGACK 
The Public Printer 
of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 


National Executive Chairman 


A. C. McCORMICK, JR. 
McCormick-Armstrong Co. 
1501 East Douglas Avenue 
Wichita. Kansas 


Finance Committee 
HARRY A. PORTER, Chairman 
Harris, Seybold, Potter Company 


Chairman of Local and 

Regional Committees 
R. REID VANCE, President 
Graphic Arts Trade Assn. Executives 


30 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio GEORGE WELP 


International Printing Ink Corp. 
. J 75 Varick Street, New York City 
ERNEST F. TROTTER 
EDSON S. DUNBAR 


Printing Magazine ‘ 
41 Park Row, New York City Crocker-McElwain Company 
Cabot Street, Holyoke, Mass. 


W. ARTHUR COLE, 

Managing Director 

Photo Engravers Board of Trade 
of New York 


Managing Director 
HENRY HOKE 
17 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Chairman Planning Committee 


RICHARD MESSNER 
E. E. Brogle & Company 
52 East 19th Street, New York City 


J. STEWART JAMIESON 
Lincoln Engraving & Printing Co. 
130 Cedar Street, New York City 


Chairman Distribution Committee 


EDWARD MAYER, JR. 
James Gray, Inc. 
216 East 45th Street, New York City 


Ww 


Chairman Speakers Committee 


JOHN J. MAHER 
John Maher Printing Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


4510 East 7 1st Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


60 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Chairman of Committee on Education 
HARRISON M. SAYRE 
American Education Press, Inc. 
400 South Front St., Columbus, Ohio 


Publicity Committee 
HERBERT KAUFMAN, Chairman 
General Printing Ink Corporation 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
ELLIS T. GASH 
Graphic Arts Assn. of Illinois, Inc. 
105 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
FREDERICK G. RUDGE 
Wm. E. Rudge’s Sons, Inc. 
225 Varick Street, New York City 
R. B. HUDDLESTON 
American Type Founders Corporation 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 


LOUIS R. BECK 
Harris, Seybold, Potter Company 
4510 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Chairman Research Committee 
CHARLES V. MORRIS 
William E. Rudge’s Sons, Inc. 
225 Varick Street 
New York City 


GRAPHIC ARTS VICTORY COMMITTEE 


a 


Program and Information Headquarters 
17 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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HOW YOUR PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHY CAN HELP THE WAR EFFORT 


A GUIDE TO ESSENTIAL 
WARTIME PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHY 


PREPARED FOR SALES AND ADVERTISING EXECUTIVES BY THE GRAPHIC ARTS VICTORY COMMITTEE 


\ ( HEN American bombers drop leaflets over French Africa and Europe, when 
the army furnishes its men with booklets telling them what to do in their new 
environments on foreign soil; when printed messages in almost every language 
filter through to those whom we want to reach with our war story ... that’s printed 
advertising at work on the fighting front. 

Is it essential? Well, we don’t risk lives to distribute non-essentials. 

Before this nation was attacked at Pearl Harbor...our enemies poured into 
this country or produced within this country millions upon millions of pieces of 
printed literature (hand-outs and mailing pieces) to disrupt us and keep us unpre- 
pared. Our enemies believed in the power of the printed word. In their case, they 
believed that the printed word could be used as a powerful influence for harm. 

We Americans believe that the printed word can be an influence for good... 
and we Americans are proving it. We are proving it in 2 democratic way. 

Instead of building a powerful controlled propaganda machine under a rigid 
dictatorship, we (meaning all of us) have decided what public relation projects 
must be promoted ... and then thousands of individual “advertisers” aid their gov- 
ernment in promoting these projects... by both the printed and the spoken words. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war, the Graphic Arts Victory Committee was 
formed. The members of that committee admitted freely that non-essential things 
are out for the duration of the war. Millions of lamps are out all over the world. 
Millions of our boys are out to all parts of the world. Things will not get back to 
normal until those lamps are lit and until those boys are back again. 

This committee believed and still believes that the whole advertising, printing 


and direct mail picture must change. It must gear itself to the war effort. Advertising 





— printed promotion — must show that it is absolutely essential to the war effort. 

The program advanced by the Graphic Arts Victory Committee is not a stunt 
to sell more printing. It is a sincere effort on the part of many individuals to change 
the complexion of the printing business, so that it forgets most of its peacetime 
functions and gears itself 100% to the war effort. 

The Graphic Arts Victory Committee is not concerned with fighting for exist- 
ence, nor will it waste time fighting against restrictions. If printed promotion will 
help win the war, then we want to do everything possible to place in the hands of 
those who want to help... all available information. 

First off, we realized that many users of printed promotion wanted to help in 
the war effort, — but they did not know how to get necessary information; they 
didn’t know the right people to approach; they didn’t know how to tie-up with 
specific projects without running a chance of “jumping off the deep end.” 

This Guide Book you now have in your hand is not an official document of the 
government. It is the result of the work of the Research Committee of the Graphic 
Arts Victory Committee. 

Every department of the United States Government which has a public relations 
problem has been contacted at frequent intervals. We have received from those 
departments the exact definition of their project and a description of the need for 
the project. We have examined all of the efforts that have been made so far to 
publicize those projects. 

And then, we have tried to interpret each project for the users of printed pro- 
motion... in terms of “its adaptability to printed promotion tie-up.” There has 
been no attempt to build up any mythical cases or to achieve any unsound tie-ups. 

The Office of War Information, through its Division of Campaigns, is doing an 
excellent job of promoting government projects through the mass media, such as 
newspaper, magazines, radio and outdoor. The Graphic Arts Victory Committee 

is suggesting the final step... by adding the point-of-contact printed piece to the 
over-all educational job. 

This Guide Book is not intended to induce you to use more printing. Its only 
purpose is to supply you with information which you can use in gearing your 
printing to the war effort. 

For example — suppose you are in the banking, real estate, insurance or build- 
ing and loan business and you want to help the government on its fuel conservation 
program by contacting the home owners on the advantages of repairing, weather- 
proofing and insulating their homes. This Guide Book will tell you exactly where 




















to get the right information, what kind of information is available, what has been 
done before along these lines and how you can be sure the copy you prepare is correct. 

For example again — if you are a manufacturer or a department store owner 
and you want to help the government on its rent control program for the benefit 
of your employees (who, for the most part may be renters) this Manual will tell 
you where to get the information and will show you how to do a good public 
relations job not only for your government but for yourself. 

This Guide Book is not an entertaining piece of literature. It is designed solely 
as a work manual. 

On the next few pages you will find a comprehensive chart. It lists the 15 major 
public relation projects of our wartime government. Under each project are listed 
some of the sub-projects. The chart then lists most of the major classifications of 
business. Study this chart first, but pay particular attention to your own classifica- 
tion of business. Then notice the stars. Those stars indicate what projects can 
logically be tied-in with the printed promotion of specified lines of business. 

From there on, this Guide Book of the Graphic Arts Victory Committee should 
be easy sailing for you. 

An index following the chart shows you how to find any particular project. 

If you want to get all available information on “Nutrition” for example, turn 
to page 24. If you want to tie-in with “Transportation” turn to page 6. 

All sections of this Guide Book have been prepared on a predetermined copy 
formula. You will have (1) a definition of the project; (2) the need for it; (3) how 
printed promotion can be tied-in with the project; (4) the sources of government 
(and outside) information; (5) the material available; (6) hints on best practices 
and things to avoid; and (7) case histories of outstanding current examples. 

In some cases, it has been necessary to generalize... because the projects are 
subject to change. Where warned, you should be very careful to watch for subsequent 
bulletins or daily news events, so that you can be acquainted with changes. And 
in some cases it may be necessary for you to obtain official approval before your 
copy is released. No one, in these dangerous days, should go off “half cocked” 
on any over-enthusiastic effort to be helpful. 

By following this Guide Book... you will be on the right track. 

Although the information given here is not officially released by the govern- 
ment, every statement made in this Guide Book relating to facts about projects 
and about sources of information has been checked for accuracy by the proper 
government agencies, and every suggestion made by those agencies for changes 
have been accepted by the committee. 

The Guide Book is yours. May it prove helpful. 
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GUIDE TO ESSENTIAL WAR TIME PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHY 


INDEX 


Since few people will read this manual from cover to cover...and since YOU as an 


advertiser may tie-in with just a few specific projects ...the Graphic Arts Victory Com- 


mittee suggests that you use this index as your guide. Select the projects or subjects 


which are natural tie-ins with your printed promotion. Then turn to the pages indicated. 


USE THIS HANDY CROSS INDEX 
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this guide book will not change. 





WARNIN @ The material in this Guide to Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography was obtained by months of 
e careful checking with the Government Agencies involved in each project. The facts given here are 
correct at press time. Advertisers should realize that changes may occur—and rapidly. For example... just as we were 
ready to go to press all former designs, slogans and rules of the Nutrition Program were discontinued (due to point 
rationing). New material on the Nutrition Program will follow in a subsequent bulletin. ..Keep in close touch with the 
Agencies responsible for the project fitting into your advertising plans. Watch your daily papers for new developments. 
Keep tuned to best radio commentators. Keep up to date. Get '‘clearage” on your advertising plans. 
However many the changes and additions to the existing public relations tasks, the 14 MAJOR PROJECTS listed in 


If this Guide to Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography serves no other purpose than to save your time in getting timely 
information and information sources, then the labors of this Committee have been justified.—The Graphic Arts Victory Committee 
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Guide to Essential Wartime Printing 


and Lithography — 


RATIONING | 


The Office of Price Administration is charged with the duty of establishing 
wartime regulations for rationing. Rationing of commodities is necessary first, 


to divert all resources America can spare toward building weapons to demolish 


the enemy; second, to share what is available among us so everyone, regard- 
less of bankroll, is rationed equally and according to his needs; third, to 


discourage hoarding; fourth, to stem rising prices and inflation. 


Advertising men can learn anything they want to know about advertising tie-up possibilities on rationing 
projects by writing Barton A. Cummings, Chief, Campaigns Branch, Department of Information, Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D. C. Mr. Cummings has many capable assistants, most of them 
drafted from the advertising field. The public relations end of each rationing project is headed by one 
executive who spends all his time on that phase of the rationing program. 


Auto, bicycle and typewriter manufacturers, oil companies and fuel dealers, growers, canners, processors 
and food dealers and distributors can very easily tag their advertising to the rationing theme. 


Importantly, rationing helps maintain civilian morale. 
People are willing to sacrifice if they believe such sacrifices 
will assist the war effort. They raise no objection when 
they know their neighbors, regardless of color, creed, or 
social standing, are making the same sacrifices. 

Often the public does not understand that it may be 
necessary to ration one product to save another. For ex- 
ample, gasoline may be plentiful in some sections but mile- 
age, just the same, must be rationed to save rubber. It has 
been necessary to ration coffee, because ships must transport 
more essential commodities. It is now necessary to ration 
food, not because food is not plentiful, but because food is 
needed for the armed forces and for military strategy. The 
necessity must be sold and resold. Government publicity 
can’t do the job... . alone. Government needs the enthusi- 
astic support of every advertiser concerned with rationed 
products and commodities. 

At the present time OPA is directing these rationing 
projects: automobiles, bicycles, typewriters, tires, mileage, fuel 
oil, sugar, coffee, shoes, and canned, frozen and dried food prod- 
ucts; the latter group via the point-rationing system. Avxto- 
mobiles and bicycles are available only to individuals proving 
an urgent need for them; rubber tires and tubes are governed 
by the same ruling; sugar, coffee, gasoline and fuel oil are still 
rationed via standard unit coupons. 

Recently, it was necessary to institute stove rationing 
throughout certain sections of the country. In this latter 
case, the seriousness of the fuel oil shortages particularly in 
the New England, Middle Atlantic and North Atlantic and 
North Central States, made it imperative that many ad- 
ditional coal burning domestic heating stoves be made 
available. This is a localized operation, and the rules for the 
purchase of stoves are simple but definitely established. 

In a Guide Book of this nature, we cannot describe in 
detail each individual project... but we can tell you where 
to get the information on each and we can advise you how 


you can help your government and yourself by spending part. 
of your advertising dollar on the promotion of these products. 

The Office of Price Administration has faced and still 
faces a tremendously large educational job. 

Rationing and Price Control are essential to our war 
economy. In order to be successful, it is necessary for the 
public to understand the program or the parts of the pro- 
gram which affect the particular group of individuals. By 
sponsoring advertising which helps carry this message into 
the homes of the consumer, the advertiser serves a patriotic 
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purpose in the war economy. He is performing a patriotic 
function which must be done, and, done on a vast scale. 

Instead of merely “keeping his name” before the public, 
a practice which in times like these is of doubtful economic 
value, the manufacturer whose entire production imple- 
ments the war, builds valuable public relations by pointing 
out what he is doing and by explaining why his temporary 
failure to supply his civilian consumers is based on the 
demands of war. By cooperating skillfully with the Ration- 
ing and Price Control Program, his explanation is a public 
service feature. He is building against future witch-hunts 
and attacks by persons with short memory who might be 
inclined, later, to forget that his conversion to war produc- 
tion was done at the request of his government. 

If there is anything in the keep-your-name-in-front-of- 
the-customer argument, there is no better way of doing it 
than by sponsoring the type of advertising which benefits 
our total war effort. Sponsoring or supporting the Rationing 
and Price Control Programs performs this function... 
performs a function that is a cornerstone of our war econ- 
omy. Rationing and Price Control must be understood to 
be effective ... and this program must be effective if we are 
to continue to “keep them flying and rolling” to win the war. 

Therefore, the Graphic Arts Victory Committee urges all 
users of printed promotion to tie in with one or more or 
all of the rationing projects. The OPA assisted by the War 
Production Board, by the Office of Defense Transportation 
and the Office of War Information are enjoying generous 
assistance in their educational program from the press, 
radio and general mass media. Because of the detailed 
nature of the instructional job, printed pieces placed in the 
hands of the consumer are extremely valuable. 
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These functions are served 
by follow thru material 


1. Tell how rationing is a process of sharing. 

Rationing is not a process of taking away. It is a method 
of sharing so that some persons don’t get everything 
while others get nothing. If we had no system of ration- 
ing to apportion scarce commodities fairly, the hoarders 
and the first-come buyers would: soon absorb our sup- 
plies of critical items. A doctor who needed tires to save 
a life might not get any — but some Sunday driver 
would have four new ones in his garage. People with 
money could buy up all they needed — leaving the poor 
to go without. 


2. Tell how rationing is not “un-American.” 

The earliest settlers on these shores experienced severe 
shortages of food and clothing. They averted disaster 
by pooling their supplies and apportioning them accord- 
ing to vital needs of the individual. Our American brand 
of rationing does not mean we must stand in bread lines, 
suffer from malnutrition, nor be given inferior goods 
and foodstuffs, as is the case in Axis countries. 


3. Tell how rationing frees an irreplaceable raw material 
which formerly was converted into civilian goods so that it 
may be used to build fighting machinery. 


4, Tell how rationing tends to strengthen civilian morale. 


Every American shares and shares alike. It is not sacri- 
fice, but logic. When the public knows that under ration- 
ing there exists no discrimination, the incentive to work 
harder for Victory is strong. 


5. Tell how universal cooperation is imperative. 


A few canoe rockers can capsize the whole system and 
imperil our chance for Victory. 


6. Tell what America would be like without rationing. 
a) Hoarding 
b) Low morale 
c) Price rises 
d) Sharp class divisions 


7. Tell how the bootlegger of rationed goods betrays his country 
and is guilty of treason. 


8. Tell how it is neither smart nor clever to get around ration- 
ing regulations. 


Types of Printing and Lithography Required 


Window posters, window streamers, store display cards, 
how-to-conserve booklets, menu suggestions, how-to-get- 
more-for-your-money folders, charts explaining rationing 
procedures, house organs, bulletins, blotters, car cards, pay 
envelopes and pay envelope enclosures. 
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It is night on the desert. American boys lie crouched on the sand, helmets 
pulled low on their heads, machine guns ready. Less than half a mile distant 
the French fortress stands dark and forbidding in the African moonlight. A 
sandy haired kid from Indiana whispers to the rangey Texan beside him, 
“This is it!” 

The Texas boy swallows, fingers the machine gun in front of him. He tries 
to sound cheerful as he replies, “Yeah, in just about a minute we'll know 
what it’s like to have shells exploding in our faces.” 

But the order to fire does not come. Suddenly an American supply truck 
races toward the French fort, white flags of truce flapping in the desert night. 
The fortress gate swings open. The truck disappears inside. 

An American general steps down from the truck, exchanges salutes with 
the French colonel commanding the desert outpost. Then the American 
commander presents his terms: “Immediate surrender to the army of the 
United States.” 

The French colonel hesitates, then refuses. He will fight! 

But the American commander has in his possession, a secret weapon — a 
weapon stronger than guns and planes and tanks. He turns and barks an 
order. Quickly the American soldiers unfasten the canvas covering, reveal- 
ing the truck’s cargo — canned goods! Beans, meat, fruit, vegetables of all 
kinds — food! 

A French soldier staring at the truck—forgets his soldier’s discipline. “Food!” 

“Food.” The word runs through the ranks of hungry French troops. 

The French colonel glances at his hungry men, hesitates, then at last shrugs. 
“I accept your terms, Monsieur,” he says, “the fort is yours.” 

Half hour later the American column is entering the gates of the desert 
fortress. There are smiles on the faces of the American troops. There are 
smiles, too, on the faces of the French. The kid from Indiana grins at his 
companion. “What a pushover!”’, he says as they march in. “The sergeant 
said we'd lose at least two hundred men, taking this fort.” : : 

“Yeh,” replies the kid from Texas, “and to think, the General captured the 
whole works with one truck load of good old American food!” 

9 2 ® 

On hundreds of battle fronts, Amer- 
ican boys — the boys you used to say 
“hello” to every morning — are carry- 
ing the fight to the enemy. They are 
fighting well, as Americans have always 
fought. They are giving their lives — 
if necessary. 


Bombarding With Food Saves American Lives 


But thanks to American food it will 
not a/ways be necessary in this war for 
ys to die in order to win strongly defended positions. Food, instead of 
bullets, is opening the way to our troops on dozens of distant battle fields. 


A sack of flour, a can of beans, a package of dried milk — with these 
weapons the American army has taken position after position in North 
Africa. And every time a fortress surrendered to a “bombardment” of canned 
goods, American lives were saved — the life, perhaps of your neighbor — 
perhaps of your own son. 

No American — sitting on the sidelines at home — will deny that purchas- 
ing victories with food, is a cheap price to pay compared to the lives of 
American boys. 

And all Americans agree we must keep on using our food supplies as a 
weapon to win victories — and save lives. We will use the promise of food 
against Italy in the battle for Europe. We will use it to purchase the friendship 
of natives on tiny Pacific islands when we move northward to smash the Japs. 


We will use it to help the Red Army drive out the invader and to keep 
R.A.F. raids crippling the Nazi war machine. 


By feeding our allies we are saving American manpower. Manpower for 
war production. Manpower to produce the tools of war. We are saving Amer- 
ican lives, too. Every time a Russian soldier storms a Nazi pillbox, some 
American boy is spared the necessity of fighting the German squad that 
manned it. Every time an R.A.F. pilot shoots down a Messerschmidt, there is 
one less Nazi plane aloft to turn its guns on American — Every time a 
Chinese soldier kills a Jap, there is one less Jap that will have to be killed by 
an American soldier, sailor, or marine. 

Thus we lessen the number of our boys who must go to the front and in- 
crease the number who can turn out weapons and food. Thus we shorten by 
weeks, months — perhaps years — the duration of the war. 

Hitler once exhorted his people to greater effort by giving them the choice 
of “Guns or butter!” 

But America has a better slogan: “Butter — food, instead of guns!” It is 
the humane way to win victories. 

That is why every American is proud of his part in our great fight. By 
cooperating with food rationing at home, he is helping to save American 
lives and to win victories. He is doing his part to make food available to our 
soldiers and their brothers in arms. 

He is helping his country build up the world’s most powerful “secret 
weapon”—a “secret weapon” made in U.S.A.—the weapon of American food! 



































This layout and copy are recommended for reproduction by 
house organ editors and food industry advertising men. 



















When America has plenty of everything and 
Mr. A and Mrs. B and Mr. C can buy all 
they need, that’s fine for everybody . . . 
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But see what happens when supplies 
scarce and Mr. A and Mrs. B get there Bret: 











Right now, we don’t have all we need of : 





Ss 


TIRES (because the Japs have seized our 
sources of crude rubber) . . . 





FUEL OIL AND GASOLINE in some 
parts of the country (tankers have been 
sunk by Nazi subs) .. . 





AUTOS, TYPEWRITERS, BICYCLE 
(the factories that made them are pouring 
out planes and tanks and guns) . . . 


fret 


COFFEE AND SUGAR (ships tha: 


brought them to us are carrying war sup: 
plies) . . . and others to be announced. 











Copies of this simple, 4 page, 3 x 5 envelope enclosure may be obtained from 
the Office of Production and Distribution, OWI, Temporary “V” Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. in any reasonable quantities. Explains Rationing in ABC fashion. Good 
copy for House magazine editors and copy writers. 
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HELPFUL HINTS 


on Promoting OPA’s Rationing Program 


RECOMMENDED READING 


% Understand the basic fundamentals of rationing and adver- 


tising principles governing general rationing education. 
Write for OPA’s bulletin “RATIONING, the General Cam- 
paign” and “RATIONING, Why and How.” Both give you 
complete picture of rationing’s part in winning the war, 
and present advertising tie-ups, copy slants, slogans and 
pertinent sales information. 


Interested in stove rationing . . . write for bulletin ‘“‘Infor- 
mation Campaign for the Stove Rationing Program.” 


If you’re at all concerned with the gas and rubber rationing 
aw you'll want to write for “Information Campaign 
or the Voluntary Tire Conservation Program,” “Informa- 
tion Campaign for the National Mileage Rationing Pro- 
gram” ... Retailers will want OPA’s special portfolio 
tagging retail selling to the Gas Rationing program. Port- 
folio presents copy and sales appeals, store and window 
clapleys, insignias, radio announcements . . . Write Mr. 
P. T. Hawkins, Department of Information, OPA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“The United States Government Campaign on Fuel Con- 
servation and Fuel Oil Rationing” is another 25 page 
bulletin you will want. For your advertising supporting 
Fuel Conservation program, OPA will provide posters, 
cartoons, designs, symbols, slogans. 


Car Sharing one of your problems? Then write for bulletin 
“Information Campaign for the Car Sharing Program.” 


OPA has developed a number of pamphlets and bulletins 
on sugar and coffee rationing. Get on OPA’s mailing list to 
get present and future editions. 


You'll want the newest bulletin on Point Rationing for 
intelligent advertising and promotion tie-up with the new 
method of wartime buying. Write OPA today. 
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* Office of War Information can provide you with much 


important and helpful “background” material on all ration- 
ing projects. Be sure to state your interests when you ask to 
be put on OWI’s mailing list. 


Since Food Rationing is tied-in closely with the work of 
agriculture, manpower and nutrition, you might be inter. 
ested in the following books which are available: 


“Farm Production Goals” from the Information Dept. 
Department of Agriculture. 


“Manpower Mobilization” from the Information Dept. 
War Manpower Commission. 


“Nutrition and Health Conservation” from the Informa- 
tion Dept., Office of Health and Welfare Service. 


Keep your customers posted with expiration dates of ration 
coupons... A and P constantly posts consumers with that 
information via store posters and newspaper advertisements. 


Brer Rabbit Molasses wasn’t long in tagging its advertising 
to sugar rationing. Says Brer Rabbit . . . “Save Sugar by 
Using Molasses” . . . and proceeds to provide housewives 
with 15 sugar-saving recipes. Get a copy ... Write Penick 
and Ford, Ltd., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Royal Scarlet Foods issues popular booklets giving ‘23 
Good Ways to Save Sugar.” Standard Brands, for Royal 
Puddings, says... “Serve Royal Desserts without unlocking 
your sugar bowl.” . .. Quaker Oats went to the assistance 
of harassed housewives when meat shortages developed. 
They issued a series of meat-stretching recipes under the 
rise Si “Ways to Make Your Meat Go Further.” . . . Old 
Dutch Coffee showed ‘“‘How to Get More Cups from your 
Coffee Ration.” 


More than 20,000,000 small envelope enclosures mailed 
by thousands of banks, real estate operators, trust com- 
panies, loan associations and insurance companies assisted 
OPA in its Fuel Conservation program. Not elaborate, this 
message explained why home owners should weather strip, 
repair and insulate their homes. 


Oil refiners, distributors and merchandisers, together with 
makers of fuel oil equipment are the foremost users of 
rationing advertising. 


Now ... growers, canners, processors, distributors, retail- 
ers, trade associations can jump to the assistance of the 
Point Rationing Program. Every advertisement and pro- 
motional effort can be aimed at guiding the public in its 
purchase of rationed commodities with points. 


Since many phases of the Rationing Program are technical 
in nature ... be sure that any copy you use in your printed 
promotion is technically correct. If in any doubt, submit 
copy in advance to Department of Information, Office of 
Price Administration. You will receive a prompt reply. Don’t 
take any chances. 


If you do tie-in with the Rationing Program in any of your 
printed promotions, be sure to send copies of your pieces 
to the Department of Information, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. They will appreciate having your material on file 
and they also may be able to give you additional ideas. 


Don’t use any copy or art work which shows confusion. 
Don’t make rationing sound complicated. Slant your copy 
and art work toward simplicity. “It’s as simple as ABC” is 
the right slant to take. And then be sure that your tie-ups 
and your explanations are as simple as ABC. 


See future bulletins of GAVC for specific suggestions on 
various rationing projects. One bulletin gives layout ideas 
and copy suggestions for folders and bulletins on “rent 
control.” 


Any specific statement not based on OPA published litera- 
ture must be cleared by OPA before publication. Write 
Barton A. Cummings. 
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, HOW TO SHOP WITH WAR RATION BOOK TWO 
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. ... to Buy Canned, Bottied and Frozen Fruits and Vegetables; 
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1, USE THIS RATION BOOK. You may use one or all of your 
family’s ration books when you shop. You may not shop 
with loose ration stamps. 





the same in all stores. of the delivery boy. 


BUY EARLY IN THE WEEK © 





Dried Fruits, Juices and all Canned Soups 


A,B, and C stamps are good 
in the first ration period 





2. USE BLUE STAMPS OWLY. All blue point stamps marked 
A, B, and C are good during the first ration period. They 
add up to 48 points for each member of the family. 





aot Be ke. Pn ok > bd . * - « om SP ~ ; | E ek 
4. LOOK AT THE POUT VALUES before you buy. Points have 5. GIVE THE STAMPS TO YOUR GROCER. Tear out stamps in the 6. FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES are not rationed. Use them 
nothing to do with prices or quality. Point values will be presence of your grocer — or tear them out in the presence instead of rationed foods wh ible. Try out 


YOUR POINT ALLOWANCE MUST LAST FOR THE FULL RATION PERIOD 
Plan How Many Points You Will Use Each Time Before You Shop 


Foods are going to our fighting men. They come first! Your 
ration gives you your fair share of the foods that are left. 





ST —& 
& Se ceeee cere eee. You will not be able to get 
fr tao point stamps, so save your low-value stamps 









recipes that make your rations go further. 


5 BUY EARLY IN THE DAY 








BRIEF FACTS ABOUT FOOD RATIONING 


“We all eat food; and whatever sacrifices we may have to make, to take care of the needs of our 
fighting men, the American people will continue, throughout the war, to be better fed than any 


other nation on earth.” 


The rationing of food is something we have read about since 
the outbreak of war in Europe in 1939. The Germans began ration- 
ing butter, sugar, fats, and other articles a few days before their 
soldiers invaded Poland. England came around to it a short time 
later. Every belligerent country, in fact, has made rationing a part 
of its war program. 

But though they observed rationing abroad, most Americans felt 
sure it couldn’t happen here. We had so much of everything in food 
stuffs — more than we could eat. 

But when war came to us, so did rationing. 

In spite of the tremendous increases in our food production, the 
need of adequate food for our fighting men and those of our fighting 
allies, has made it necessary to ration focd on the “home front” to 
be sure that everyone can get a fair share. 

When we realize a soldier needs about 5% pounds of food a day 
— about 25% more food than he did in civilian life, we can better 
understand why our Government has adopted Point Rationing. 

Point Rationing is the best and fairest method of rationing canned 
foods. “Point Rationing” is a system of rationing a group of related 


ELMER DAVIS — Director of War Information 


or similar commodities which can be substituted for one another 
in actual use. Under Point Rationing, shoppers must compute their 
purchases not only with money, but with coupons. Products will be 
given points which are based not on the value of the product, but 
on its rating as scarce or plentiful. A plentiful article will have a 
low point value. A rare article will have a high point value. A plenti- 
ful product may become less plentiful or very scarce and its point 
value will change. The point system seems to be, by ail tests, the 
fairest and surest method of rationing related commodities. 

In addition to dividing up the total supply equitably, it insures 
freedom of choice among all the rationed foods. 

American soldiers in North Africa cannot fight and win on a 
diet of figs and dates. 

Fish and chips cannot give English factory workers the strength 
they need to manufacture bombs. 

The liberated peoples of Europe will not be able to take part in 
an allied victory on black bread and water. 

Our country is not only democracy’s arsenal — but its bread 
basket as well. 
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The Office of Defense Transportation has initiated numerous important Campaigns, 
seeking to inform the public concerning serious problems which affect every individual 
with respect to travel and transportation. Many of these campaigns call for a wide 
variety of educational literature, produced at the local level to interpret these broad 
campaigns as they affect individual companies and local communities. 


Travel Conservation 


Leading Railways and Bus Lines are cooperating 
with ODT in the important “Don’t Travel Unless 
Necessary” Campaign. This is more pertinent dur- 
ing the mid-summer vacation travel season and at 
peaks such as Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas. However, the message will be carried 
throughout the entire year. 





Pledgea SO = 
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U, S. TRUCK NA oe “Share-the-truck” Campaign 


CONSERVATION CORPS ff 
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Similarly, with delivery trucks scarce and the problem 
of more acute importance, even the smaller stores are 
appreciating the wisdom of pooling deliveries, to make 
trucks and tires last longer. An ODT manual gives de- 
tails of voluntary “Share-the-Truck” plans for pooled 
deliveries. The idea is being actively sponsored by 
many local Retail Merchants Boards and both retail 
and wholesale trade groups. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 





U. S. Truck Conservation Corps 


Motor trucks normaliy have been wearing out 
at the rate of 40,000 a month. Today, no new 
trucks are available — and truck tires are precious. 
All are under strict regulation through ODT “Cer- 
tificate of War Necessity.”” A broad educational 
program of preventive maintenance has been ini- 
tiated by ODT and promoted largely through the 
truck manufacturers and the automotive industry. 
Pledges, posters, and a wide variety of educational 
literature has been produced — both officially by 
Government and generally by the industry. In all 
of this material, the colorful “U. S. Truck Conser- 
vation Corps” decal emblem is featured. Local oil 
companies, gasoline distributors, service garages” 
truck agencies, etc., are interested in tying up 
closely with this Campaign. 
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What Every Advertising Man Should 
Know About Promoting Trans- 
portation Campaigns 


CONVENTION BY MAIL CAMPAIGNS 


The Graphic Arts Victory Committee publishes a 
helpful manual titled, ““How to Conduct Your Con- 
vention By Mail.” Write the Committee at 17 East 
42nd Street, New York. It offers complete convention 
suggestions together with ideas for promoting the 
event. Don’t be without it. 


TRAVEL CONSERVATION 


A pamphlet entitled, ““Don’t Waste Transportation,” 
has been issued by Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

Beautiful lithograph posters entitled, “War Traffic 
Must Come First,” are available in two sizes, 14"x18”" 
and 22 "x28", from the above. 

Glossy photos showing crowds in railway and bus 
terminals, groups of soldiers waiting for trains, freight 
shipments, and many other transportation subjects 
may be had by addressing OWI Photographic Section, 
Washington, D. C. 


U. S. TRUCK CONSERVATION CORPS 


Official Conservation Manual entitled, “America’s 
Trucks... Keep ’Em Rolling,” as well as Official 
Station Posters and both Owner and Station Pledges, 
are available through the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, Washington, D. C. 

Elaborate Dealer Help Campaigns tying up with this 
Corps have been produced by Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany and Dodge Division of Chrysler Corporation. 

Helpful material was carried in August, 1942 issue 
of “Super Service Station,” Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. 

Booklet entitled, ‘‘Practical Pointers on Engine 
Maintenance,” available from Ethyl Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New York City. 

Electrical transcription of official U. S. Truck Con- 
servation Corps song, entitled, “My Ten Ton Baby 
and Me” by Meredith Willson, may be borrowed from 
Campaigns Section, ODT, Washington, D. C. 


“PLL CARRY MINE’? CAMPAIGN 


Proofs of series of six special newspaper advertise- 
ments available from Campaigns Section, ODT, 
Washington, D. C. 

Special for house organ editors. Elaborate series of 
photographs of prominent women, stars of stage and 
screen, etc., carrying parcels available for all publi- 
cation use. 

Colorful poster 22x28” in size, bearing the cap- 
tion, “I’ll Carry Mine, Too!” available from same 
source. 


Retailers will welcome a kit prepared by OPA to 
assist in promoting gas and rubber conservation. Kit 
is complete with newspaper and direct mail ideas, 
window and store display suggestions, copy themes, 
slogans and symbols to help store advertising men sell 
Consumers on need for “carrying” merchandise. 








"Ill Carry Mine” Campaign 


Because of restricted retail deliveries and to save precious 
truck delivery mileage, an extensive campaign has been de- 
veloped by ODT to educate the women of America, and the 
men as well, to carry their own packages. This has been 
dramatized through the phrase, “I’ll Carry Mine,” and has 
been the subject of a colorful poster and a widespread 
Campaign among all retail stores. “Walk and Carry” is a 
variation of this Campaign, stressing the healthful aspects 
of walking plus the patriotic service of carrying. Most re- 
tailers in all lines of business are alert to the merchandising 
possibilities of tying up with this broad and flexible Campaign. 


> 
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Conventions - by- Mail Campaign 


Travel restrictions have made Conventions “out” for the 
duration. Director Joseph B. Eastman of ODT has asked all 
organizations to sacrifice these annual meetings in order to 
save vital transportation for the war effort. A manual en- 
titled, “How to Hold Your Convention-by-Mail,” has been 
published by our Committee. It offers scores of helpful 
suggestions and practical ideas which will be vigorously 
adopted by national organizations, trade groups, church, 
and educational groups, as well as fraternal and similar 
gatherings. Each of these will require a large amount of 
printed units to properly conduct a “Convention-by-Mail.” 
See next two pages for interesting suggestions contained 
in “Convention-by-Mail-Manual” . .. showing how to put 
Showmanship into mailing pieces. 
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opening announcement — use actual ribbon and 
mount circular “button” over ribbon. 








The Travelling Bag die-cut folder with loose 


tag “Convention Special” will vividly convey the ° 


no-travel idea. 





Reserved Seat cut-out folder, with individual’s 


name filled in would arouse a lot of interest. 
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The Rural Mail Box idea makes it possible to 


personalize each folder; and advises the individual 
to watch the mail for more to come. 





The Convention Badge suggests an interesting 











Fireside Convention could be the theme carried 


throughout where convention material goes to the 
home. The fireplace makes an interesting symbol. 





The Rey Folder. while the “key” theme is not 


new ... here’s a mew way of adapting i it to an effec- 
tive announcement by using an inexpensive die-cut. 
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The Slipper Cut-ouf forecasts a comfortable con- 


vention as well as an interesting one. Simple art 
and die-cut produce an intriguing announcement. 
, oor 
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The “Mike” Folder with its die-cut cover can 
be effectively adapted to emphasize a particular 
point or problem. 
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The Stepped-off Folder is so simple to produce 


and it departmentalizes your message effectively. 
Use two different colors of stock or alternate colors 
of ink on steps. 





The Observation Car idea can be used on either 


a square cut or die-cut folder. It dramatizes quickly 
the reason for Convention-by-Mail. 








LJ 
The Air Tr ansport is another “natural” to open 
your Convention-by-Mail. The die-cut feature will 
cost no more than an extra color. 





The Nut Shell. “Quicky Digests” of each speech 
or section should be appended where it is a known 
fact that everyone receiving material is not inter- 
ested in everything being sent. Stating actual nor- 
mal reading time of each unit might also be helpful. 








Interesting 








"Tickels for Two." Send check with suggestion 
that in place of usual entertainment at convention 
meeting, it is the desire of company to have each 
man enjoy an evening out with wife or sweetheart 
before business of convention opens. 





Smokes for the Boys. Send cigars or cigarettes 
with special convention paster and message that 
“nothing will be missing at this year’s meeting 
by mail.” 





Talking Machine Records. Recordings on rec- 
ords of keynote address or opening remarks by 
President or Sales Manager would be an interesting 
bit of showmanship. Practically everyone has a 
talking machine—or could easily find one to listen 
to message. 
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HELPFUL HINTS 


on Promoting Transportation Campaigns 


* Copy Platforms — which are detailed memos outlining the 
basic facts for all of these Government Campaigns — are avail- 
able by addressing Office of Information, Office of Defense 
Transportation, Room 1228, New Post Office Building, 12th 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

* It is wise to have copy devoted to any of these Campaigns 
officially “cleared” by the same Section at the above address, 
before going to press. This eliminates any possibility of mis- 
statement or violation of Government regulations in connec- 
tion with the war effort. 

* Retailers, as well as wholesalers and manufacturers, are today 
so deeply concerned with problems of truck delivery, that all 
of these conservation campaigns are of great interest. The 
topics listed here will be seen to inspire a wide variety of 
desirable explanatory literature and printed material. Even 
where Government bulletins are available, it is frequently 
considered desirable to develop condensed or elaborated inter- 
pretations, as well as localized literature that brings the cam- 
paign into sharper local details. 

* Much of the reference material listed as available, is of course, 
current material and will vary from time-to-time. However, 
designated photos, emblems, official literature, and outdoor 
material will be made available for each Campaign that follows. 
* Write for “America’s Trucks — Keep ’Em Rolling,” if you 
own or operate a motor truck or fleet of trucks. Address Office 
of Information, Office of Defense Transportation, Washington, 
D. C. Book is expertly written, prepared by Vehicle Main- 
tenance Section, Division of Motor Transport, ODT. 

* Did you know that the vast majority of America’s millions 
of motor trucks are in the hands of individuals owning one 
or two trucks? That means millions of people are either 
owners or drivers. 


WHAT MAKES GOOD PUBLICITY STORIES! 


* Feature cases of exceptionally long truck and tire life. 

* Stage contests among drivers for most careful operation. 
Honor winners with special awards. 

* If your trucks carry food and food products, build up im- 
portance of these vehicles, and their drivers, for Victory. Get 
local authorities to set good examples by having municipal 
cars and trucks important spearhead campaign. 

* Play up the importance of the individual repairman and 
serviceman. Glorify these men in your publicity and adver- 
tising. Good for morale... likewise good for incentive pur- 
poses. ODT supplies “Driver-Mechanic” pledges, 10’x14’ 
posters for official stations, etc. 


* U. S. TRUCK CONSERVATION CORPS decalcomanias. 

Through the cooperative efforts of the truck, maintenance and 
supply industries every truck owner who pledges himself to 
practice proper preventive maintenance, and shows his signed 
pledge to an official station of the U. S. Truck Conservation 
Corps (dealers, garages, service stations, etc.) will receive a 
red, white and blue decalcomania reading, ‘‘Pledged — U. S. 
Truck Conservation Corps,” which is to be affixed to the 
right-hand cab door of his truck. 


TYPES OF PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHY REQUIRED 


Posters, stickers, decalcomanias, informational booklets, 
house organs, instruction manuals, envelopes, envelope en- 
closures, die cut cards, announcements, award certificates, 
programs, handbooks, report forms. 
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“TRANSPORTATION and VICTORY” 


By Joseph B. Eastman, Director 
THE OFFICE OF DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION 


“TI am in charge of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. The office was created by Executive Order of 
the President, in his capacity, also, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy. 

“The purpose was ‘to assure maximum utilization 
of the domestic transportation facilities of the Nation 
for the successful prosecution of the war.’ The Office 
has nothing to do with overseas transportation, for 
which the War Shipping Administration is respon- 
sible. Domestic transportation is defined by the order 
to include railroad, motor, inland waterway, pipe 
line, air transport, and coastwise and intercoastal 
shipping, and even private passenger cars. 


x ¥ x 


“The objective, according to the Executive Order, 
is the ‘successful prosecution of the war.’ The short 
word for that is ‘victory.’ If you have any doubt of 
the part which transportation must play in that vic- 


‘tory, just ask yourself a few questions like these: 


How does the iron ore get to the mill, and the coal 
and the limestone? How does the steel get to the 
plant where it is made into tanks? How do the tanks 
get to the seaports? How do they get from the ports 
to the battle fronts across the seas? How do the 
workers get to the mine where the ore is dug, or 
to the mill where the steel is produced, or to the 
plant where the tank is built? How are our troops 
moved? The answer to these and thousands of other 
similar questions is ‘transportation’. 

“This country has nearly 28,000,000 rubber-borne 
passenger cars and about 5,000,000 rubber-borne 
trucks, to say nothing of several thousand buses. It 
is dependent on rubber-borne transportation to an 
extent without parallel anywhere in the world. There 
is no country which comes near it in this respect. 
The economy of our country and the distribution of 
its population have been geared to the highway auto- 
motive vehicle. Considerable of this transportation is 
not essential. To dispense with it would be a sacrifice, 
but not an unbearable one. But most of it is essential, 
and this is true not only of the truck and the bus but 
of the passenger car. The fact that our great new war 
production plants are far more dependent for the 
transportation of their workers on the private auto- 
mobile than on any other form of transportation is an 
illustration. We must at all costs preserve rubber- 
borne transportation for these essential purposes.” 


(Above statements are excerpts from address by Mr. Eastman to A.F.A., 
June 21, 1942) 
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CONSERVATION 


Several conservation campaigns are now under way to convince the public that with 
manpower, raw materials and transportation all diverted to the war effort it is essential to 
use less, waste less and save more. These campaigns are concerned with (1), prolonging 
the life of household equipment such as refrigerators, ranges, vacuum cleaners, etc.; (2), 
promoting careful menu planning and greater use of left overs to save food; (3), proper 
care and conservation of clothing; (4), home maintenance — protection against the ravages 
of time and wear; (5), conservation of existing motor car and truck operation — saving of 
gasoline, rubber and vital parts; (6), conservation of fuel oil and household gas. 


The Conservation Program is a war against waste. 


With such wealth in raw materials and supplies, 
why is it necessary for Americans to cut down? 


America’s dependence on imports of certain raw 
materials, the use of material requirements for war 
and the necessary shifting of men and machines into 
war production make up the three reasons why we 
must conserve. 


This war, more than any war before, is a war of 
materials. More specifically, it is a war of metals. 
And the metals with which the war is being fought 
are the same metals, that make washing machines 
and automobiles and refrigerators. 


We can’t have all-out-war production and full 
civilian production too. There simply isn’t enough 
to go around. So it’s first things first; actual, imme- 
diate war requirements must be met and what is 
left will be distributed equitably for production of 
civilian goods. 

Conservation means to save, to make things last 
longer and do more. Consumers must learn to take 
better care of what they have... make their automo- 
biles and refrigerators and washing machines go a 
few years longer. They must repaint or repair old fur- 
niture or household equipment rather than replace it. 


Simplification means cutting out the frills and fur- 
belows. It eliminates the less essential models, sizes 
and styles. Substitution is necessary in many Cases. 
Plastics...thosety pes not needed for war products...may 
be used in place of such strategic material as alumi- 
num, steel and rubber. In the kitchen, wood, glass, 
porcelain and enamelware are replacing aluminum 
and stainless steel. Cottons and rayons are taking 
the place of silk. Some products previously packed 
in tin cans will be put up in glass or paper composi- 
tion containers, etc. 


Various campaigns on Conservation are sponsored 
by the War Production Board, the Office of Price 
Administration, the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare, and the Office of Defense Transportation. 


Some of the other projects mentioned in this Guide 
Book are closely related to the Conservation Project. 


Rationing, as explained before, is necessary on gaso- 
line in order to conserve rubber. 


But Conservation is a subject... all by istelf. 


And advertisers in many lines of business can co- 
Operate in the campaign. Leaflets, posters, press re- 
leases, booklets, letters, can be used to publicize the 
program ...to educate consumers to take proper 
care of and in maintaining their possessions... and 
in accepting patriotically the sacrifices that will be 
asked of them. 

It is hardly necessary to point out all the possibili- 
ties for the users of printed promotion to tie in with 
this program. It is self evident. The manufacturer of 
a no-longer sold product can maintain good-will by 
showing old customers how to preserve the goods 
they now own and which they cannot replace. 

All advertisers can show the consumers the neces- 
sity for Conservation, the need for simplification and 
the reasons for substitutions. This is a war of mate- 
rials. The United States is the arsenal of democracy. 
To win the war the people on the ‘home front must 
conserve. 
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What Every Advertising Man Should Know 


About Promoting the Conservation Program 

For all information and approval of Conservation 
programs and suggestions write to Mr. Howard 
Coonley, War Production Board, Washington Gas 
and Light Building, Washington, D. C. It is recom- 
mended that all plans be cleared through Mr. 
Coonley before publication. 

Best pamphlet on Conservation . . . why it is nec- 
essary, what has been done in other countries, what 
is being done in this country . . . is “The Arsenal of 
Democracy Series entitled War Against Waste” 
available at the Office of War Information or through 
the Division of Information of the War Production 
Board. If you are interested in helping to promote 
Conservation, study this outline. 

Write to the Office of War Information for all 
Conservation Background Material. For instance, 
there is an interesting outline offered by the OWI 
on the “Conservation of Medical Care.” All are 
excellent. Ask for Radio Writers material. 

Understand that in this campaign the Conserva- 
tion embraces everything. It may be materials, it 
may be time, it may be services. 

Speaking of Conservation of space, transportation 
and shipments — one of the most interesting Con- 
servation drives at the — time is being con- 
ducted by the Merchandising Committee on Army 
and Navy V-Mail. The New York Headquarters are 
480 Lexington Avenue. Telephone PLaza 5-2516. 
This is the Committee working under the auspices 
of War Information... trying to get people more 
to use V-Mail to the soldiers. V-Mail conserves 
about 98% of the cargo space ordinarily required 
for soldiers mail. Standardized letters are trans- 
ferred to film and transported abroad in rolls. They 
are then enlarged to ordinary size and delivered 
to the addressee. 

Be sure to get a copy of the official OPA chart 
titled, “How to Make Economical Use of Anthracite 
Coal.” It is handy not only for hanging near your 
furnace, but for guidance to the type of promotion 
material which meets with the approval of the 
government agencies. Ask for pamphlet, ‘““How to 
Heat Your Home with Less Fuel This Winter.” 
It’s very informative. 

Ask the following government agencies to put 
you on their mailing lists for information on fuel 
conservation: 

U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D.C. - 

Consumer Division, - 

Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Bituminous Coal Consumers Counsel, Box 483, 
Washington, D. C. 

Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. 

Office of Petroleum Co-ordinator, 
Washington, D. C. 

_ Subscribe to new OWI publication, “Victory.” 
It will keep you constantly posted with important 
project movements. Send 75 cents to Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D..C. 
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TRUCKS AND TIRES MUST LAST TILL VICTORY 


Glossy Prints of Illustrations such as above are available for tie-ins with Con- 
servation themes. In your advertising help the Government to tell the story of the 
need for conserving vital materials and services. Write to Agency concerned or to 
Office of War Information. 

















SALVAGE 


Guide to Essential Wartime Printing 
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The National Salvage Program . . . collecting scrap metal, rubber, rags, grease and tin cans 


and silk and nylon stockings .. . 


is not a one-week or one-month campaign any more 


than this is a one-week war! Salvage is an all-out continuing, day-to-day effort. We cannot 


afford to relax after a single drive. 


America’s War Production is vitally dependent upon Amer- 
ica’s scrap piles. Existing facilities provide for collection of 
this scrap through charities, junk yards or local salvage 
committees. As armament production increases, the need 
for scrap becomes greater. Therefore, while encouraging 
amounts of scrap have already been collected, there is need 
for continued effort to get in maximum amounts of scrap 
from homes, farms, factories, automobile graveyards and 
other sources. There is a very real need for advertising 
support to keep this program rolling. 


The Salvage Division of the War Production Board is 
charged with the collection of all critical scrap materials. 


This Division has four branches. 

1. General Salvage 

2. Special Projects 

3. Scrap Processors 

4. Industrial Salvage 

The familiar commodities are in the General Salvage 
Branch. 


The Special Projects Branch salvages large accumulations 
of secondary and waste material that are tied up due to 
financial, legal, political and other reasons and which can- 
not be quickly handled by other Sections. Special Projects 
include such things as abandoned railroads, street car lines, 
factories, bridges, etc. 


The Scrap Processors Branch is now working through 
more than 250 field representatives and has the responsi- 
bility to see that the nation’s auto graveyards and scrap 
dealers are functioning as producing units. 


The Industrial Salvage Section goes after production 
scrap plus dormant scrap. 


The slogan of the Industrial Branch is “If it hasn’t been 
used for three months, and if someone can’t prove that it’s 
going to be used in the next three months... find a use for 
it or scrap it.” 


There are many ways in which advertisers can tie in with 
this program. Most of those ways are obvious. The country 
needs all scrap materials which can possibly be converted 
into war materials. 


In this section of the Graphic Arts Victory Campaign 
Guide Book we show you what material is available to aid 
you im determining how you can tie in with this program. 
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WHY SALVAGE! 


To the average person, there is nothing interesting in a 
discarded boiler, an old rubber tire or an ancient brass 
bedstead. These things have always been “junk,” seldom 
given a second thought, for America had plenty of every- 
thing. 


On December 8th, 1941, salvage materials — discarded 
iron, steel, rubber, brass, copper, rags — became of vital 
importance in America’s war effort. America does not have 
enough new materials to produce everything it needs to win. 
America has always imported rubber. Today the Axis con- 
trols 97% of the world’s supply of this vitally needed 
material. 


To manufacture steel, America’s steel mills must have 
approximately 50% iron and steel scrap to combine with 
iron ore. Scrap and more scrap is needed to fight the war 
—to provide the materials for comabt tanks, for anti- 
aircraft guns, for ships. 


To obtain these vitally needed salvage materials two 
fundamental things must be done: 


1. Arouse every man, woman and child in America to 
the importance of salvage materials. 

2. Set up effective machinery for the collection of salvage 
materials. 
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For all information and approval of Salvage programs 
write to Campaigns Manager, Salvage Division, War 
Production Board, Washington Gas and Light Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The American Industries Salvage Committee, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, is a clearing house for scrap 
collection ideas. This Committee is a cooperative in- 
dustry group assisting the work of WPB’s Salvage 
Division. 

This same Committee edits a guide book to scrap 
collection which you can’t be without... “SCRAP and 
How to Collect It...” It’s a perfect handbook for ad- 
vertisers embarking on a scrap drive tie-up. 

Write for all these helps toward a successful program: 


National Scrap Harvest — Write to Campaigns Manager, 
Salvage Division, at WPB, or your own State’s Executive 
Secretary of the Salvage Committee. It’s free. 


A Primer on Scrap — Write Mr. E. C. Barringer, Institute 
of Scrap Iron and Steel, 1626 K Street NW, Washington, 
D. C. It’s free. 

Individual Scrap. A pocket size portfolio. Write to Cam- 
paigns Manager, Salvage Division, at WPB. It’s free 


“The Scrapper” offers mats and reprints of salvage ar- 
ticles. Get on this mailing list. No charge for the service. 


Salvage Posters— Window Stickers and Envelope Stuffers 
are available from the American Industries Salvage 
Committees at a slight handling charge. 





What Every Advertising Man Should Know About 
Promoting WPB’s Salvage Program 


Fat Salvage Stickers and Display Cards may be obtained 
from Committee of Glycerine Associated Industries to 
Salvage Waste Fats, 247 Park Avenue, New York. 
It’s free. 


Complete Salvage Posters, scrap metal, rubber, fats and 
tin, are available from your State’s Executive Secretary 
of the Salvage Committee. They’re free. 


Official Salvages Depot Signs are available from your State’s 
Executive Secretary of the Salvage Committee. 


“Victory” — official OWI weekly. Write Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 75 cents for 52 issues. 


Advertisers who want a local tie-up should consult 
the local Salvage Committee for information of definite 
community value. 


The Campaign for the Collection of Scrap seems to 
move in cycles. There is an enthusiastic move in one 
direction. Plenty of publicity. And then it peters out. 
There is a real necessity for continuous effort on the 
part of all advertisers ...and particularly the users of 
printed promotion...to keep the salvage problems 
alive at all times. 


Types of Printing and Lithography Required 
Posters, house organs, leaflets, stickers, bulletins, 
hand books, instruction manuals, envelopes, envelope 
enclosures, window streamers, car cards, outdoor signs, 
decalcomanias. 








Where to Write for Information 


If you have any question pertaining to the Salvage of Waste Materials you 
should address your letter to the State Executive Secretary shown for your state. 
ALABAMA—J. Leon Gilbert, Klein-Ashley Bldg., Montgomery. 
ARIZONA—Alma V. Tate, 802 Security Bldg., Phoenix. 

ARKANSAS—Wallace Cowan, 1346 Donaghey Bldg., Little Rock. 

CALIFORNIA—Harold Brayton, 1355 Market Street, San Francisco. 

COLORADO—Leo Crowley, 625 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 

CONNECTICUT—Bice Clemow, 119 Snn Atreet, Hartford. _ 

DELAW ARE—L«. Col. R. G. Rust, G-7 Nemours Bldg., Wilmington. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Horace Walker, 412 Albee Bidg., 15th & G Streets, 
Washington, D.C. | 

FLORIDA—C. C. Codrington, 147 West Monroe, Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA—Thomas H. Hall, III, 517 Bibb Building, Macon. 

IDAHO—Lindon F. Watson, Room 418, Capitol Securities Bldg., Boise. 

ILLINOIS—Ben Regan, Civic Opera Bldg., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

INDIANA—F. C. Thompson, Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 

IOW A—Herbert Plagman, 600 Liberty Bldg., Des Moines. 

KANSAS—Harry W. Woods, 509 National Reserve Bank Bldg., Topeka. 

KENTUCK Y—J. J. Rice, Old State Capitol Bldg., Frabkfort. | 

LOUISIANA—Basil B. Cobb, Guaranty Bank Bidg., Alexandria. 

MAINE—Clifford A. Somerville, Room 510, 142 High Street, Portland. 

MARYLAND—James F. Solley, Jr., 1025 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS—John Orr, 17 Court Street, Boston. 

MICHIGAN—John D. McGillis: Robt. G. Silbar, Ass’t., 1205 Detroit Saving Bank 


Bldg., Detroit. 
MINNESOTA—Lindus E. Vorpahl, 334 Midland Bank Bldg., Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI—L. Russell Ellzey, Deposit Guaranty Bank Bidg., Jackson. 
MISSOURI—H. A. Trowbridge, State Office Bldg., Jefferson City. 
MONTANA—Edw. J. Keeley, 512 Power Block Annex, Helena. 
NEBRASKA—Mark T. Caster, 2206 State Capitol, Lincoln. 
NEVADA—Bernard Hartung, Industrial Commission Bldg., Carson City. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE—E. J. Soucy, State House, Concord. 


and Assistance Available Locally 


NEW JERSEY—Clinton M. White; Sidney Prichard, Ass’t., Broad Street Bank 
Idg., 143 East State Street; Trenton. 

NEW MEXICO—E. S. Moore, Jr., 202 Water Street, Santa Fee. 

NEW YORK—William Arnoldy; Lawrence H. Clarke, Ass’t., 112 State Street, 


Albany. 
NORTH CAROLINA—James B. Vogler, 204-205 Faircloth Hall Bldg., Raleigh 
NORTH DAKOTA—E. E. Campion, Room 227, Federal Bidg., Bismarck. 
OHIO—Robert O, Weible; John Dexter, Ass’t., 101 H. Nigh Street, Columbus. 
OKLAHOMA—Virgil Hicks, 510 Petroleum Bldg., Tulsa. 
OREGON—Ralph H. Mitchell, 314 Pioneer Trust Bldg., Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Colley S. Baker, State Museum Bldg., Harrisburg. 
RHODE ISLAND—Lawrence Lanpher, Hospital Trust Bidg., Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Tonquin E. LaGrone, 1230 Sumter Street, Columbia. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—York Sampson, 208 Boyce Greeley Bdilg., Sioux Falls. — 
TENNESSEE—Everett R. Jones, State Capitol, Nashville. 
TEXAS—Geo. B. Butler, 701 Scarbrough Bldg., Austin, 
UTAH—Boyden L. Wood, 413-414 Atlas Bldg., Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT~—John O. Baxendale, 49 State House, Montpelier. 
VIRGINIA—C. H. Luebbert, 10 South Fifth Street, Richmond. 
W ASHINGTON—Elmer J. Nelson, Legislature Bldg., Olympia. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Stewart O. Landry, 1122 Canal Bank Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS—Lewis C. Huff, 410 Fidelity Bldg. 

BRANCH OFFICES 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—Roy Brownmiller, Fulton Bidg. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—George Winkler, Admini. Bldg., Fair Grounds. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Thos. W. McDonough, Room E53, 1401 Market Street. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA—Joseph F. MacCaughtry, 1031 S. Broadway. 
WISCONSIN—W. A. Becker, 7058 Piankinton Bldg., Milwaukee. 
W YOMING—Edward S. Moore, Jr., State Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne. 
WEST VIRGINIA—Burman T. Mitchell, 56 Capitol City Bidg., Charleston. 
NEW YORK CITY—Paul W. Zeckhausen; Rowell Fisher, Ass’t., Chanin Bldg. 
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SALVAGE — Guide to Essential Wartime Printing and Litography 


SIMPLE FACTS ABOUT SCRAP RUBBER, FATS AND TIN CANS 


Scrap Rubber 

The shortage of steel scrap is acute — but that of rubber 
is no less grim. Japan today holds 97% of the world’s crude 
rubber supply. Scrap rubber must see us through — until 
synthetic rubber production reaches many times the tonnage 
made this year. Scrap rubber must be reclaimed for essential 
military and war industry use. 

And again, in the homes and factories of America, in the 
bathrooms and garages, are literally thousands of tons of 
slacker rubber — Scrap that should be helping to win the 
war, but isn’t. 

Old tires, inner tubes, boots and overshoes, hot water 
bottles, bathing caps, jar rings, rubber belting, erasers, old 
raincoats, and a host of other articles contain this precious 
material. 

Who is going to overlook an old tire, when it might 
provide boots for 20 paratroopers? Or a leaky raincoat 
that might furnish some rubber for a liferaft to save Ameri- 
can sailors? Or beach toys that could be part of a pontoon 
bridge in an American offensive? 

Would you, knowing these things, not do your utmost to 
help relieve the scrap rubber shortage? 


Waste Cooking Fats and Greases 


The United Nations face a very serious shortage of 


45,000,000 pounds of glycerine ... needed to make explo- 
sives and other war materials. Kitchen fats are a rich source 
of glycerine —two pounds of fat will produce enough 
glycerine to fire five antiaircraft explosives. 

If every American housewife saves only one tablespoon- 
ful a day over 200 million pounds would be saved this year. 

This, like every other part of the Salvage Program, can- 
not be started and then allowed to stop. It must continue 
...and increase. 

Here is an opportunity for every housewife who asks 
“What can I do to help?” For this is work no other person 
can do! 


Tin 

Tin is more than scarce — it is critical. The Japs have 
captured 90% of our sources of supply. This precious metal 
is needed to make bearings for airplane motors, tanks, ships, 
gun mounts, and a hundred other types of armament. 

Alloyed with lead, it forms the solder used in every type 
of equipment that has electric wiring. Coated over steel, it 
is shaped into gas mask parts. 

But, almost more than anything else, it is needed to make 
billions of cans to ship food to our troops, our allies, and 
our civilians. Can any housewife complain that saving tin 
cans is a “bother’’ when so much is at stake? 
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Official OWI Photo by Sarra 


PICTURES to illustrate Salvage themes and nearly every other Victory project can usually be obtained from 
Photographic Section, Office of War Information, Room 1750A, New Social Security Building, Washington, 
D.C... . Write to Otto C. Gilmore, Chief, or to Jack Levy, head of Editorial Unit. State your theme and types 
of pictures required. Ask for 42 page mimeographed catalog of the 10,000 (plus) pictures available. 
CAUTION — All Government photographs are released primarily for editorial material. They are not to be 
used for advertising purposes without special permission. To obtain clearance send copy, layout and selected 
photos to the Photographic Section. Officials there will get release for you. 
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RE DISTRI BUTIO N Guide to Essential Wartime Printing 
OF MATERIALS 


Production lines which once turned out civilian and luxury articles were shut down and 
converted to the manufacture of implements of war. As a result, thousands of firms were 
left with millions of pounds of raw and semi-fabricated materials. Other firms . . . including 
. have inventories of materials in excess of the amounts required for 


and Lithography — 


war producers. . 
immediate needs. x It is essential to direct or redistribute to war use the idle and excessive 


inventories of American industry, consisting of aluminum, magnesium, copper, white 

metal, iron, steel and many other items including finished products unnecessary in a war 
e e ° 

economy. x For example... copper, steel, rails—must be transferred to vitally needed spots. 








The Campaign Objectives: 


1. American business must be convinced that only by 
placing its idle and excessive inventories into war produc- 
tion can our war machine be maintained at top speed. 


10. The government’s policy on requisitioning should be 
understood. The government only requisitions when all 
other methods fail. Voluntary cooperation is preferred. The 
government wants to be understanding. But the government 
means business. This is war. 














; Ree % 
2. The idea of the “American Way” in the redistribution 11. Communities must be sold in advance on the im- c 
of materials must be understood by both industry and the _ portance and willingness to cooperate with the government r 
stockholders of industry. when a local rail line is requisitioned for war use. They must nm 
3. Industry should aggressively seek its own war buyers understand that this act is only taken if the rail line is not b 
for its idle and excessive inventories, as permitted by WPB deemed necessary for defense transportation. Ci 
regulations or by special WPB permission. This speeds 12. Industry should be urged to immediately contact its tf 
war production and gives the holders the benefit of market  pearest WPB field office for materials which cannot be x 
prices, saving the government and holders time and money. _ procured from regular sources of supply, or when emer- ac 
4. Holders of materials must know that speed in dis- | gency shortages occur — or on any other question that has & 
posing of their idle or excessive inventories is allimportant to do with war production. * 
— speed in cooperating with the government’s recovery 13. Likewise any concern having an idle, excessive or D 
programs. hidden inventory should also contact the nearest WPB k 
5. Companies must be impressed with the importance of | branch office, which will aid in disposing of the inventory. de 
“Epa . ; . to 
carefully following instructions on recovery programs; to 14. Care should be taken not to confuse this program 
refrain from unnecessary correspondence; to make their with the current scrap campaigns. On the other hand, op- * 
reports as accurate as they would wish a United States _ portunities will arise where the desired themes can be tied sh 
gunner’s aim... up with scrap information, for in the various recovery pro- 8 
eane ° re 
6. Industry must be impressed with the fact that necessary  §tams, millions of pounds of scrap materials are located, ie 
information must be carefully and completely furnished 4nd diverted to war use. - 
WPB to facilitate the functioning of the program to the 4( 
advantage of both the government and the holder. pr 
7. The entire philosophy of government pricing should > PE C IAL N OT E ie 
: : : tae au 
ne apanikly discussed. Materials which cannot be moved In planning your wartime printed promotion . . . ch 
as is,” have only scrap value under war restrictions. Thanks remember that the Post Office Department faces emer- on 
to the recovery programs, most holders usually get a price gency problems of manpower and transportation. me 
considerably above scrap. This means the government will Keep in close touch with your local Postmaster. Know ca 
have to absorb losses running into hundreds of millions of the postal regulations. Watch your weights to get most tia 
dollars. desirable rates. Use sizes convenient for handling by 
‘ ; postal clerks. Have your mail addressed carefully and * 
" It -_— be oe em Sie cen. both large accurately. Keep your mailing lists clean to save need- pa 
and small, are treated exactly alike. There are no “special less returns or directory search. Allow more time than for 
° ” ae “ ° : 2” % < - “ 
prices” — no provisions for “unusual situations. normal for delivery. Mail early in day or avoid rush i 
9. Holders must be made to realize that no matter how hours. In other words. . . cooperate with the Post Office. tie 
small the inventory, it is important. “Every ounce counts.” tyF 
ufa 
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Write to the Division of Information, War Production 
.Board, Washington, D. C., for a mimeographed outline 

entitled “Material Redistribution.” It describes a cam- 
paign for the redistribution of materials idle, frozen 
and excessive inventories to war production. It outlines 
the problem and the method of educating industry. It 
is essential reading for anyone who wants to help on 
this particular project. 

If you are interested in the typewriter campaign, write 
to the Bureau of Campaigns, Office of War Information 
or to the Division of Information of the War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C., for the mimeographed out- 





What Every Advertising Man Should Know About Promoting Redistribution of Materials 


line “U. S. Government Campaign on Typewriter Pro- 
curement.” Also get booklet “How to Make 3 type- 
writers do the work of 4.” 

The Office of War Information or the War Production 
Board will supply you with examples of what other 
companies have done to tie in with this effort. For 
example, there is available a cooperative brochure pro- 
duced through the cooperative efforts of Remington 
Rand, Royal Typewriter, L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers and the Underwood Elliott Fisher Company. 
This brochure shows how typewriters are being used 
in the war effort and why they are essential. 








HELPFUL HINTS 


On Promoting Redistribution of Materials 


* This is not a campaign in which every advertiser can parti- 
cipate. It is naturally limited to those who can influence the 
redistribution of materials. 


% The Publicity Campaign undertaken by the government has 
been limited nearly entirely to the trade magazine and in some 
cases general magazine. Those are the media that have told 
the story. 


* But advertisers generally... particularly in the industrial 
advertising field... should be willing to cooperate with the 
government in a difficult problem of redistribution. 


* This program is sponsored by the WPB and the Treasury 
Department. 


* In a Guide Book of this nature it is impossible to go into 
detail, but we can give a general example which will be familiar 
to everyone in the advertising business. 


* Take typewriters. ““Make three do the work of four,” is the 
slogan for this campaign to secure 600,000 typewriters ur- 
gently needed by the fighting forces to record vital orders, 
requisitions and commands. Aircraft carriers, cruisers and 
destroyers are now operating on half of their normal comple- 
ment of machines. The army has cut its typewriter allowances 
40%. Since the typewriter industry is fully converted to war 
production, the government and industry must supply thou- 
sands of these machines with the help of state and municipal 
authorities, schools, private owners. Typewriters will be pur- 
chased through authorized dealers at established prices, and 
requisitioned if necessary. Manufacturers, dealers and depart- 
ment stores are already supporting a sustained government 
campaign, but more and more advertising and selling is essen- 
tial to the success of the program. 


* There are two sides to this question. Our armed forces are 
in urgent need of 600,000 typewriters. They must have them 
for the successful conduct of the war. 


% On the other hand, industry and business, including utili- 
ties, education, and local government own or possess the only 
typewriters available for this purpose . . . as.all typewriter man- 
ufacturers are 100% engaged in armament production. 


* There is no misunderstanding on this subject so far as the 
armed forces are concerned. The army, for example, is using 
one machine where they need three. The navy is using one 
where they need two, and all of them are working practically 
all of the time, day and night. 


% Sometimes they lose these typewriters...a bomber is blasted 
out of the sky, ships are sunk, or camps are destroyed. 


*% And since industry and business are the only sources of 
supply for replacements, they have been asked to give up 25% 
of all typewriters for this purpose. Many have done so. 
Some have given a few. Others have given none. 


* Any lack of willingness to part with typewriters is due, prob- 
ably, to misunderstanding, either as to the purpose for which 
they will be used, or as to the urgency of the need. 


% And since no company, no matter how small or large, is 
exempt from this program — and regardless of what the com- 
pany is doing, whether 100% war work or completely civilian 
— we suggest that top executives make it a point to reexamine 
this problem. 


*% The President or executive officer of every company should 
ask all department heads to reduce typing and dictation to a 
minimum, and to so arrange their work that three typewriters 
will do the work of four. It can be done! 


* A suggestion was recently made by a noted direct mail 
authority .. . that the correspondence system of the entire 
country should be reorganized. By proper reorganization, by 
training those who dictate letters, and by training typists, it is 
possible to simplify the correspondence system of this country 
so that one typewriter could do the work now done by four 
typewriters. If we would cut out the non-essential salutations, 
the rambling unnecessary wordage of letters... this country 
could spare not 600,000 typewriters but twice that amount to 
the military services of the United States. 


* So if you can possibly do so... study the problem of re- 
distribution of vital materials. Help in every way you can. It 
may be that you could only send letters to a few people on 
your list. But in some way you can cooperate’with your govern- 
ment to redistribute the materials that are idle, frozen or which 
are in excessive amounts ... and you could help to direct those 


materials into the war effort. 
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war PRODUCTION 


INCENTIVE DRIVES 


Guide to Essential Wartime Printing 
and Lithography — 


“WAR PRODUCTION DRIVE" is the name given by the War Production Board to a simple, 
straightforward plan to increase production by making every individual engaged in war 
work more conscious of his real stake in the war. Providing this incentive through the joint, 
voluntary participation of both Labor and Management, it has definitely improved indus- 
trial efficiency and working conditions in some 2000 war plants and raw material pro- 
duction centers. The ‘“‘Drive” functions through joint Labor-Management Committees in 
war plants, shipyards and mines. War Production Drive Headquarters in the Raleigh Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., gives overall: guidance and advice to these committees . . . provides 
them with informational material and serves as a medium of exchange for production ideas. 


Everyone knows that production must be increased . . . 


The “War Production Drive” program is largely 
responsible for the enormous strides made. The 
program unites Labor and Management in a 
common cause. Through their representation 
On joint production committees, workers gain a 
sense of participation in the war program, which 
in turn impresses upon them their individual responsibility. 
Management learns more about the capabilities as well as the 
problems of the workers, which leads to a friendlier and 
more.efficient relationship, to really cooperative teamwork. 


TO PUBLICIZE THIS PROJECT the government is 
using many informational media. It publicizes the drive 
among workers, providing posters, bulletin board placards, 
streamers, stickers, booklets and leaflets, transcriptions and 
films and articles for house organs. The government pro- 
motes the necessity for “drive” among Management through 
the same media as well as through articles in trade journals. 
It publicizes the drive among the general public through 
straight news and feature stories in newspapers and magazines. 
In most cases the Labor-Management Committees prepare 
additional material to that furnished them by the government. 

Management itself, realizing the importance of the job, 

focuses much of its printed promotional activities in support 
-of the Production Drive. 

There must be production posters to keep workers con- 
stantly conscious of the need to increase production. There 
must be safety posters...to help to decrease accidents which 
slow down production. There must be suggestion boxes and 
cards ...to encourage workers to give thought to the work 
in hand, to see how production and output can be improved. 
There must be reprints of speeches... to inform the public, 
stockholders and employees. There must be “E” award book- 

. lets or programs... to inform the public of the excellence of 
work done by the company and to serve as souvenirs for 
employees concerned. There must be instruction manuals to 
train the many new employees in the use of equipment, 
policies of the company. There must be employee house 
magazines, periodicals or bulletins or reports to keep em- 
ployees informed, to promote safety, to promote suggestions, 
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to promote pride...and to promote all the other govern- 
ment projects such as war bonds, health. 

We have not attempted in this section to separate or em- 
phasize the subdivisions...such as the “Army-Navy or Mari- 
time Awards’’...the “Individual Merit Awards” or the “Safety 
Drives” . . . because they all fit into one main category, drives 
to increase production. 

This is a fertile field for the brains and skill of the adver- 
tising man...the artist, the designer, the showman, the 
copywriter and the skillful manipulator of channels of dis- 
tribution. In Production Drive work you find propaganda 
at its highest point of perfection...or at least you should 
have perfection. Printed words, printed pictures are today, 
more than ever before, doing their share to keep the wheels 
of industry rolling at high speed. 


Types of Printing and Lithography Required: 


Posters, stickers, streamers, information leaflets, envelope 
enclosures, special pay envelopes, house magazines, bulle- 
tins, award certificates, suggestion blank forms, production 
charts, safety handbooks, personnel training handbooks, 
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employee year books, progress reports, maintenance 
and repair manuals, pennants, bulletin boards, exhibits, 
health and nutrition booklets, reports to employees, re- 
ports to stockholders, souvenir programs, invitations, 
announcements. 


War Production Board sets the following objectives 
as the organization program for use by Labor- 
Management Committees in all plants functioning 
in the war effort. 


1. Impress individual workers with importance of 
utmost individual skill and application. 

2. Recommend conservation procedures: 

proper care of tools. 

prevention of breakdowns. 

proper maintenance and repair of equipment. 

. reduction of waste, time and materials. 


eliminate bottlenecks. 


moan sr Pp 


obtain maximum production efficiency from 
machines. 


3. Set production quotas. Publicize them. 


4, Establish suggestion system and individual awards 
program. 


5. Campaign against absentee-ism. 


6. Establish a method of distributing production news 
through the plant. 


7. Invite interest in War Production Drive campaign- 
ing... posters, slogans, celebrations. 


8. Spread “safety” doctrines. 


9. Join National Nutrition Campaign activities, in 
plant commissaries and with information for “war- 
time eating” for wives of workers. 


10. Help to solve workers’ transportation problem. 
11. Spread campaigns to sub-contractors. 


12. Embark on special training program for new em- 
ployees. Teach old employees elements of proper 
“overseeing.” 


13. Report production progress regularly to War Pro- 
duction Drive Headquarters. 


Follow-through on all objectives set up by War Pro- 
duction Drive Headquarters often results in winning 
of Army-Navy “E” or Maritime “M” awards. Recom- 
mendations of Labor-Management Committees are con- 
sidered in rating winners. 
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What Every Advertising Man Should 
Know About Promoting War 
Production Drives 


To get material pertaining to war production drives, or to 
obtain approval on specific pieces of copy, address W. Ellison 
Chalmers, Chief of Staff, War Production Drive Headquarters, 
12th Floor, Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Official details of the War Production Drive are included 
in the following WPB instruction booklets: 


A. PRODUCTION GOES TO WAR. An 8”x10'4", 20 page 
booklet explaining problems of war production. 


B. OFFICIAL PLAN BOOK for WAR PRODUCTION 
DRIVE. Explains step by step how to set up Labor- 
Management Committee and how to carry on each phase 
of the campaign. 


C. HANDBOOK OF INFORMATIONAL MATERIALS 
FOR JOINT LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES. 
Lists posters, streamers, exhibits, leaflets, stickers, house 
magazine material and other services available through 
War Production Drive Headquarters. 


D. PROGRESS REPORT. Large pictorial tabloid giving 
current case histories of successful drives. 


E. INDIVIDUAL AWARDS PLAN Booklet. Gives all rules 
and suggestions for handling. 


F. PRODUCTION CHARTS. A booklet showing best ways 
of increasing production through dramatized charts. 


G. POSTER CATALOG. Giving one color reproductions of 
all the various: colorful posters and streamers available 
through the Production Drive Headquarters. 


H. WAR PRODUCTION IN 1942. A bulletin just issued b 
the Division of Information of the War Production Board. 
Good for background material. 


I. WAR FACTS. A handbook for speakers on war produc- 
tion. Also good background material for any advertiser 
who wants to know the whole story. 


J. PLANT EFFICIENCY. A valuable booklet for smaller 
plants who need ideas and suggestions on increasing 
efficiency. Necessary rack medi. material before a pro- 
duction drive can be started. 


K. Booklets issued by the U. S. Public Health Service, but 
distributed by the War Production Drive Headquarters. 
A “humorous treatment” series to cut down absenteeism 
on account of illness. 


L. Extensive collection of circulars, folders and booklets on 
production, safety and morale building. 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD urges cooperation of all war- 
contractors to promote individual-employee participation in 
the overall War Production incentive programs. (Write War 
Production Drive Headquarters, Washington, D. C., for 
brochure, “Individual Awards Plan.”) It seeks individual 
initiative, via suggestions, to provide an overwhelming supply 
of the tools of war to our men at the fighting fronts. 


Awards for valuable suggestions are classified under the 
following headings: Machine Practises, Work Simplification, 
Conservation of Materials, Office and Shop Practises, New 
Tools, Training, Safety, Miscellaneous. 


All suggestions submitted in writing, and accompanied by 
working Siamionn when necessary, are first passe ny by 
the plant Labor-Management Committee. This group has the 
authority to issue local individual awards and also to make 
recommendations for further national honors. 
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What Every Advertising Man Should Know 


The following honors may be won by individual war 
workers. (In addition, plant rewards for production sugges- 
tions are frequently given, ranging from $5 to $1000 in 
cash or War Bonds.) 

1. AWARD OF INDIVIDUAL PRODUCTION MERIT. 
For suggestions improving quality or quantity of production, 
conserving critical materials, or in any tangible way increas- 
ing effectiveness of war production. Committees in individual 
plants are sole authority in granting this award. Workers are 
eligible to receive additional awards for continued interest. 


2. CERTIFICATE OF INDIVIDUAL PRODUCTION 
MERIT. For suggestions that are adopted by plant manage- 
ment, for actual use, and which are found deserving by War 
Production Drive Headquarters. (Suggestions for this honor 
should not be forwarded to Washington unless plant opera- 
tions prove suggestion worthwhile.) 

3. CITATION OF INDIVIDUAL PRODUCTION 
MERIT. This is the war worker’s highest honor, issued only 
after the Board for Individual Awards at War Production 
Drive Headquarters approves individual suggestions for na- 
tionwide application. This honor carries with it a citation 
emblem and the personal congratulations of Donald Nelson, 
Chairman, War Production Board. 

The Board for Individual Awards consists of: 

Ray Millholland, engineer, former factory works manager, 
and widely known writer (chairman); 
Dr. J. L. Bray, head of the School of Chemical and Metallurgical 


Engineering at Purdue reer issie 3 (secretary); 
Henry C. Atkins, Jr., superintendent of E. C. Atkins Company, 


Indianapolis, Ind.; 
. Dr. Robert F. Blanks, chief of the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation’s 
testing laboratories at Denver, Col.; 

Charles B. Francis, chemical engineer and consultant for Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

James D. Gent, international representative of the United Steel 
Workers of America (CIO), Pittsburgh, Pa.; 

William Plumer Hill, steam engineer at the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation plant at Sparrows Point, Md.; . 

Dr. Joseph Rockoff, chief chemist at Dayton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company, Dayton, O.; 

John L. Savage, chief designing engineer of the U. S. Bureau 
of Reclamation; 

Alexander Smalley of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL) and assistant to the associate director 
of Labor Production Division, WPB, Washington, D. C.; 

Paul H. Stanley, chief engineer of Pitcairn Auto-Gyro Com- 


pany, Willow Grove, Pa.; 
Whiting Williams, writer, lecturer, and consultant in indus- 


trial relations. 

War Production Drive Headquarters will provide printers, 
lithographers and advertising men with photographic and 
editorial assistance in planning Award programs. 

SPECIAL NOTE: War Production Drive Headquarters 
does not impose a rigid program for plant committees. It 
encourages local initiative and imagination in making the 
best use of inspirational materials and awards. It does not 
object to a committee’s supplementing these with its own 
materials and ideas. Therein lies the “go” signal for selling 
and creative staffs of printing and lithographic shops. 

OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION approval permits and 
recommends public acknowledgement of honor-winners, pro- 
viding information does not serve the enemy. The OWI Cam- 
paigns Division, Washington, D. C., will be helpful to printers, 
lithographers and advertising men seeking information. 

THE WAR DEPARTMENT, through the Industrial Ser- 
vices Division of its Bureau of Public Relations, Washington, 
D. C., will supply editorial and photographic incentive ma- 
terial for use by printers, lithographers and advertising men. 

THE NAVY DEPARTMENT, through its Incentive Divi- 
sion, Washington, D. C., likewise will render its aid. 

THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. Expenditures for War 
Production Drives are recognized and approved as justifiable 
by the Department of Internal Revenue, and so are deductible 
from Federal income taxes. 
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HELPFUL HINTS 


“on promoting WPB (War Plant) individual 


awards and planning incentive campaigns, 


1. Keep employees fully informed by issuing frequent booklets 
or news bulletins. Ignorance breeds suspicion. Knowledge 
creates confidence. 

2. Circulate regular printed or mimeographed reports to em- 
ployees, giving production progress, list of war materials 
in production, etc., insofar as censorship regulations permit. 

3. Issue booklet of “welcome” to each new employee, written 
from older worker’s viewpoint. 

4. Use your house magazine to channel information to 
employees on all phases of war production, news from 
servicemen, etc. 

5. Use pay envelopes (printed face) and stuffers to remind 
workers of their responsibility. Often can tie-up with War 
Bond drives. 

6. Try to get campaigns used by other war plants. Write 
R.C.A. at Camden, New Jersey, for their ““Beat the Promise” 
Campaign. They’ll send you samples, gladly. Write General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York, for their now 
famous “Q Plus Q Equals V” campaign. 

7. Want a list of the 2000 plants with Labor-Management 
Committees? Write War Production Drive Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 

8. If you want to see actual specimens of printed promotion 
used in War Production Drives... there are several ways 
to go about it. The Graphic Arts Victory Committee may 
be able to supply you appropriate material from its files. 
Information can be obtained from War Production Drive 
Headquarters. If you are in search of special information, 
War Production Drive Headquarters may recommend suc- 
cessful Labor-Management groups to your attention. 

9. Watch the trade press. Their work is outstanding in keeping 
you posted with developments in your industry. 


RECOMMENDED READING 


Write Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston, Mass., 
for their “Smash the 7th Column’’ Campaign. Great. 
Subscribe to “Victory,” official OWI weekly. Write Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 75 cents for 52 issues. 

Be sure to write your own Trade Associations. 

Write B. B. D. and O, New York, for their “101 Ways to Put 
More Fight into the Production Front.” Excellent. 

Look to the National Safety Council, Chicago, IIll., for guid- 
ance in your safety drives. Write them for bulletins. 

Army and WPB have given safety drives their special atten- 
tion. Write War Department, Public Relations Branch, 
Washington, D. C. Write War Production Drive Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C. 

Write Welfare Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, for booklets in the 
Industrial Safety Series booklets. 
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What Every Printer Should Know About 
the Procedure Governing Presentation and 
Promotion of the Army-Navy “E” Awards 


Notification of “E” award is initiated by either the 
War Department over the signature of Under Secretary 
Robert P. Patterson, or by the Department of the Navy 
with Under Secretary James Forrestal making the 
honor official. 
When the War Department makes the announce- 
ment, all plans and preparations by the company’s 
| advertising, sales promotion or personnel department 
(whichever department is assigned to the task of ar- 
ranging the program for the award ceremonies) must 
be made with the assistance of the Industrial Services 
Division of the War Department Bureau of Public 
Relations. A ranking officer is assigned to cooperate. 

When the Department of the Navy makes the official 
award, it provides, or will provide upon request, 
assistance through its Incentive Division. 

The Official Manual of procedure which accom- 
panies the honorary notification outlines the suggested 
program and the methods of planning and staging the 
very often day-long celebration, but of chief interest 
to printer and lithographer readers is this emphatic 
point (we quote from the Manual): 

“It is highly desirable that a program be printed. 
It adds dignity and effectiveness to the ceremony and 
serves as a souvenir of the occasion for everyone 


| concerned.” 
The assisting department, War or Navy, requests a 
| scrap book of all publicity — newspaper clippings, 


house magazines — pictures; all printing, statements 
of company officials and facsimiles of congratulatory 
messages from “name’’ persons; a transcript of the 
entire proceedings. They also request 12 copies of 
programs, and other printing for file purposes. 














HELPFUL HINTS 


in Promoting the “E” Award and Planning the 
Booklet. 


%* Glorify the working man and woman. Honor them first for their 
part in the winning of the award ... Feature company president’s 
letter, individually signed and mailed to the homes of each of the 
plant employees. Tone —“‘. . . award- is - reflection - of - your - 
devotion-to-industry.” 


% Dedicate souvenir to former employees now in the service. List 
names. 


% Design your souvenir booklets in pocket size... not larger than 
6 x 9 page size. Experience proves larger booklets are thrown away 
by the workmen. 


% Where possible, dedicate pages of the program to posthumous 
awards to company’s service men. Recommended — through spe- 
cial consideration for service man’s mother. 


%& Where possible give special mention to workers who, in the plant, 
may have risked their lives to save the lives of fellow workers. 


% Thank suppliers and mention them by name. 


% Give special honor to famous Army or Navy personage assigned 
to present the “E.” Recommended — picture and legend. 


% If award is result of special War Production Drive, cite labor- 
management leaders. 


% List Army and Navy Boards for Production: 
The Army Board for Production Awards: 
Lieutenant-General William S. Knudsen, Director of Production 
Major General Charles M. Wesson, former chief of Ordnance. 


Brig. General Bennett E. Meyers, Executive Officer, Material 
Command, Air Forces. 


Hon. Edward F. McGrady, Special Consultant to the Secretary 
of War. 


Mr. A. R. Clancy, Chief of Production Branch, Procurement 
and Distribution Division, Services of Supply. 


Mr. J. E. Harrell, Civilian Personnel Division, Services of Supply. 
The Navy Board for Production Awards: 

Admiral H. A. Wiley, U.S.N. (retired). 

Rear Admiral George H. Rock, C.C.U.S.N. (retired). 

Rear Admiral W. T. Culverius, U.S.N. (retired). 

Captain Frank Loftin, U.S.N. (retired). 


% List these qualifications for privilege of flying “E” award: 
The “E”’ stands for EXCELLENCE — 
. in quality and quantity of production. 
.. in overcoming production obstacles. 
...in avoiding work stoppages. 
. in maintaining fair labor standards. 
..in training additional labor forces. 
..in effective management. 
.in safety, health and plant protection. 
...in utilizing sub-contracting facilities. 
% Don’t brag. 
% Don’t be careless about claims. 
% Don’t claim the “E” for the whole company when only one division 
deserves the recognition. 
* Don’t list employees’ names. 


* Excellent employee relations work is accomplished with a picture 
history of the “E” award celebrations. Pictorial booklets that tell 
a story from beginning to end are popular. 
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NUTRITION 


and Lithography— 


The fundamental purpose of the National Nutrition Program is to obtain fullest health 
returns from the Nation’s resources. This objective is not only essential to Victory on the 
battle lines and at home, but for the long pull ahead once Victory is won. America’s 
food is one of this Country’s and the United Nations’ strongest weapons. * Right now 
America is faced with producing enough food for 8,000,000 men in the armed forces; 
with supplying our Allies on world flung fronts; with rehabilitating weak and undernour- 
ished peoples of American-occupied countries — as well as keeping strong a home front 
Army of production. The demand far exceeds the supply. * The Nutrition Division of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services and the Department of Agriculture are 
rallying the Country to make the most of the available food. These Government agencies, 
together with the Office of Price Administration, are embarked on a great nation-wide pro- 
gram to raise the nutrition level as a whole in the face of limited and rationed food supplies. 


(Advertisers whose cooperation is sought—farm groups, packers, 
shippers, food chains, retail food stores, restaurants, hotels, industry.) 
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The National Nutrition Program 


> is concentrated on maintaining and improving 
the nation’s health and strength. Under the 
auspices of the Nutrition Division there are 
Nutrition Committees in every state, in most 
- counties and cities. These committees coordi- 
nate and sponsor the nutrition programs in each 
area. Through local projects of many kinds; through the 
cooperation of private advertising dollars...the distribu- 
tion of millions of instruction booklets, the establishment 
of “Health for Victory Clubs,” home economics classes, etc. 
...the National Nutrition Program is utilizing all available 
channels of public information to combat the ignorance and 
apathy which are needless causes of malnutrition. 


These Functions are Served by Follow-Thru Material 
1. The Consumer (General) Types of Printing and 
a. Information on proper nutrition Lithography Required 
b. Information on food preservation RebiiineaMeniiabinn 
c. Conservation material ‘ 
d. Federal and state programs es _— 
2. Sa : 
TheConsumer (Opinion forming groups) ee 5 


. Health 
b. ~ asa ectiaes Window Streamers 
Table Tents 


c. Conference reports 
3. Industrial Nutrition Car Cards 
Window Stickers 


4. Research 
5. Dealer Information Menu Suggestions 


The National Nutrition Program aims at establishing a 
- yardstick of food values and human needs. The Nutrition 
Division of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
and the Department of Agriculture are attempting to educate 
America’s food-buying public, intent, chiefly, on correcting 
this set of recently established figures pertinent to the problem. 


Only Ya of this country’s people have good diets. 
More than V3 have only fair diets. And at least 1/3 have poor diets. 


Faulty diets, this report also reveals, aren’t peculiar to the 
poor alone; ignorance of proper eating habits is traceable as 
well to average and above average income groups. 

Industry is aboard the “eat-for-fitness” bandwagon. Rather 
than relying solely on the housewife to provide proper diet, 
some manufacturers are serving body building foods and 
well-balanced meals through plant commissaries. 

The Nutrition Division of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services makes the following suggestions for 
information that might be included in nutrition classes and 
in advertising tagged to the National Nutrition Program. 
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Selection of foods for adequate nutrition for everyone. 

Selection of foods to get best quality for the least 

money. 

. Planning of diets within slim budgets. 

Planning of lunches for family workers and ‘children. 

. Methods of cooking which preserve food value. 

. Methods of making “scraps” and inexpensive foods 
appetizing. 

. Methods of combating kitchen waste. 

. Methods of making everyday foods palatable. 

Methods of planning cooking-time to save time and 

energy. 

10. Methods of canning food surpluses. 
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With the advent of Point Rationing for canned, dried and 
frozen foods, the importance of this educational program as 
a National effort for National good looms large, and the 
Nutrition Division of the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, the Department of Agriculture and the 
Office of Price Administration are working cooperatively. 
toward a common goal. 
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WARNINGS The official symbol, slogan, and food rules of the national nutrition program, 
as well as the rules governing the use of this material in commercial advertising are in process of 
revision and, therefore, cannot be included in this Guide. As soon as they are released for distri- 
bution, a supplement giving the necessary information will be available through local producer- 
members of the Graphic Arts Victory Committee. 














: . y , ; OFFICIAL 
Glossy prints of photographs to illustrate articles in house magazines OW! PHOTO 


or other printed promotion on health, nutrition and food topics can usually 
be obtained from the Photographic Section at Office of War Information 
and from the Department of Agriculture. 


Sources of Information for Planners of Advertising 


In the meantime advertisers who wish to tie-in with the Nutrition and Health programs 
should keep in touch with the following Government agencies and trade groups. 


GOVERNMENT Millers National Federation American Meat Institute 

The Nutrition Division of the Chicago, Illinois the — Street 
Pa — icago, Ill. 

Office of Defense Health een Sheen as NationalCanners Association American Baking Association 
and Welfare Services Office of Price Administration Washington, D. C. Radio City, New York City 
Waahingne, &. &. tings Be. (Also recommended — your state, county and city Nutrition Committees and 

Division of Campaigns health authorities, your state agricultural colleges and experiment stations) 

Office of War Information, Washington, D. C. VICTORY GARDENS 
PRIVATE INDUSTRY Mr. — — : = 

Grocery Mfgrs. of America Fruit and Vegetable U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
205 East 42nd Street Association Information Division 
New York City Washington, D. C. Office of Civilian Defense Washington, D. C. 
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Victory GARDENS 


The Victory Garden Campaign is an effort to get millions 
of people throughout the country to use their spare time this 
spring and summer in helping to grow food. In many cases 
people can have Victory Gardens in their own back yards. 
Others must secure space in community gardens. 


With food rationing a reality it is easy to understand why 
the Department of Agriculture is asking everyone to grow as 
much as he can. Wartime pressures are making it more difficult 
for commercial growers and overtaxed transportation channels 
to supply the markets with the cutsomary variety of fresh foods. 


GARDEN 
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Canners are selling half of their pack this year to the Govern- 
ment for vital war purposes. 


The Office: of War Information is cooperating with the 
Department of Agriculture, Office of Civilian Defense, Office 
of Education, and other federal agencies in bringing the need 
for Victory Gardeners to the public. The Department of Agri- 
culture has published a million copies of a booklet entitled 
“Victory Gardens,” and this is being sent free to all who 
me it. Also every state agricultural college has similar 
publications, that tell how to plan and grow a garden. County 
and home agents of the Agricultural Extension Service (in 
every county) are providing personal help. The Department 
of Agriculture is supplying short articles to the two largest 
newspaper feature sérvices, and is sending out special stories 
to newspapers and magazines each week. Two radio networks 
devote 15 minutes weekly to USDA speakers on gardening. 
OWI has dispatched a campaign handbook on Victory 
Gardens to every magazine, and is supplying. back-ground 
material to radio script writers, news commentators, and 
advertisers. 


Private industries are helping in this campaign by stressing 
the need for Victory Gardens this year, (1) among their own 
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employees and (2) in their advertsiing. Many industrial con- 
cerns are telling their employees about the need for home- 
grown food (especially tomatoes, yellow, and green leafy 
vegetables) and renting large tracts of land as community 
gardens for employees. These companies are having the land 
plowed and harrowed, and are supplying the proper kind and 
amount of fertilizer. Some offer the services of experienced 
gardeners to help beginners with their problems. 


Private industries anxious to help in this program can obtain 
assistance by writing to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Information and asking for the handbook for Victory 
Garden Leaders. This is designated AWI 30. Also ask for 
bulletin 483 on “Victory Gardens.” Both are free. The latter 
is available in lots for direct distribution to employees, or will 
be sent directly to them. 


The Department of Agriculture is extremely anxious to make 
this campaign support the nation wide better nutrition pro- 
gram. By wisely selecting the food to be grown, and planning 
meals with fresh vegetables from the garden throughout the 
season it is possible for even a small garden to go a long way 
toward providing foods rich in vitamins and minerals — the 
very foods that may be harder to get for the duration. 


One of the best sources of information outside the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is the large number of books and booklets 
privately published and offered for sale at all bookstores, in 
some cases in dime stores. Seed catalogues also offer much 
helpful advice to the beginner. They are free. There are several 
good garden magazines, such as House and Garden, House 
Beautiful, Better Homes and Gardens, The Home: Garden, 
American Home, and others. Garden editors of these maga- 
zines are familiar with the Government’s Victory Garden 
Program and are doing a fine job of bringing the informa- 
tion to their readers. 


Several industries have already started making plans to sup- 
port the Victory Garden Program. The Minnesota Valley 
Canning Corporation has copy prepared for full page adver- 
tisements to appear soon in several of the leading magazines. 
The appeal is to ‘““grow your own vegetables this year, because 
Uncle Sam is taking most of our product. We want you to have 
a good garden, so here are directions for growing your own 
corn and peas.” Several illustrations in color are used to help 
the beginner get off to a good start. 
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HELPFUL HINTS 


on promoting the National Nutrition 


and Victory Gardens Programs. ° 


(it is estimated $50,000,000 worth of tie-in 
nutrition advertising will be produced in 1943.) 


SUGGESTED READING 


* Ten cents mailed to Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, brings you a copy of one of the most helpful 
pamphlets you can find on food and nutrition. It’s titled “This 
Problem of Food.” 


* Reading the “hag rags” (pardon, Ladies Home Journal, Woman's 
Home Companion, McCall’s, Good Housekeeping, et al) doesn’t make 
you a sissy... and you'll be well armed with information you can 
turn into selling ammunition pertinent to the National Nutrition 
Program and Victory Gardens. 


* Know everything there is to know about Vitamins so you can 
talk health benefits, stamina, Victory, muscles, strong teeth, etc., 
etc., instead of delicious taste, tid bits for fuddy-duddies as of 
yore ... Read Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s "ABCs of Eating for Health.’ It’s the textbook for the 
nation’s thousands of “Health for Victory Clubs,” a Westing- 
house promotion, incidentally. Read General Electric Company’s 
"How to Get the Most Out of the Food You Buy.’’ Ditto Swift and 
Company’s “Eat Right to Work and Win” and “Manual of Right 
Eating.” 


* Don’t be without a copy of Armour and Company’s ‘Food for 
Freedom.” This book leaves little to the imagination in its expla- 
nation of why Yank fighters’ needs make “meatless’’ days a 
wartime necessity. 


* Growers, canners, wholesalers, retailers . .. get on OPA’s mail- 
ing lists to receive regular bulletins. Write Consumers’ Division. 
Also write Nutrition Division of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services for its material. 


* Be sure to get on OWI’s special list to receive “Background 
Material” on Nutrition. Insist, too, on receiving the frequent 
bulletins giving attention to the “overall’’ food situation. They’ll 
help you in your own planning. 


Answers to Why Mrs. John Q. Public Can't Buy All the 
Food ard Foods to Which She Has Become Accustomed. 


* American fighters are the best fed in the world, their diets ade- 
quately fullfill the nutrition standards of the National Research 
Council. To maintain this high standard many fighting men are 
eating more and better food than they did in civilian life. 


* More food is needed by our fighting allies and those who make 
their weapons. Every soldier who stays in the fight helps save 
American lives . . . later. Every German killed by a Russian or 
Tommy—anywhere—is an enemy who’ll never kill an American. 


* More food is needed as a weapon of invasion to win bloodless 
battles and save American lives . . . A truck load of American 
canned food captured a French desert fort. The French com- 
mander refused to accept the surrender ultimatum presented by 
a U. S. General . . . until the Yank rolled back the canvas cover 
hiding a cargo of food . . . Half an hour later a column of U. S. 
soldiers took over the desert outpost. Not a life lost. Food, 
instead of bullets. 


* Military and lend-lease food requirements for 1943 will be half 
again as much as they were in 1942, according to Secretary 
Wickard. These demands will take 1/5 of our total food produc- 
tion ... More than % of the meat produced; % of the lard; 
nearly 2 of the eggs and 2 the output of canned vegetables. 
These facts add up to stricter rationing and a heavier draft on 
resources not fully utilized. 


* Rationing of food products enters the nutrition education pro- 
gram ...So think along alternative food lines. Point rationing 
gives the individual a chance to help make sure there will be 
enough food for use as a weapon and still provide a fair and 
even distribution so that everyone can be well fed... Stressing 
that story is advertising’s biggest job in the food field. 
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* Since the Victory Garden Program is the newest in the nutrition 
drive you'll do well to provide yourself with the following pub- 
lications made available, gratis, by the Department of Agriculture. 


“Food for Freedom” — An informational handbook for agricul- 
tural workers and supporters of the program. 


“Handbook for Victory Garden Leaders” (Bulletin No. AWI 30). 
“Victory Gardens’’ (Bulletin No. 483.) 

The City Home Garden” (Bulletin No. 1044.) 

“Diseases and Insects of Garden Vegetables” (Bulletin No. 1371.) 
The Farm Garden” (Bulletin No. 1673.) 

“*Hotbeds and Coldframes” (Bulletin No. 1743.) 


“Disease Resistant Varieties of Vegetables for the Home Garden” 
(Bulletin No. 203.) 


* Write Office of War Information for new "Victory Garden Hand- 
book”, and ask to be placed on mailing list to receive all back- 
ground material. Excellent for copy themes. 


* Send 6 cents in stamps to Woman’s Home Companion, Service 
rating 250 Park Avenue, New York, for copy of "Vitagarden 
art.” 


OTHER THOUGHTS 


* HELPFUL! Use these appeals in your copy. 


LIKE AN ICEBERG — 9/10 of our malnutrition, and the most 
dangerous part, is under the surface. 


VITAMINS are to the body what the electric spark is to the engine. 
GIVE your bones a Break. 


UNITED RATIONS can save the United Nations. 
MORE TASTE ... less greed. 

MORE WASTE .. . less feed. 

FOOD PRODUCTION IS WAR PRODUCTION 
FOOD COMES FIRST 


* Practise of the rules of good nutrition substantially improves 
the health of the individual, adds years to the active span of life 
reduces absences from school, solves some behavior problems 
and raises the level of scholarship, reduces number of days lost 
from work, thereby increasing earnings and production; assures 
reduction of National costs for public welfare, hospitalization 
and medical care, thus decreasing public tax burden. 


* There’s a local Nutrition Committee serving under the banner 
,of your local Civilian Defense Volunteer Office. Work with them 
when your plans are of community interest. 


* Stores having restaurants are disseminating nutritional informa- 
tion by serving nutritionally adequate meals and featuring them 
as such. Church societies. are devoting their suppers to the inter- 
ests of good nutrition. Good advertising tie-upsfor many concerns. 


* Here’s the kind of headline (Printers’ Ink, January 8, 1943) the 
Nutrition Campaign helped write: 


Sunkist Enjoyed Biggest Year; 
Healthful Qualities Stressed 


Tie-in with Nutrition Program Stimulated Sale 
of Citrus Fruits; Seek Wartime Uses for Product 


* 


Each of these campaigns offers 


to the commercial advertiser an opportunity to integrate 
current consumer advertising with Government wartime ob- 
jectives. And no one subject comes closer to the everyda 
life of the average civilian than does the subject of food. 
Hence there is a natural tie-in between the efforts of the 
Government to educate the people to increased food produc- 
tion and the elimination of food waste and the efforts of the 
commercial advertiser to be of seryice to his clientele during 
this period of restrictions and shortages. 
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ENG NIE RI te _ 


MAN POWER 





The mobilization of the Nation’s manpower and 
womanpower is second to none in the list of war 
problems. America’s labor resources are not inex- 
haustible. They will be strained to the limit in this 
war — so much so that they must be utilized intelli- 
gently or we shall find one of the many fronts upon 
which this war is being fought abroad and at home 
short of the necessary human energy. The enormous 
drains on our manpower by the requirements of the 
armed services, coupled with the need to produce 
ever-increasing quantities of war materials, have 
made it necessary to draw into the labor market 
millions of women. Even then, as the war continues, 
less essential activities will find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to find adequate labor. 


There are five essential demands for manpower 
and womanpower which must be met by a Nation 
at war: Those of (1) the armed services, (2) war 
production industries, (3) raw materials industries 
such as mining and lumbering, (4) agriculture and 
the food processing industry, and (5) civilian indus- 
tries and services which are essential even in war- 
time, such as transportation, communication, power, 
heating, textiles, educational services, laundries, foo 
distribution, etc. 


The proper allocation of manpower and woman- 
power to these five essential demands is the function 
of the War Manpower Commission, acting through 
such subsidiary agencies as the United States Em- 
ployment Service and the Selective Service System. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT HAS ALREADY DONE, 
OR IS DOING, TO PUBLICIZE THE PROJECT 


In one important respect, Manpower differs from 
most other Government war information projects. 
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MANPOWER 


The manpower campaign, sponsored by the War Manpower Commission, is really two 
campaigns —(1) A broad, national campaign designed to create an understanding of 
manpower needs; (2) Intensive, specialized local effort in areas where serious manpower 
shortages exist. Basic theme of the former is, ‘‘The Right Workers in the Right War Jobs.” 
Millions of workers in non-essential industries are being urged to plan ahead for war 
work, to take such action as is called for in their localities, and to consult their nearest 
United States Employment Service office before taking definite steps. Other manpower 
objectives are prevention of absenteeism, racial discrimination and “pirating” of workers 
from other war plants; and training and “up-grading”’ of workers as fast as their skills 
develop. This complex and important program offers opportunities for cooperation by 
both national and local advertisers and media. 








It varies dramatically from area to area. Most im- 
portant war production centers have an insufficient 
number of workers usually in the labor market to meet 
the needs of the war plants. Others may have a 
current balance of labor supply and demand, but 
decreases in supply or increases in demand, or both, 
are pushing them one by one into the list of general 


labor shortage areas. Still other areas have little or 


no war production, and their labor needs for other 
activities vary with the type of community. Because of 
the /ocalness of the manpower problem, the Informa- 
tion Service of the War Manpower Commission 
simultaneously conducts two types of campaigns: a 
national campaign along lines which can be treated 
nationally, and a number of local campaigns in 
shortage or near-shortage areas, the nature of the 
local campaigns varying with changing local labor 
situations. The objectives of both types of campaigns 
are (1) to create an understanding of manpower 
needs, (2) to persuade men and women to take such 
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action as is called for in their communities, and (3) 
to build public sentiment into a force behind the 
orderly execution of the manpower program. 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


The first phase of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s national campaign (completed January 15, 
1943) stresses the following points: (1) to win the 
war we must have the right workers in the right war 
jobs; (2) there are, or soon will be, manpower 
shortages in most industrial centers; (3) most war 
production centers are overcrowded, therefore their 
manpower shortages must be met with men and 
women already living in them, such as non-war 
workers and housewives; (4) so persons should not 
migrate to crowded industrial centers unless their 
nearest United States Employment Service office tells 
them both a job and housing awaits them; and (5) 
persons living in war centers should take steps to 
get a war job through their local United States Em- 
ployment Service offices. 


The second phase (completed March 1, 1943) 
continued much of the first but stressed the need in 
every war production area of certain types of skilled 
workers of which there is a nation-wide shortage. 


The third phase continues to include information 
about labor shortages, but develops in groups and in 
rotation other problems applying to large segments 
of the population, such as the need for women war 
workers, for part-time farm help, for transfers from 
non-war to war jobs, and for men and women to 
start training for war jobs. 


LOCAL CAMPAIGNS 


Local campaigns on manpower subjects are di- 
rected by Regional Manpower Directors and Area 
Manpower Directors with the assistance of repre- 
sentatives of the Information Service of the War 
Manpower Commission. Certain campaign materials 
are furnished for these campaigns by the Information 
Service, and the assistance of several national or- 
ganizations is given to local campaigns, but the need 
of additional help in each labor shortage area is 
acute. Because the need for emphasis on one or more 
of the several campaigns changes from time to time, 
such help should be keyed to currentW MC campaigns. 


Local campaigns are conducted in labor shortage 
areas on the following subjects: 
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Women: The need to recruit women for war pro- 
duction jobs and to replace men in essential civilian 
activities is so great in some areas that possibly one 
in every four housewives will be required if essential 
jobs are to be filled. Theme for this campaign is 
“The more women at work, the sooner we win.” 


Training: Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women must be trained before they can fill war pro- 
duction jobs. Free training is available in trade and 
public schools through reference by the United States 
Employment Service offices. Training-on-the-job is 
given by many war factories, and the new worker in 
such training is paid while learning. In a few areas, 
some war plants pay a small wage to persons attend- 
ing pre-employment courses in trade schools. 


Transfers: The need for campaigns to induce work- 
ers to transfer from less essential jobs to war work 
depends upon several factors, including the number 
of non-war workers in the community and the effect 
of selective service regulations concerning defer- 
ment of men in certain types of employment. 


Skilled workers: So long as an area has skilled 
workers not in war work, whether retired or work- 
ing in other fields, continuous stress must be placed 
upon the need for them in local war factories. 


Handicapped: Handicapped men and women are 
contributing their share to the production of war 
materials in hundreds of factories, and are taking the 
places of able-bodied men in essential civilian work 
who have entered the armed services. Campaigns 
urging handicapped persons to enroll in training 
classes, or to take essential jobs are valuable in 
many communities. 


Absenteeism: Absence from war production jobs, 
whether voluntary or involuntary, is a brake to war 
production. Exhortation to war workers to “stay on 
the job” is not effective, and may even arouse an- 
tagonism, when the causes of absenteeism are ignored. 
These causes include problems which often can be 
alleviated by community action: staggering the hours 
of stores, banks, restaurants, barber shops, beauty 
parlors, and recreational facilities, promotion of 
share-the-ride clubs, and plans to relieve the load on 
transportation facilities by urging shoppers not to 
use the buses or street cars at certain hours. Absen- 
teeism should not be the subject of advertising or publicity 
without consultation with and the specific approval of 
the War Manpower Regional or Area Director. 
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What Every Advertising Man Should Know About 
Promoting THE MANPOWER PROGRAM 


Information concerning ways in which the users of 
printed advertising can aid the effective mobilization of 
manpower and womanpower in the areas served by the 
advertiser may be secured from the Regional or Area 
Manpower Director, and from the Regional Informa- 
tion Service Representative. It is important that every 
local campaign on any Manpower subject initiated by 
any advertiser be cleared prior to publication by the 
suitable War Manpower Commission representative as 
to both its factual accuracy and the need or advisability 
of its use. 

However, reproductions in their entirety of posters 
and printed material issued by the War Manpower 
Commission, either on a nationwide basis or in the 
locality reached by your advertising, may be used with- 
out reference to regional or local WMC officials. The 
“What’s Your War Job?” design illustrated herein may 
also be reproduced. | 

The following slogans may be used without clearance 
and will be of considerable help in promoting public 
appreciation and understanding of the war manpower 
problem. These may be used in any area: 


GET A WAR JOB—IN YOUR OWN COMMUNITY 
FIGHT THE WAR IN YOUR OWN HOME TOWN—GET A WAR JOB 
THE MORE WOMEN AT WORK — THE SOONER WE'LL WIN THE WAR 


TO WIN THE WAR WE MUST HAVE THE RIGHT WORKERS IN THE 
RIGHT WAR JOBS 


A WAR JOB IS ANY JOB USEFUL IN WARTIME 
WHAT'S YOUR WAR JOB? 


TYPES OF PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHY REQUIRED : 


Booklets Labels Posters 
Packages Car Cards Wrapping Tape 
Envelopes Paper Bags Window Streamers 
Folders Broadsides Window Cards 

- Stickers Package Inserts House Organs 


Envelope Stuffers 


MATERIAL AVAILABLE FOR ADVERTISERS 
WHO WANT TO HELP 


Ask for 22 page mimeographed Bulletin “U. S. Gov- 
ernment Campaign on Manpower,” prepared by WMC 
and Division of Campaigns of OWI; “U. S. Government 
Campaign on Farm and Food Processing Labor’; and 
“U. S. Government Campaign on Womanpower.” 


HINTS ON HOW TO HANDLE MATERIAL 


For information concerning the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s national campaigns, consult: 


Mr. T. S. Repplier, Campaign Manager, 
War Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C. 


or the Regional Director of your War Manpower Com- 
mission region. 

For information concerning the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s local campaigns, consult its Regional Infor- 
mation Service representative in your War Manpower 
Commission region: 

Region | 

Includes all of New England. 

10 Post Office Square, Rm. 321, Boston, Massachusetts 


Region Il 
Includes New York State only. 
11 West Forty-second Street, New York, New York 


Region Ill 
Includes Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey. 
1414 Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Region IV 
Includes Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, District of 
Columbia and North Carolina. 


Room 405, Arlington Hotel Building, 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Region V 
Includes Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan. 


521 Union Commerce Building 
Euclid Avenue and East Ninth Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Region VI 
Includes Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 
Bankers Building, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


Region VII 
Includes Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee. 
Lullwater Bldg., 441 West Peachtree, Atlanta, Georgia 


Region VIll 
Includes Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska. 
519 Midland Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Region IX 
Includes Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma. 
414 Dierks Bldg., 1006 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Region X 
Includes Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico. 
14th Floor, Petroleum Tower Building, Dallas, Texas 


Region XI 
Includes Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, and Colorado. 
214 Equitable Building, Denver, Colorado 


Region XIil 
Includes California, Arizona, Oregon, Washington, and 
Nevada. 


245 Furniture Mart Building, San Francisco, California 


For information concerning the labor needs and local 
policies of the War Manpower Commission in your com- 
munity, consult the Area War Manpower Director (if one 
has been appointed for your area), or the local office of 
the United States Employment Service of the War Man- 
power Commission. 


For information concerning local applications of 
Selective Service policies and procedures, consult the 
local Selective Service Board of the War Manpower 
Commission’s Selective Service Bureau. 
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| | HELPFUL HINTS 


On Promoting The Manpower Program 


What is a War Job? 


* A war job is any job useful in wartime. It does not include 
luxury occupations. It does include jobs necessary to keep 
essential civilian industries going — such as farming, food 
processing, mining, textiles, transportation, heating, power, 
and educational services. 


Part-time Farm Help 


* Farmer’s production goals have been set at an all-time high 
for 1943 by the Department of Agriculture. The demands of 
the armed services and war industries have gravely depleted 
the available part-time labor needed in agricultural peak 
periods. Whole communities will have to be mobilized in 
many sections of the country if the crops are to be harvested. 
Learn from your County Agricultural Agent or the manager of 
your local United States Employment Service what plans are 
being made to mobilize your community for aid to the farmers 
— and how your printed advertising can help. 


Housing for War Workers 


If your community is in a congested war production center, 
your help may be needed to influence the opening of spare 
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—— BLENDED WHISKEY 868 Proof 60°% Grain Neutral Spirits. Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co., Inc, Balumore, Md —— 














This is a typical example of how Carstairs Brothers, 
Distilling Company, Inc., is promoting the program of 
the War Manpower Commission. Space advertising and 
car cards are being used . . . The now famous car card 
series of William Wrigley, Jr. Company, is’ further 
evidence of associated advertising tie-ups. 
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rooms to war workers. Consult your local Defense Council, 
or local office of the Office of Civilian Defense. 


Facts About America’s Manpower 


When Pearl Harbor was attacked on December 7, 1941, 
there were about 6% million workers in America’s munitions 
plants. In December 1942 there were 161% million workers in 
war-essential industries. By December 1943 that number must 
be increased to at least 1814 million — at the same time that 
we are increasing our armed forces to probably more than | 
10 million men. 

The increase in the number of war production workers will 
be secured in part from among men and women willing to 
change from peacetime to war production jobs, and in part 
from women who have never before worked outside their 
homes. 

About 15 million women were employed in industry and 
agriculture in 1942, about 3 million of them in war and other 
essential production. The total number of women workers 
must be increased to 17 million and the number of women 
working in war production and other essential work must be 
increased to 6 million by December 1943. 

In 1943, about 2 million women formerly unemployed must 
take jobs in war production and other essential activities, 
including agriculture. 

The Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, publishes a helpful pamphlet on the Manpower 
problem. It’s titled, “Where Can We Get War Workers?” It’s 
based on a specific survey of the Baltimore area by Sanford 
Griffith. Costs 10 cents. 

No issue of any house magazine should omit mention of the 
Manpower problem. Mr. Repplier, at War Manpower Com- 
mission will furnish articles for reproduction. 

Be sure to write for “Training Employees As Job Instructors,” 
a report prepared by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York. Address Policyholders Service 
Bureau. 
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RENT CONTROL ¢ PRICE CONTROL 
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Victory demands all our production of war materials — food, clothing, planes and tanks. 
United States Government expenditures for armament in 1939 were 11 billion dollars; 
they expanded to 75 billion dollars in 1943, creating scarcity of metals, materials and 
manpower, and rising incomes. * Every purchase we make is a claim on our Nation's 
resources. Every article we use is part of the Nation’s precious supplies. Each worker and 
machine that is producing civilian goods is one less worker and one less machine pro- 
ducing ships and guns, uniforms and food for our fighting forces. Every price tag foday is 


a weapon of war, for price control is a war measure. 


Price Control An Emergency War Measure 


Price control was not established for the purpose of 
permitting the public to buy things cheaply. It was not 
established to give customers any special advantage over 
merchants. But price control was established to do a num- 
ber of absolutely vital wartime jobs. 

Price control’s first job is to prevent people, with surplus 
money to spend, from pushing prices up in order to get 
goods and foods which are scarce. 

Price control’s second job is to hold down the cost of 
all war materials so that the government will not have to 
borrow more or tax more heavily. 

And here are some of the other important jobs price con- 
trol is intended to do: Prevent profiteering; make available 
for taxes, war bonds and savings, money that would other- 
wise be spent in paying higher prices; keep people with 
fixed incomes from being squeezed to the wall by high 
prices; and finally, help prevent a collapse at the end of 
the war when unemployment, during conversion to peace, 
reduces people’s ability to buy. 

Price control is doing all of these things. It is certainly 
_ mot permitting merchants to charge “all they can get.” It is 
not giving consumers the Jow prices many of them would 
like. It is maintaining a balance to keep as many stores as 
possible selling as much as possible to as many people as 
possible at a time when there are less and less things for 
people to buy. 

Suppose price control set the price of beef at five cents a 
pound. “That’s fine,” you say. “Then everybody could buy 
all the beef he wanted.” But the fact is no one would be 
able to buy any beef at all. Cattle raisers couldn’t afford to 
raise beef; packers couldn’t pay the costs of packing and 
shipping; stores couldn’t pay the cost of handling it. So you 
would have a wonderful bargain—on paper. But you would 
not get a mouthful of beef to eat. 
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Part of price control’s job is to make sure that you do get 
the necessities of life. It does this by holding a fair balance 
between what you pay and what it costs to produce things 
and bring them to you. 

Price control is the ballast in the boat we all are in; 
ballast to keep that boat as steady as possible till the violent 
storm of war with its danger of inflation subsides. 

Advertisers throughout the country are cooperating whole- 
heartedly. Most of the advertising so far has been in the 
newspapers. In Richmond, Virginia and Charlotte, North 
Carolina (for example) the newspapers last Fall printed 
special issues which editorially discussed the Anti-Inflation 
Campaign and all retail advertisers were “sold” on tying in 
with the Anti-Inflation Program. The department stores 
headlined their ads “Richmond Fights Inflation.” One store 
illustrated an egg with a headline “No Dollar Eggs,” and 
told how eggs had reached that point in the World War I. 
One advertisement showed a hand stealing money from a 


pocketbook. The copy read: 

“that’s the hand of Inflation! 

*“_ what on earth would you do if you saw a thief steal- 
ing money from a pocketbook? Naturally, you’d get an 
officer of the law and he’d do something about it. Well, in 
order that Inflation, thief by night and thief by day — thief 
more dangerous than any pickpocket — is not allowed to 
operate, the government of the United States has created 
the OPA (Office of Price Administration) to protect your 
pocketbook and to control prices.” 

The retailers in many sections of the country have done a 
tremendous educational job . . . but there is plenty still to 


be done. 
People must be told the reason for the Anti-Inflation 


Drive. They must be shown the dangers of inflation. 
Advertisers in all lines of business can help. Not alone 
the retailers. 
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In nearly every town, merchants are telling wartime shoppers, 
“Our Ceiling Prices Are Your Protection Prices.’’ These are the 
retailers, as buyers in wartime, who know that producers’ and 
wholesalers’ ceiling prices are the “‘retailers‘ protection prices.” 
Here are some copy lines that merchants are using: 

We Post Ceiling Prices. 

Ceiling Prices are Protection Prices. 

Our Ceiling Prices Help Keep Your Living Costs Down. 
Priced Below Ceiling — For Real Saving. 

This Store Displays Ceiling Prices for Your Protection. 
Our Ceiling Prices are Publicly Posted and Open to 
Your Inspection. 

No Rise in Price — For Merchandise at 
Dress Shirt for Dad — 

We sold it for $2.50 last March. 

We sell the same shirt today for $2.50 — 

That’s how OPA ceiling prices are keeping down living 
costs for you. 


More Copy Used by Merchants and Others 


CEILING PRICES 

do the job of 

PUNCTURING INFLATION! 
We are proud to have the privilege of aiding the Govern- 
ment in the fight against Inflation. We are gladly doing 
our part by conforming 100 per cent with price ceiling 
regulations, and by prominently displaying the ceiling 
prices permitted on our merchandise. 





We’re Holding Down 
The Lid On RISING PRICES! 


We don’t want INFLATION — it boosts cost of living 
by leaps and bounds! . 

As a first step to crack down on inflation, our govern- 
ment has issued price regulations which we retailers 
proudly port as an indication that we are doing our 
share to keep down the cost of living! 


Some People Love to Gamble 


But mighty few would care to risk uncontrolled prices 
during this biggest of all wars. You owe it to yourself 





What Advertisers Are Doing 


to shop wisely and with complete understanding of 


Ceiling Prices. 

WITH CEILING PRICES 

You know not only what your living costs were, but 
pretty much what they will be. 

Could you think of any better reason for a 100 per cent 
vote to support ceiling prices? 

A Washington, D. C., Department Store is securing 
customer good will and protection for themselves by in- 
cluding the following in a box or as a footnote on news- 
paper ads: 

“HELP PREVENT INFLATION. It is the policy of 
THE PALAIS ROYAL to rigidly conform to all Office 
of Price Administration regulations. However, we are 
not infallible, and if by chance, an error has been made, 
please call it to our attention and it will be corrected 
at once.” 

McCreery, New York City, considers that there is good 
will to be gained by printing the following on the reverse 
side of sales slips and direct mail enclosures. 


“NOTICE TO CUSTOMERS 

No price for any article listed herein exceeds the ceil- 
ing price for that article as determined under the applica- 
ble maximum price regulation issued by the Office of 
Price Administration. As required by that Office, we will, 
upon request, furnish you with a statement of our maxi- 
mum prices of any of the commodities listed about which 
you inquire. McCREERY 

Fifth Ave. at 34th St.” 


AN HONEST DOLLAR 
is one that will buy a known quantity of goods today, 
tomorrow and next year. 
Ceiling prices keep dollars honest. 


We Post Ceiling Prices. 


PRICED AND DESIGNED 
in full compliance with OPA rulings and to meet the full 
requirements of both the style conscious and the practical 
minded. 








RENT CONTROL 


Rent control is also an OPA project and part of the Anti- 
Inflation Campaign. If left to the peace-time laws of supply 
and demand, rents would soar to unreachable heights. The 
government has therefore placed a ceiling on rent in many 
sections of the country. Rent is the second largest item in 
the family budget (ranking next to food). 

By Rent Control, it is possible to prevent costly labor 
turnover and maintain civilian morale. 

The government wants advertisers to help educate the 
public to rent control. 

First, it is necessary to educate tenants (approximately 
55° of the population) to their legal rights under the Rent 
control regulations. 

Second, it is necessary to induce tenants to take better 
care of the property they occupy. It is difficult for landlords 
to get repairs made during these times. Therefore it is 
essential to get everyone to take better care of their prop- 
erty whether they own it or rent it. 

Private industry can tie-in with the educational program 
for rent control in a number of different ways. 


a. Folders and circulars to personnel managers to hand 
out to employees. Payroll envelope stuffers will help. 

b. Real Estate companies should be willing to show their 
cooperation by issuing material on Rent control with 
such themes as “Take care of your rented home as if 
you owned it... it is the only home you can be sure 
of for the duration.” 

c. Electrical Equipment companies might expand their 
conservation drive to appeal to tenants as well as 
home owners as “A happy day when you could buy 
new models.” 


d. Trade Unions can use printed material to educate 
members on their rights and duties under rent control. 
Several such organizations are using the slogan “A 
rent increase is a wage cut.” 

e. All advertisers . . . all users of printed promotion... 
who deal with segments of the public largely composed 
of renters can naturally tie in with the rent control 
program just as they can tie-in with the broad project 
of Anti-Inflation. 

There is a job to be done. It affects everyone’s pocket- 

book. It affects the future of America. Help all you can. 
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What Every Advertising Man 
Should Know About Price Control 


As the price of paper rises, the value of the ad- 
vertiser’s dollar shrinks —as the cost of living 
rises, money buys less, the pay envelope shrinks, 
the tax dollar shrinks — the farmer’s dollar as well 
as the business man’s dollar shrinks. Inflation hurts 
everyone — Price stabilization benefits every seg- 
ment of American life. 


What Price Control.Has Accomplished 


If present price levels hold, by the end of 1943 
Price Control will have saved the Government 78.3 
billions on cost of armament. 

It will have saved farmers 7.5 billions on cost of 
production and 2.7 billions on cost of living. It 
has saved and will continue to save manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, printers, etc., millions of 
dollars on operating and living costs by keeping 
prices down. 


Benefits to Business 


Take the merchant as a specific example. 

Every merchant runs a home as well as a store. 
To the retailer who looks at it from both sides of 
the counter, these are also savings for retailers in 
taxes and living costs. 

Every retailer has a big stake in aiding the Gov- 
ernment check inflation which swept 475,000 busi- 
messes out of existence in one year following 
World War I. 

Ceiling prices stabilize the price he pays for mer- 
chandise. 

They stabilize the value of his inventory and his 
accounts receivable now and later. 

Ceiling prices to a large extent protect his con- 
tinuing supply of new merchandise —he doesn’t have 
to bid against all others. 

To the extent that ceiling prices stabilize his cost 
of doing business, they protect his profits. 

Ceiling prices protect the purchasing power of his 
customers. 

Ceiling prices stop runaway price rises called 
inflation and thus protect him and his customers’ 
investments, savings, and insurance. 

Therefore, the government has established and is 
trying to maintain, ceiling prices. Through pub- 
licity and rigid control, the government is trying to 
prevent hoarding. It is trying to prevent black 
markets. The government is asking the cooperation 
of manufacturers and retailers in publicizing the 
anti-inflation program. Through newspaper, maga- 
zine and radio publicity, and through posters, 
window and counter displays and printed literature, 
the government is asking the people to cooperate. 
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HELPFUL HINTS 


on Promoting 
OPA’s Anti-Inflation Program 


*% On the general subject of anti-inflation, you should write to 
Arthur M. East, Department of Information, Office of Price 
Administration, Census Building, Washington, D. C. 


* For retailers there is an excellent 28 page 84%” x 11” book- 
let entitled ‘Price Ceilings and the Retailer.” But it is also 
good for other people... explaining the whole theory of 
inflation, its dangers, etc. 


*% At the OPA Information Department you can also obtain 
advertising kits showing recommended advertisements, il- 
lustrations and copy used for explaining the Anti-Inflation 
Drive. 


* By writing to Ralph Shikes, Department of Production and 
Distribution, Office of War Information, Washington, D.C., 
you can obtain envelope inserts on anti-inflation. 


*% Also write Mr. Shikes for ‘How you can help keep war- 
time prices down.” 600,000 copies are being distributed 
through Price and Rationing Board. 


HELPFUL HINTS 
on promoting 
RENT CONTROL 


*% On Rent Control... you should send requests for additional 
material and for approval of copy (all copy should be ap- 
proved because of the technical nature of rent regulation) 
to Charles Prins, Campaign Manager for Rent, Department 
of Information, Office of Price Administration, Census 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


*% “Rent Control Holds Down the Cost of Living,” pamphlet, 
first issued November 1942, 1,500,000 copies distributed 
by the Area Rent Office. (Revised January 1943, 2,000,000 
copies, same distribution.) 


* “Is Rent Control Working?” illustrated chart with legend 
showing how the rent index has gone down since control 
was established, issued January 1943. 


*% Reprint of “Rent Control —a Wartime Necessity,” article 


in January 1942, Plus, by Paul A. Porter, Deputy Adminis- , 


trator, in charge of the Rent Department. 


* ‘Federal Rent Control Information Program,” a copy policy 
manual 36 pages, mimeographed. 


* Q. & A. on hotels, rooming houses, boarding houses, etc., 
OPA Press Release 1266, December 14, 1942, 8 pages. 


*% Q. & A. on houses and apartments (revised), OPA Press 
Release 1186, November 30, 1942, 12 pages. 


* Summary of report on three ‘typical months of operation 
of residential rent control, OPA Press Release 1407, Jan- 
uary 4, 1943, 3 pages. 


* NAM News, November 14, 1942, urged members to carry 
the Rent Control message to workers in a payroll envelope 
stuffer and suggested members use the copy prepared by 
the Rent Department of OPA. 


* The following illustrative material is available on Rent 
Control. 


Rent control office sign with official OPA symbol. 

Chart showing how rents have been pushed down from 
the peak ie a in the Spring of 1942 and leveled off 
slightly below the pre-Pearl Harbor mark. 


* Get from your printer or lithographer member of the 
Graphic Arts Victory Committee the new suggestion folder 
of advertising keyed to the Rent Control Project. It’s free. 
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Guide to Essential Wartime Printing 
and Lithography — 


Recruiting Volunteers and 
Referring Them to Work | 


The Office of Civilian Defense is a national war agency set up 
by Presidential Executive Order to protect life and property 
against possible enemy attack, and to mobilize a maximum 
civilian effort behind the war. Its Director is James M. Landis. 
The Office operates through the voluntary cooperation of ap- 
proximately 13,000 local Defense Councils supported by 
the work of over ten million trained and active volunteers. 


The volunteers are organized into: 


1. The U. S. Citizens Defense Corps, which carries on 
the Protective Services in each community through Air 
Raid Wardens, Auxiliary Firemen and Police, Nurses’ 
Aides, Rescue Squads, and other protective units. The 
head of the Protection Branch in the National Office 
is Brigadier General Ulysses S. Grant, 3rd. 


2. The U. S. Citizens Service Corps, which assists. in 
carrying on the various Civilian War Service programs 
such as health, child care, collection of salvage, sale 
of War Bonds, and other services of the home front. 


3. Other units as needed locally for special home front 
work. Typical of these is the Forest Fire Fighters 
Service which is now recruiting thousands of volunteers. 


All of these groups essential to the home front in the war 
are constantly being depleted at'a time when their duties 
are expanding. The need for recruits is constant. 

The service of the local Defense Council, responsible for 
registering, classifying, and referring volunteers to work 
and training, is the Civilian Defense Volunteer Office. The 
Volunteer Office is also responsible for knowing every type 
of war work which needs to be done by volunteers. It 
functions like an employment bureau connecting volunteers 
with that work or training for which they are best suited. 

The Volunteer Office has been publicized in the press, 
on the radio, through leaflets, by speakers and through 
a Manual indicating how to organize and operate such 
an office. 


Private industries promote the registration of their em- 


ployees in Volunteer Offices. They also cooperate with local 
Volunteer Offices by furnishing newspaper space, radio 
time, through their house organs, with display material, 
booklets and bulletins inspiring over all public registration. 

A new edition of the Volunteer Office Manual will. be off 
the press during or before the month of April, 1943, and 
is available to private industries. This is material of a 
general nature, however. More effective material for use by 
private industries is furnished by the local Volunteer Offices. 


Local Volunteer Offices and Defense Councils should give 
approval to any local campaign. Approval for material to 
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be used on a nationwide basis must be secured from the 
Civilian War Services Branch of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, Mr. Reginald C. Foster, Assistant Director. 


Industries in many communities help Volunteer Offices 
organize. These industries have made available personnel 
workers to guide Volunteer Offices in setting up procedures 
for registering volunteers, to train volunteer interviewers, 
and to aid in the classification of registrants. They offer 
experienced office managers to assist the Volunteer Office 
in developing proper filing systems and procedures... 
Large mercantile establishments have contributed space for 
special registrations of volunteers. Chambers of Commerce 
have given permanent space for both Defense Councils and 
Volunteer Offices. International Business Machines make 
available to Volunteer Offices in large cities expert instruc- 
tion on the use of I. B. M. equipment for classification of 
registrants and arranges for many of these offices to make 
usé of I. B. M. equipment available in the city. 
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"Vv" Homes Campaign 


Short definition: V Homes is a campaign aimed at indi- 
vidual homes, stressing war protection, war conservation, 
war salvage, war rumors, war savings, and other current 
government campaigns affecting the family and home. 

The campaign is important because the efforts of every 
individual in every home are needed to win the war. Per- 
sonal contact by air raid warden or block or neighborhood 
leader will bring better results than any other medium 
of approach. 

The following publications have been issued: The Block 
Plan of Organization for Civilian War Services, OCD Publi- 
cation 3604, October 1942; Now that You are a Block Leader, 
OCD Publication 5203, 1942; Block Leaders’ Alert, OCD 
Publication, October 1942; V Home Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Program. 

Accurate publicity and advertising by private industry on 
any phase of this program will help the Government edu- 
cate the public. 

For information on V Homes, for illustrations, designs, 
slogans, and other approved material, and for approval of 
advertising copy, write to E. A. Sheridan, Chief, Public 
Advice and Counsel Division, U. S. Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Washington, D. C. (Some change is occasionally neces- 
sary in any Government program, and it is wise to have facts 
and policy checked by this central source.) 

For specimens or examples showing specifically how a 
particular private industry has tied in with a specific project, 
write Mr. Sheridan, or the Graphic Arts Victory Committee, 
17 E. 42nd Street, New York. 


THIS ISA 





This is the approved “V“ home-embiem. Award of ““V“ home insignia is. made 
by the air raid wardens, bleck leaders, defense councils and in some cases 
through the mails. 
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They are fighting from house to house, block 
by block, in cities overseas. 

That is the way civilians must fight on the 
Home Front. 

Civilians wage actual, offensive warfare 
against the enemy when they unite in conserv- 
ing rubber, gasoline, fuel oil, and meat, and 
in turning in scrap. All Civilian War Services | 
represent direct attacks upon the Axis, 

Local Defense Councils throughout the Ng- 
tion are mobilizing an army of Block Leaders 
to serve the families of every block or neigh- 
borhood, and to help civilians to unite in their 
neighborhood efforts so as to strike HARD and 
at the same time. 

Welcome your Block Leader in your home. 


WELCOME YOUR BLOCK LEADER 
RECREATION HOUSING 





AID FOR SERVICE MEN 











HEALTH WAR SAVINGS 
10N WELFARE AND CHILD CARE AGRICULTURE 
EVERY HOME A V-HOME 
Sponsored at the Request of the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense t 
ti ee ee ee ed 





This and other suggested layouts for follow-up material are available 
in mat form. Mats may be obtained from your State Defense Council. 


Block Plan 


The Block Plan is a method of promoting civilian war 
services through Block or Neighborhood Leaders. One 
Leader keeps in regular touch with ten to twenty families, 
telling them about new war program developments and 
keeping the current programs and activities going at top 
performance. 

The Plan is important because it carries these programs 
to the people on a face-to-face basis, because it makes 


. possible immediate action, and because it adjusts any mis- 


understandings that may arise. 

OCD is publicizing the Block Plan by the publications 
listed under V Homes, by news releases, by organizational 
manuals, by radio, by furnishing material for magazine 
articles, and by direct organizational work. 

War industries can promote the Block Plan in terms of 
their own needs. The Block Plan is used to solve war 
housing problems, to form car clubs, to promote adequate 
diet and good lunch boxes for workers, to organize care for 
children of working mothers — many of its uses tie in 
directly with war production and industry. 

Besides tie-in with OCD National Office promotional 
plans, as shown above, a tie-in with local or state Defense 
Council is desirable. 












THE BLOCK PLAN FOR CIVILIAN WAR SERVICES 
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Study this O. C. D. Chart which shows how person-to-person contacts are being used to tell the story of 
essential wartime projects. These projects, essential parts of the community's Civilian Defense work and 
coordinated under the Defense Council, are also in many cases government war programs described elsewhere 
in this book. All are of vital interest to O. C. D. Local advertisers could easily and logically slant their printed 
messages toward one or more of these projects...thereby aiding the O. C. D. and their community. 
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plan and its purposes. Get this booklet from your local 
defense council. Jump in and help... with personal 
work and printed messages of support. 
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What Every Advertising Man Should Know About 
Promoting Sales of War Savings Bonds 





FIRST—They Help to Win the War 


War Bonds help pay for the munitions and materials 
our fighting men need to win the war. They help pay 
for planes, tanks and guns; for ships, trucks and cannon; 
for barrage balloons, gas masks and parachutes; for 
helmets, ammunition and life rafts — for anything and 
everything from a cartridge that costs two cents to a 
cruiser that costs $20,000,000. ° 


SECOND —They Are the Safest Investment 


Behind every War Bond stands the might of the whole 
United States. For every $3.00 a worker puts into bonds 
he gets $4.00 back in 10 years. His War Bonds are safe 
from fire and theft because they are registered in his 
name. Bond dollars will be useful to tide him over a 
rainy day, to pay for his children’s education, or to 
purchase peacetime goods once the war is won. 


THIRD — Help Keep Runaway Prices Down 


Fewer and fewer consumer goods are being produced, 
so that workers are finding less and less to buy on the 


market. If people bid against each other for scarce 
goods, prices will sky-rocket. The more money you 
save, the more War Bonds you buy, the better chance 
there is of keeping living costs down. 


FOURTH —They Provide Post-War Security 


Some day this war will be over! Then there will be 
plenty of things to buy and money will go farther than 
if you spend it today. If people have bought War Bonds, 
they'll have the money to get more of all the things they 
can’t buy today! To millions of Americans, War Bonds 
represent the opportunity to enjoy better living after 
the peace is won. During post-war years these bonds 
will be converted into new homes, automobiles, house- 
hold conveniences, education, travel and security. 


~ © 
Interesting Facts 


as of January 1, 1943 


War Savings Bonds, including the two stubs that are 
part of the assembly, cost 3 cents each to produce. War 
Savings Stamps costa little less than 7 cents per thousand. 


Between May 1, 1941, and December 31, 1942, over 
fifty million Americans invested more than eleven and 
a half billions of dollars in United States Savings Bonds. 
Of this amount, the Treasury still has nearly 98%. In 
other words, redemptions were less than 214%. 

It is estimated that approximately 200,000,000 War 
Savings Stamps will be redeemed per month, mostly in 
exchange for War Savings Bonds, as against an issue of 
2,500,000,000 per year. Stamp sales are now averaging 
about 225,000,000 (all denominations) or $50,000,000 
worth per month. The average stamp sale is about 
22 cents. 

In the period May 1941 — December 1942, sales of 
War Savings Stamps amounted to $615,422,000, of 
which 64.12% had been redeemed. Of the $394,634,000 
worth of War Stamps that were redeemed about 88% 
were exchanged for United States Savings Bonds. 
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* * * WAR BOND NEWS « « « 


For Industrial Editors 








WAR SAVINGS STAFF, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


709 12th ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C, 








“CLIP SHEET” to help 
Advertising Men and Editors 


The Business Publications Section of the War Savings 
Staff has adopted a new form for monthly releases to 
house publication editors. It is in the form of a “clip 
sheet” and any company not now receiving it may have 
this material free by writing in and asking to be placed 
on the list. 


The “clip sheet” will be issued each month and ma- 
terial released is intended for use in your publications 
for the succeeding month. It is planned to give you this 
material in substantially the same form each month. That 
is, there will be a guest editorial, an article by a well- 
known author, short paragraph fillers, pictures, cartoons 
by famous artists and a page devoted to what editors are 
doing in the War Bond campaign. Unless otherwise noted, 
any of this material may be reprinted or reproduced. 


RUMOR...Weapon of Saboteurs! 


Dame Rumor has once again reared her head and is 
spreading, in some sections of our Country, an ugly tale 
about War Savings Bonds. To combat this, Under Secretary 
of the Treasury Daniel W. Bell, recently made a statement 
in a letter giving the Treasury Department’s position relative 
to the possibility of War Savings Bonds being “frozen.” 
This statement is quoted below for your information: 


“War Savings Bonds, by their express terms, are payable 
on specified dates, at the option of the owners, at fixed re- 
demption values, and there is no doubt that the promise of 
the United States in such respect will be kept. I might add 
that in all the one hundred and fifty-five years of the Nation’s 
existence, and despite the vicissitudes through which the 
country has page during that time, the United States never 
‘ has defaulted in payment of its obligations when due. The 
congress under the Constitution has ample power to make 
provision for meeting obligations in the future.” 


GOOD NEWS FROM THE ''BOND FRONT" 
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An Advertising Manager is a key 
man in the over-all War Bond cam- 
paign. Not a can he see to it that 
the War Bon 

and forcefully brought to the atten- 
tion of the employees of his com- 
pany through all available channels, 
but he can also help the National 
program to a considerable extent. 


story is frequently 


A great many companies include 


War Bond advertising in their regu- 
lar advertising either as a ‘“‘mention” 
or as a feature part of the advertise- 
ment. Advertising Managers can be 


most helpful by reviewing their company’s advertising, both 
space and direct mail, with a view to including such information. 
If the company flys the ba gp “T” flag, a small cut of 


the flag might well be included i 


the advertising with a line 


pointing out their employees’ good record in buying War Bonds. 

The Advertising Manager can see to it that the company’s 
reports to its stockholders point out in an interesting way what 
is being done to insure post-war markets by advancing the Bond 
program both in its own organization and nationally. 


A Few Comparisons 


In the United States workers 
have the privilege of investing 10 
percent of their earnings or more 
in United States War Bonds, get- 
ting $4 back for every $3 they 
invest. 

In Germany Hitler wrecked the 
labor unions and now the workers 
are lucky if they earn enough for 
subsistence. 

In Italy Mussolini wrecked the 
labor unions and now the Italian 
workers take orders from the 
Gestapo. 

In Belgium the workers are al- 
lowed the value of one-half of their 
Sunday production, if they have 


worked for the Germans during 
the previous week. 

In Holland the workers are paid 
with occupation marks negotiable 
only at the point of the invaders’ 
guns. 

In France the workers were con- 
quered by the Nazis and now are 
being forced into German labor 
camps. 

In Poland the workers are 
driven until they collapse. Their 
bonds are the bonds of slavery. 

Prove your appreciation to your 
Uncle Sam. 

Invest at least 10 percent in 
War Bonds each Payday. 


Due to the variation of size and format in the house publication field 
no electros or mats have been prepared for cartoons. Copy for 
reproduction is available from Business Publications Section, War 
Savings Staff, 709 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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ARTHUR FOLWELL AND ELLISON HOOVER 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN — 
| NO IMMEDIATE RETURN < ( 
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HOW TO PUT ON A PAYROLL SAVINGS DRIVE 


Help America Enlist a War 
Savings Army of 30,000,000! 


They’re fighting over there in Africa and out in the Pacific 
... our soldiers and sailors are battling ’round the globe. 
Here at home the production lines are humming ... and 

the Payroll Savings Army 
is growing. 

In less than a year the 
Payroll Savings Army has 
grown more than 30-fold 
... from 700,000 workers 
to more than 25,000,000. 
The goal is 30,000,000. 

The monthly War Bond 
Savings set aside from pay 
envelopes regularly has 
shot up 150 times... from 

$2,000,000 to $300,000,000. 

Payroll Savings has become the backbone of the War 
Bond Program, with savings plans operating in more than 
154,000 firms. Management and labor, working together, 
have established a fine record — BUT MORE MUST BE 
DONE. 


kok OK OK kkk kkk 
Our Commander-in-Chief says— 
“THE TIME IS NOW” 


“Every dime and dollar not vitally 
needed for absolute necessities 
should go into War Bonds .. . to 
add to the striking power of our 


armed forces.” 


KKK KKK KKK KKK KKK 
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BUY BONDS 











A glossy print of this suggested cover illustration — “Keep Him Safe 
— BUY BONDS” — is available for reproduction in any size and screen 
you desire. 

For 8 x 10 glossy print of this and other stock photos write to Business 
Publications Section, War Savings Staff, 709 Twelfth St., Washington, D. C. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
About War Savings Bonds 


WHAT IS A WAR SAVINGS BOND? 
This bond is written proof that you have loaned money to the 
United States Government. 


WHAT KIND OF BONDS ARE SERIES E BONDS? 

They are appreciation bonds, that is, they are sold on a discount 
basis. After issue, they increase in value, reaching their full value in 
10 years. The increase in value, which you receive when you redeem 
the bonds, is the interest on your investment. These bonds are 
intended primarily to provide for the investment of small or moder- 
ate amounts en from current income by individuals. 


IN WHAT DENOMINATIONS ARE SERIES E BONDS AVAILABLE? 


They are issued in denominations of $25, $50, $100, $500, and 
$1,000 (maturity value). 


WHAT DO THEY COST? 

The price of Series E Bonds is 75 percent of their maturity value. 
For a $25 denomination bond, for example, you pay $18.75, and 
at maturity in 10 years you receive $25. This is the smallest bond 
you can buy. For a $50 bond you pay $37.50. For a $100 bond you 
pay $75. For a $500 bond you pay $375. For a $1,000 bond you 
pay $750. 


WHEN DO SERIES E BONDS MATURE? Ten years from the issue date. 


HOW LONG WILL WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS BE ON SALE? 


No time limit has been set. The sale will continue until it is stopped 
at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 


HOW CAN I BE SURE THAT I CAN GET MY MONEY BACK IF I BUY A 
WAR SAVINGS BOND? 


The full faith and credit of the United States Government are pledged 
for payment of both principal and interest. Your bond is just as 
sound as the Government itself. 


WHAT IS THE LIMIT OF OWNERSHIP OF SERIES E BONDS? 

There is an annual limit of $5,000 maturity value, or $3,750 cost 
price, for each calendar year, of bonds originally issued during that 
year to any one person, including bonds issued to that person 
individually, or to him with another as co-owner. However, in 
computing holdings, bonds issued to co-owners may be applied 
to either or apportioned between them. 


WHAT IS THE ISSUE DATE OF A WAR SAVINGS BOND? 

The bond is dated the first day of the month in which payment is 
received by the Treasurer of the United States or an authorized 
issuing agent. 


IN WHAT NAMES MAY A WAR SAVINGS BOND BE ISSUED? 
Series E Bonds can be registered only in the names of individuals 
in their own right, in one of the following forms: 

1. The name of one individual, or 

2. The names of two individuals as CO-owners, or 

3. The name of one individual as owner and one other individual 
as beneficiary. 


IS IT NECESSARY FOR THE OWNER OF A SERIES E BOND TO NOTIFY 
THE TREASURY IF HE SHOULD CHANGE HIS ADDRESS? 


No, but he should give his new address when he redeems his bond. 


WHAT STEPS SHOULD BE TAKEN WHEN A BOND IS LOST, STOLEN, 
OR DESTROYED? 


The Treasury Department, Division of Loans and Currency, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois, should be notified immediately, 
reference being made to the series, year of issue, date, denomination 
and serial number of the bond, and the name and address of the 
registered owner. 


CAN I PLEDGE A WAR SAVINGS BOND AS COLLATERAL FOR A LOAN? 
No. The bonds are registered and not transferable. They are payable 
only to the persons named thereon. 

WHERE CAN I GET EXACT AND AUTHORITATIVE INFORMATION ON 
FEDERAL TAX QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH WAR SAVINGS BONDS? 
From the Collector of Internal Revenue for your district. 

IF I NEED THE re THAT I HAVE PUT INTO A SERIES E BOND, 
WHEN CAN I GET I 

You may redeem a ee E Bond at any time after 60 days after the 
issue date. 








MAIL A WAR BOND LETTER 
TO EVERY WORKER’S HOME 


TO EACH EMPLOYEE: 


All employees of the 

Company and employees of all American indus— 
tries are being called upon to invest in 
United States War Bonds. 

Our shores have been attacked —— our pos— 
sessions invaded -—— our citizens killed — 
our very future threatened. We are at war 

—— a just and righteous war -—— a war we must 
and will carry through to Victory! 

There is now no time for complacency — no 
time for selfishness — no time for hiding 
facts. America is in a fight for its life 

—— and for our freedom. This is your Country 
and mine, this is Our Fight. Our dollars are 
needed to carry us to Victory! 


What we need now is.action — Individual 
action on the part of every one of us. Labor 
has joined with management and is determined 
that there shall be no indifference to cause 
us to admit that we fell down on the job of 
doing our part. A combined Labor—management 
Board has been established and assisting 
committees, composed of foremen, committee— 
men and stewards —— men with whom you rub 
elbows daily —— have enlisted to bring this 
program to your attention. 

How will this work? That's easy! Every 
employee will be urged to invest not less 
than 10% of his salary in U. S. War Savings 
Bonds. This will be accomplished through the 
regular payroll savings plan. 

American boys, keen-eyed, and buoyant as 
yourself, stand embattled ‘round the world. 
They do not hesitate when the order comes. 
They do not even ask why — they give ‘em all 
they've got. We as compatriots can do no 
less. 

When you are asked to buy U. S. War Savings 
Bonds, say "yes" with a smile. You will be 
doing more than just investing your money 
which comes back to you four dollars for 
every three. You can display your 10% button 
and let the world know that you have bought 


a share in America's future —— and that it 
"shall not perish from this earth." 
President 


For Local Union No. 
V. P. and Factory Mgr. 
For the Co. 


This letter helped put 1,200 employees over the top in one week 
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Morale is a big word. It covers nearly everything . . . especially in wartime. 
According to the dictionary Morale is: ‘“‘Condition as affected by, or dependent 


on, such moral or mental factors as zeal, spirit, hope, confidence.” 
The government faces a tremendous job during wartime of building and 


maintaining the morale of the people of the nation. 


People must be warned against enemy propaganda. 
People must be told, without revealing secrets help- 
ful to the enemy, how the war.is progressing. People 
must be told about all the restrictions and the rules 
that are necessary in wartime. In a democracy, the 
people must be “sold” that every step taken is neces- 
sary for the successful outcome of this war. 

So nearly everything described in this Guide Book 
of Essential Printing has some relationship to the 
broad project of “Morale Building.” 

Any advertiser (or user of printed promotion) who 
ties-in with any of the projects in this Guide Book... 
is helping to build morale. Every advertiser who helps 
promote war bond sales, who helps to promote a 
better understanding of rationing or anti-inflation or 
nutrition, who initiates interest in servicemen-em- 
ployees...is helping to build and maintain morale. 

In this section, we'll confine ourselves to the fight 
against rumors and to the efforts made to tell the 
people the truth about the enemy. 

The Office of War Information, assisted by the 
Department of Justice and the Departments of War 
and Navy is doing a magnificent educational job in 
the newspapers, magazines and over the radio. Also 
with posters. 


Advertisers... all users of printed promotion... . 


can help the government in this morale maintaining 
effort. 

‘It can be done in many ways. House magazine 

editors of course can carry stories on the secret war 

against America through sabotaging propaganda. 

Articles can be written to show the “Divide and 

Conquer” principles. 

Posters, stickers, payroll envelope enclosures, let- 
ters, bulletins, circulars, cam: be used to good advan- 
tage to keep up morale. 

This is a big assignment for advertising. It demands 
intelligent treatment. It cannot be done in a lukewarm 
fashion. It demands enthusiasm .. . and tolerance. 
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What Every Advertising Man Should Know 
About a Morale Program 


The Office of War Information can supply you with 
various booklets and posters. Write to Mr. Ralph 
Shikes, Division of Production and Distribution, Office 
War Information, Room 2403, Temporary Bldg.’ “V”, 
Washington, D. C. 

Be sure to get and read and file for reference the two 
books issued by the Office of War Information: 

1. “Divide and Conquer.” 

2. “The Unconquered People.” 

There are many sources of outside information. The 
libraries are full of books and articles on the Nazi 
method of “Divide and Conquer.” If you are interested 
in the subject you should study the Nazi system of pro- 
pranens through printed promotion. Perhaps the best 

ook on the subject and one which combines the ex- 
periences of many people and many other books and 
articles is “Sabotage ... The Secret War Against Amer- 
ica” by Michael Sayers and Albert E. Kahn published 
by Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Advertisers are urged to tie-in with this campaign. 

Any advertiser who attempts a tie-in with the Morale 
Building Campaign should knowand understand what the 
rumors are. The “hate” rumors are the most dangerous. 


These Are Some of the Phoney Stories 
the Enemy Tries to Spread 


‘Democracy is dying.” 

















J is the Japa- 


the ‘Yellow 
Perd’.” 
“We must bri pons back to the 
United States and defend ‘“ 


The Chinese, the Brg e Russians will make 
separate peace with Ja ” 

‘American democracy 
two-party system is dead; Co 
again be held.” 


Warning to Advertisers 
Here are the best rules for combating rumors: 
1. Never repeat a rumor. 


lost during the war; the 
ressional elections will never 


2. Do not repeat a rumor verbally even to deny it. 

3. If you know the facts which can deflate a rumor, 
cite the facts promptly. 

4. If you do not know the facts which can stop a 
rumor, ask the rumor-teller where he got his facts. 

5. Don’t give a rumor a break. 


All advertisers should realize that above and beyond 
those measures that are involved in our daily living — 
collecting scrap, buying bonds, sharing the meat — 
there are certain basic facts which must be kept in mind. 
These are: 

1. THE ISSUES — What we are fighting for... ac- 
tually, the existence of this country as a politically inde- 
pendent state. 

2. THE NATURE OF THE ENEMY — What the 
Axis powers want out of this war and how it affects 
every American. 

3. THE UNITED NATIONS —Not only victory, 
but all hope for a decent future lies in understanding 
and working with our allies for a firm peace. 


4. WORK AND PRODUCTION — What each and 
every one of us must and can do to work harder at 
our jobs. 

5. SACRIFICE — The need for all to understand fully 
that “going without” is essential to winning the war. 

6. THE FIGHTING FORCES — Developing a real 
appreciation of the fighting qualities and achievements 
of the men in the armed services. 

These aims and ideals have been reflected in the ad- 
dresses of the President and other officials of the 
government, and underlie the entire war information 
program. 

Requests for background material on each of these 
fundamental themes should be addressed to Division of 
Campaigns, Office of War Information, Social Security 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Advertisers with a legitimate reason for special ma- 
terial may obtain a series of confidential bulletins on 
rumors, together with suggestions for combating them. 
Write Leo C. Rosten, Deputy Director, Office of War 
Information. 

For a good example of morale building... you should 
get on the mailing list of “Firepowet,” a 10% x 13%, 
8-page pictorial magazine which is published every two 
weeks by the Ordnance Department, Services of Supply, 
U. S. Army, Washington, D. C. Address all communi- 
cations to the Editor, Firepower, Box 33, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. It is published for the Men 
and Women of Ordnance... but it should be helpful 
to anyone interested in the Morale Building Project. 

Write to the Office of War Information for the new 
booklet “Tale of a City.” One of a series to show 
the nature of our enemy. Soon available “ABC of the 
Enemy,” “Hitler’s Lies” and “Chronology of the Nazi 
Record.” Get them. 
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WARTIME BUSINESS 


CLINICS 


Guide to Essential Wartime Printing 
and Lithography — 


The Department of Commerce is, of course, not a wartime agency. But it has two specific 
projects which are extremely helpful to the war effort. All advertisers should know about 
these projects, because by tying in with them you can help to promote a very essen- 
tial activity which can in turn increase the public understanding of other important 
projects of the government during wartime. We will explain the two projects separately. 


Small Town Manual for Community Action 


Here is a program which stresses self-help at the 
community level for towns, cities and neighborhoods 
within metropolitan districts. The ideas are good for 
any town of any size, despite the caption of “Small 
Town” which designates a compacted community. 

The Section headings in the Small Town Manual 
give an idea of the scope of action: “Self-help is the 
Key,” “Finding Sources of Prosperity,” “Look to the 
Countryside,” “Movies May Sell Groceries,” “Per- 
manently Improving Business in Your Town,” 
“Mapping the Area of Your Town,” “How to Find 
Trade in Area Limits,” “Historical Inventory,” 
“Population,” “Retail Sales May Be a Yardstick,” 
“Agriculture—Building of Business for Wide-Awake 
Town,” “You Must Determine the Farmer’s Opinion,” 
“Significance of Services to Farmers,” “Retail Trade,” 
“Industrial Possibilities,” “Social and Recreational 
Facilities,” “Service Groups,” etc., all the way to 
“Summary of. Town Inventory,” and “Developing 
the Plan to Use Complete Survey” under a “Final 
Plan of Action.” 


An Essential Activity 


With changes in urban life, American business has 
lost its intimate contact as a community matter. No 
longer does the grocer, druggist and dry goods mer- 
chant represent substantial leadership both within 
and outside the stores. The familiar figure of the past, 
when the mill owner was known personally and con- 
sulted freely, has been lost when manufacturing no 
longer was a community project. 

Communities have grown beyond the intimate pro- 
portions of their former boundaries when business 
expanded its local status. Unless business again at- 
taches itself firmly to community affairs there will be 
a return to the willingness of the public to depend 
solely upon government. The task of business is to 
reestablish and maintain an understanding of the 
importance of business to a community and to re- 
affirm the importance of the community to business. 
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SMALL TOWN 
MANUAL 


For 


COMMUNITY ACTION! 


See back of title page for important notice 











WARTIME BUSINESS CLINICS 


The Department of Commerce recommends clin- 
ics, or conferences, as devices at the community 
level to bring together business people interested in 
the common problems created by our all-out war 
effort. The purpose is to help businessmen work out 
for their own firms the best possible adjustments to 
wartime business conditions. To do this, two results 
are accomplished: (1) Accurate information about 
new conditions are secured, and (2) an exchange of 
the best ways of meeting these conditions crystalized 
with recommendations for action. 
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What Every Advertising Man Should Know About 
Promoting Wartime Community Action 


What the Government Is Doing to Publicize 
the Small Town Manual 


The U. S. Department of Commerce has issued the Small 
Town Manual for Community Action as a guide to civic 
and business betterment. This 46 page Manual, including 
check lists, may be described as a pre-appraisal for com- 
munity effort. In self-help form, it is a practical, down-to- 
earth plan to be used flexibly by business and civic leaders 
in a way in which to fit local needs at a particular time. 
It is a thought-started for community action. 


The Manual is available, at no cost, upon written re- 
quest to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., or 
through any one of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. Copies of the Manual will be sent in ade- 
quate quantity to local communities formed for the purpose 
of undertaking one or more of the several projects listed 
in the Manual, or desiring to undertake a complete survey 
suggested in Part II. Many business organizations have 
requested copies for their sales organization in contact 
work with local communities. Proof of Successful Use of 
Manual. 


Members of the Field Offices, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce and the State supervisors and area or local coordi- 
nators for distributive education, operating through the 
U. S. Office of Education, tender their services in planning 
and organizing local clinics. 


To date over 450 communities have adopted the prin- 
ciples outlined in the Manual. From Americus (Georgia) 
to Angels Camp (California), from Auburn (Alabama) to 
Alexandria (Minnesota), folks in small towns have put the 
Manual to work and paid testimony to the success of the 
community plan for action. 


Tested fully in such cities as Port Jervis (New York) 
and Fort Atkinson (Wisconsin), the specific problems of 
wartime adjustments have been lightened. These cities 
sought new industries, diversified interests and, through 
local analysis, found the solution to making the home 
town a better place in which to do business and in which 
to live. Suburban neighborhoods, such as Barton Heights 
(Richmond, Virginia) and Glencullen (Portland, Oregon), 
have found ideas adaptable from the Manual. So, too, has 
Miami, Florida. Some communities have rewritten their 
own program by using the Manual as a model. 


Details of local information should be sought directly 
from Regional or District Managers, U. S. Department of 
Commerce Field Service. 


There are many ways in which local advertisers can tie 
in with this important activity. It will be difficult for you 
to understand how...unless you have read the Manual 
completely. But each form of community action can be 
furthered and promoted by printed literature . . . by letters 
... by instruction Manuals... by payroll enclosures... 
and .by booklets on specific community action topics. 
Study the Manual and you will get the picture. 

Contacts should be made through the Regional or Dis- 
trict managers of the field offices of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, listed in the box under the Small Town 
Manual for Community Action. 


Why Clinics Are Needed Right Now 


Today, small business, particularly in retailing and 
wholesaling, is being seriously affected by the war. All 
business is affected, but small business especially. The 
entire framework within which small business operates 
has suddenly been drastically changed. 


1. Allocations 12. Management problem 
2. Consumer relations 13. Pooling of materials 
3. Cooperative deliveries 14. Price regulation 
4. Credit curtailment 15. Priorities 
5. Curtailed services 16. Rationing 
6. Freezing orders 17, Reduction in store hours 
7. Going out of business 18. Reduced volume 
8. Increasing expenses 19. Stock shortages 
9. Inventory curtailment 20. Substitute products 
10. Labor shortages 21. Taxes 
11. Limitation orders 22. Wartime advertising 


All of these wartime developments have upset usual 
methods of doing business. Since many of the problems 
are neither unique nor different for each businessman, 
they can best be handled on a group basis — that is, by 
clinics. Experience with clinics proves this to be true. 


What The Government Is Doing About It 


During the past year the U. S. Department of Commerce 
in cooperation with the Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education has encouraged and promoted clinics 


‘throughout the country. In local meetings both large and 


small, in cities and in towns, total attendance at the clinics 
is estimated to have reached 200,000 business people who 
have profited by the information they received. Send for 
pamphlets of successful clinical procedures. Write the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C....or your 
local field office. 


How Advertisers Can Help 


The clinical program is a facilitating activity of govern- 
ment for the various war agencies. As an outgrowth of 
local clinical meetings, a plan of local community actions 
will result. As an example of economies which can be 
effected, a joint program has been sponsored by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, known as the ‘Retailers’ Economy for Victory” 
plan. Under the OPA Supplementary Order 29, permissible 
economies in the operation of retail stores can be carried 
out by the elimination of certain services and frills. 


Advertisers can acquaint the public through circulars, 
letters, folders, booklets, package inserts, payroll envelope 
enclosures ...and many other of the well known printed 
promotion devices. 


Printed promotion can also be used to organize the 
clinics and conferences. If printed promotion is needed 
to give the results of the conference. 


By tying in with these Department of Commerce activi- 
ties... you will be helping to promote the security and 
the future economy of this country. You will be helping 
to educate the public on the problems faced by your 
government during an all-out war for survival. 
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SECURITY 


The purpose of the Security of War Information campaign 
is to prevent the leakage of information which might furnish 
aid to the enemy. 

This is an important campaign because so much depends 
on the security of war information. Men's lives are at stake. 
The success of Army and Navy strategy is at stake, because 
in today’s warfare surprise is such an important element. 
Those who died at Pearl Harbor can testify mutely to the 
terrible significance of surprise which resulted from perfect 
protection of war information by the Japanese. 

On the other hand, consider what might have happened 
if our plans for the invasion of Africa had leaked out in 
time for the Axis to take strong counter measures. 

Careless remarks can cause the loss of lives and help 
protract the war. 

The objective of the campaign is to make people realize 
that little fragments of seemingly unimportant information may be 
picked up by the enemy and pieced in with other things already 
known ... to disclose ship sailings, battle plans, strength 
of U. S. garrisons and defenses at given points, and also to 
discover war production secrets and pave the way for sabotage. 

This method of uncovering an important military fact has 
been described as the “bits and pieces”’ technique. 

Mails and cables are censored at the frontiers; self-censor- 
ship is practiced by press and radio within the United States; 
informatory documents are protected in government offices; 
counter-espionage by Army, Navy and FBI stop spying 
within the country — but the only protection against un- 
guarded statements in casual conversation is the self- 
censorship of the individual. 

The crux of the security campaign, therefore, is te impress 
the importance of safeguarding military information through 
two sentences: 


Careless Talk 
Costs Lives 


DBillil ae ict.) a: 
You Talk 





A Rule of Thumb for 
War Information 





If you HEAR it from someone — don’t repeat it. 

If you SEE it yourself — don’t repeat it. 

But if you READ it in newspapers or magazines 
or hear it on the radio, then it’s public property — 
and you can go ahead and talk about it. 

(But the information you get from friends’ letters 
is not public property and should not be repeated.) 
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and Lithography — 


Key Words of War Information 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, says: “Avoid dis- 


cussing anything you may know about activities that come 
under the following key words — 


“WHERE? ...are our soldiers, ships, planes? (And anti- 
aircraft guns, forts, gun emplacements, factories, mine fields, 
harbor defenses?) Where are our war weapons manufac- 
tured? 


‘“WHEN?...are our men going? When will that ship 
be launched? When does it sail? When will that production 
job be finished? 


“HOW?...are our men going? How are they armed 
and equipped? How are our planes, tanks and other weapons 
made? How well or poorly do they perform? How are they 
changed in design? 


“HOW MANY?...troops, ships, planes, tanks, other 
weapons, war materials? How many being made? And will 
be made? 


“WHAT KIND?...of duty is he doing... training is 
he getting... work is he doing in war production? What 
kind of regiment is he with, and its name? What's the 
name of his ship? What kind of ship, plane, is it? What 
kind of cargo? 


“Of course, that’s only a suggestion of the kind of infor- 
mation our enemies need. No list of any kind could ever 
be even nearly complete. What would we like to know 
about our enemies — their men, their training, their loca- 
tion, their plans, their production? Well, that’s what they 
want to know about us.” 
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What Every Advertising Man Should 
Know About Promoting Security of 
War Information Campaign 


The Army, Navy, FBI, Justice, WPB, OCD and OWI 
have worked together on the problem of security and 
representatives of these agencies constitute a Security 
Committee. This committee studied what had already 
been done to make the public security conscious and 
from its studies formulated a plan for the national 
Security of War Information campaign. This Cam- 
paign Plan is now available to anyone interested in 
cooperating. 

During March, this emphasis in press and radio 
will be repeated when OCD distributes seven million 
copies of a security booklet, A Personal Message, to 
the next of kin of members of the armed forces. This 
booklet has the endorsement of General Marshall 
and Admiral King. 

Posters are an important part of the campaign and 
new ones will continue to be issued as needed. 

During the Spring the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion’s very strong box office success feature, Next of 
Kin, will be shown under commercial auspices in 
United States theatres. It is already being shown as a 
training film to our troops. See it, by all means. 


Material Available to Help Promote the Campaign 


1. The campaign plan. 

2. “A Personal Message,” booklet to be distributed 
to the next of kin of members of the armed forces. 

3. Little short stories showing how seemingly inno- 
cent remarks can be put together to tell important 
facts. Excellent for house organ editors. 

4. Mats of a reminder in the shape of an ear which 
can be used in company journals or for novelty print- 
ing — blotters, calendars, menus, etc. 

5. OWI security posters from which plates can be 
made for illustrations. These and special help may be 
secured by writing: Mr. Ken Beirn, Office of War 
Information, Room 5541, Social Security Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


How Individual Firms Can Tie Into the Campaign 


While security is a problem common to the whole 
United States — the need for specialized campaigns is 
more clearly recognized in war plant, camp, and ship- 
ping communities. In these areas all-out security cam- 
paigns can and should be organized. 

In some cases, as in the Dayton area, the campaign 
can be organized by committees representing various 
industries and civic groups. In others, as in the 
Monterey Peninsula, they may be inspired and directed 
by Army (or Navy) security or public relations officers. 
In such cases, all groups work together, using every 
possible media to its utmost. Write your district Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps Public Relations Department. 
They'll help. 

Where no such over-all direction exists, individual 
firms can take over the security message as a major 
advertising theme, using it to advantage on car cards, 
as bill “a pay envelope stuffers, on menus, on table 
tents for restaurants and bars, on blotters, in outdoor 
advertising. 

One distiller’s organization did an effective ten- 
poster series for their outlets. A national beverage 
company will distribute table tents. A Washington 
hotel had table tents printed and repeated the same 
copy on blotters. Railroads all over the country have 
put up their own and government posters. These are 
a few examples of what has been done. 
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HELPFUL HINTS 


on promoting the Security of 
War Information Campaign 


* The Security Committee has decided that to be effective 
the security message must be soberly presented. Americans 
will guard their tongues only for a vital war reason. 

* Where lives are at stake, a humorous approach cannot put 
the point across. The British who, for a while, tried to do 
the job with humor found it could not point up the funda- 
mental reason for the campaign. 

* It is equally important, however, not to build up the idea 
that there are spies under every table. Government agents 
have and continue to do a good job of locating and dealing 
with enemy agents. What the campaign is trying to do is 
to make the job harder for any agents still abroad and 
thereby shorten the war and save lives. 

* The personal responsibility of the individual — not to 
talk — is more important than the idea that an agent may 
be listening! 


“BITS AND PIECES” 


* Every good citizen would protect with his life a document 
which gave away a secret to the enemy. But it is very easy 
to give away vital facts through careless conversation. 

* Thus, some months ago, information pointing to large 
ship gatherings on the East Coast, large orders of insect 
repellents and a number of cancelled leaves might have 
filled out a jigsaw puzzle picture of the impending African 
campaign. 

* Every house organ editor should carry some article, illus- 
tration or slogan...every month... emphasizing the im- 
portance of security. 

* Every form letter can carry a slogan on security. How 
about a slogan on your envelopes? Best possible spot for 
reminders. : 

* How about package inserts ? How about gummed stickers? 
How about posters of your own, if you’re manufacturing 
vital war materials? 

* Use the pay envelope to carry constant messages to the 
worker and into the home. Special pay-envelope stuffers 
addressed to worker’s family helps stop spread of vital 
war information. 

* Retail stores are finding the Security theme (hush-hush) 
a source of many “stopper” window display ideas. One 
adroit retailer used one of the OWI posters as the back- 
ground for a sports coat display which had for its title — 
‘..BUT...YOU CAN TALK ALL YOU WANT TO 
ABOUT THESE NEW SPORT JACKETS.” 


Types of Printing and Lithography Required 

Posters, stickers, information leaflets, letters, envelope 
enclosures, counter cards, pay envelopes, house magazines, 
bulletins, plant streamers and banners. 

Be sure to send copies of your Security promotion to 
Mr. Ken Beirn at the Office of War Information, Room 
5541, Social Security Building, Washington, D. C. 
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WARTIME 
EDUCATION 


Guide to Essential Wartime Printing 
and Lithography— 


AN OUTLINE FOR WARTIME EDUCATION 


The following outline was originally prepared and published as a guide for teachers by 
the American Education Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. Because of its completeness and its 
comprehensive presentation of possible tie-ups for advertising programs the Graphic Arts 
Victory Committee asked and received permission to include it in this Guide to Essential 


Wartime Printing and Lithography. 


A. Immediate Objectives 


1. Understanding the background, issues, 
aims, and development of the war 


a. Through study of current events 


1. With historical background of news 
2. With historical background of news 
3. With economic background of news 
4. With ideological background of news 
—Communism, Fascism, Nazism, Shinto- 
—ism, Democracy the Judeo-Christian 
heritage 

b. Through informed discussion (with 
maps, charts, diagrams, pictures, bibliog- 
raphies, discussion aids, tests, and the 
like) 
1. In classroom 
2. At home 
3. In community (forums and discussion 

groups) 


ll. Helping the fighters and producers 


a. Conservation 


1. Vital materials 
—-forests, soil, water 
—oil, gas, coal 
—aluminum, tin 
—steel, copper, etc. 
—rubber 
—chemicals 
—plastics 
—foodstuffs 
—medicines, etc. 


2. Patriotic use of surplus foods 
3. Rationing and price control 


b. Waste salvage 


1. Rubber 
2. Scrap metals 
3. Oils and fats, etc. 


c. Pre-aviation education 
1. Learning to recognize airplanes 
2. Airplane-model clubs 
3. Aviation geography, mathematics, and 
physics 
d. Transportation 
1. Group riding—Car clubs 
2. Care of cars 
3. Care of tires 
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4. Care of bicycles 


5. 


Walking and hiking 


6. Truck maintenance program 


te 


Fun at home 


e. Food production 


Le 
y 
3. 


Canning and preserving 
Helping farmers 
Victory gardens 


f. Family life 


1 
2. 
mF 


4. 
5. 


6. 
7. 
8. 


Importance to war effort 

Importance to production 
Participation in community life and 
war program 

Neighborliness 

Day care for children of working 
mothers 

First aid to broken homes 

Letters and gifts to soldiers 
Entertainment of soldiers on leave 


ill. Defense against Fifth Column 


an om Bf 


. Suitable work for everyone 

. Silence on confidential information 

. Suspicious conduct reported to police 

. Suspicious stories reported to F. B. I. 


through Defense Council 

e. Ideas for strengthening the war effort 
reported to suitable Government agen- 
cies. See local Defense Council. 


IV. Financing the War 


a. Taxation 


b. Bond and stamp purcuases 


i 
ma 


Why important 
Relation to inflation 


c. Red Cross, U. S. O., War Chest support, 
etc. 


l. 


Voluntary agencies a bulwark of free- 
dom 


d. Economy and the battle against in- 
flation 


Ls 
ye 


What is inflation? Who gets hurt by it? 


What does it mean to thrift? savings, 
independence, etc. 


. How to fight inflation, price controls, 


etc. 


4. How to buy wisely 


w 


. Where to get information 
. Make-and-mend clubs, etc. 


V. Strengthening the Home Front 


a. Protection 


Le 


First Aid instruction and safety 
—Junior Red Cross Clubs, etc. 
—Swimming and leisure-time hints 
—Health and safety hints 
—Nurses’ aides training 
—Emergency health-service 


. Auxiliary fire, police, and air wardens 


—Learning their duties 
—How young people can help 


. Cleanup programs 


—Relation to housing 
—Relation to health 
—Relation to recreation 
—Relation to good citizenship 


. Preparing every home and school 


—Voluntary action as a means of re- 
lieving officials’ time 
—Every person a “home warden” 


b. Civilian Mobilization 


Ie 


Ww 


hy 
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Health 

—good health habits, sleepandexercise 
—narcotic education 

—dental care 

—mental hygiene 

—preventive medicine 

—industrial health 

—control of venereal disease 

—home nursing 

—blood donations 

—adequate clinic and hospital facilities 


. Nutrition 


—Facts about vitamins, calories, milk, 
greens, etc. 

—Cooking techniques, menus 

—School lunches 

—Education in the home 

—Industrial feeding projects 


. Recreation 


—Rest, travel, music, arts, games (in- 
dividual participation) 

—Organized sports 

—Opportunities for free and low-cost 
recreation 

—Supervised play opportunities for 
children 


.—Family life 


See II-f (above) 


.—Youth activities 


Understanding and promoting Boy 
Scouts, Future Farmers, 4-H Clubs, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Girl 
Reserves, Hi-Y, Church Groups, etc. 
—Participation through the schools 
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6. Consumer interests 
—Advertising 
—Pure Food and Drug Act 
—Price control measures 
—Rationing 
—Organizing as consumers 

7. Housing 
—Relation to health 
—Relation to defense needs 
—Relation to good citizenship 
—Central registration office 
—Adequate day care and recreation 

facilities in housing projects 
—How private individuals and groups 
can help 

—How Government agencies help 

8. Information and education 
—Sources: reading, radio, movies 
—Skills needed 
—Importance to democracy 
—Promotion of inexpensive materials 
—Discussion techniques 
—Relation to action groups 


B. Long Range Objectives 
I. Character Education 
a. Experimental faith 
1. Vision 
2. Love of righteousness and truth 
3. Faith in friendliness of universe 


. Dominating purpose for service of 
mankind 


> 


b. Dynamic of love 
1. Sensitiveness to needs of others 
2. Forgiveness—sportsmanship 
3. Magnanimity (peacemaking) 
4. Courage (moral and physical) 


il. Vocational Education 
a. General Occupational Information 
1. Social security laws, compensation 
2. Trends in jobs, business, and govern- 
ment 
3. Over-all view of all occupational fields 
b. Specific Vocational Information 
1. Youth opportunities—long and near- 
term planning : 
2. Opportunities during wartime and 
postwartime 
3. Futures in major occupations available 
now 
c. Educational Guidance 
1. How to study 
2. Youth’s educational preparation for 
work in the world 


3. Retraining for postwar employment 
d. Personal and Social Guidance 

1. Youth’s personal problems 

2. Social and personal relationships 

3. Youth’s adjustments to changing con- 

ditions 

a. Work experience 

1. At home 

2. At school 

3. For social agencies 

4, In industry 
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ill. Knowledge of Other Lands and People 
a. Latin America ; 
b. China, India, Japan, etc. 
c. European countries 


d. Appreciation of value of differences — 
minority groups at home and abroad 


e. Language study 


IV. Learning to Help People Help Themselves 
a. Reviving faith in self-government 
1. Participation at home 
2. Participation in school 
3. Participation in community 
4. Participation in industry 
b. Youth group participation 
c. Adult education 
d. Extension to other lands 
1. Mission movements 
2. “Work Camp” techniques 
3. “Two-Way Passage’’ idea, etc. 


V. Understanding and Accepting the Com- 
plexity of Life 


a. Study of modern problems 


b. Plans for preventing postwar collapse 
1. National and international planning 
2. Regional planning 
3. Local planning 

c. What can be done 
1. By individuals 


2. By group action, in community, state, 
nation, and world 


3. By cooperation of groups, one with 
another 
4. By international organization 
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THE COMMON AIM 
IN ALL OUR EFFORTS 
IS BETTER WAYS 
OF LIVING TOGETHER 





POSTERS 


PICTURES 




















Reproductions of Posters such as above (or the Posters themselves) can be obtained from Division of 
Production and Distribution, OWI, Temporary Building 'V"", Washington. There are posters or designs for nearly 
every project. Photographs for illustrating house magazine articles or for use in dramatizing a project tie-up 
can usually be obtained from Photographic Section, OWI, Social Security Building, Washington, D. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Guide to Essential Wartime Printing 
and Lithography — 


in this Guide to Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography the Graphic Arts Victory Committee 
has tried to provide advertising men with the necessary information on vital Government 
public relations problems. In this general presentation of facts and helpful information 
intended to assist you in gearing your printing and lithography to the war effort, this 
Committee has placed emphasis on the Government's urgent need for active support from 
private industries’ advertising and promotion plans . . . Granted, it is impossible to present 
in 64 pages all the necessary information ...and granted, too, that government public 
relations needs change almost daily, this Committee believes it has provided the essential 
data and the important information sources. Users of this material may discover further 
and more pertinent information necessary for their own projected campaigns by commu- 
nicating with the Government agency listed as responsible. In these closing pages of the 
Guide to Essential Wartime Printing and Lithography, this Committee is presenting a num- 
ber of additional campaigns and activities worthy of your interest. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


The following current public relations tasks are listed as 
important by the Campaigns Division, Office of War Informa- 
tion, and advertising men interested in securing further infor- 
mation may inquire at that office. 


%* Recruitment of Agricultural Workers. 
A campaign to help mobilize manpower essential to meet- 
ing farm goals. 

*% Recruitment of Nurses. 
A campaign urging women to enroll as student nurses; 
urging graduate nurses to enlist for war duty. 

*% Recruitment of Nurses’ Aides. 
A campaign urging women to assist in relieving the nurse 
shortage. This is a Red Cross project. 

* Recruitment of Merchant Seamen. 
A campaign for recruiting seamen for the enlarged Mer- 
chant Marine. 

* Recruitment of WAACs. 
A campaign to enlist women in the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps. 

* Recruitment of WAVES, SPARS and MARINES. 
A campaign to enlist women in the auxiliary organizations 
of the Navy and Coast Guard. 

% Victory Book Campaign. 
A campaign to collect millions of books for men in the 
armed forces. 

* Typewriter Procurement Program. 
Covers the purchase of 600,000 used typewriters for the 
Armed Services. 

* War Housing. 
A campaign to provide housing for war workers. 

* Inventory Control. 
A campaign for the limitation and balancing of inventories 
on the shelves of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 

%* Wartime Forest Fire Prevention. 
A campaign to reduce the number of man-made forest fires 
that are started carelessly and unintentionally. 


KNOW MORE ABOUT RELIEF DRIVES 


A War Relief Control Board has been established in Wash- 
ington to hold reign over the many and continuous pleas for 
funds by home-front, and allied relief organizations. This group 
is headed by Mr. Joseph E. Davies, President War Relief 
Control Board, 614 Washington Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


By executive order two months of each year (until Victory) 
are set aside for these appeals. March has been assigned to the 
Red Cross. October has been assigned to all other fund raising 
groups, and an executive order has recommended the organi- 
zation of War Chests in each community to campaign collec- 
tively. Where Community Chests are organized the USO, British 
War Relief Organization, United China Relief, Russian War 
Relief iy aacee at and all the other drives of United Nations 
interests have been consolidated with the Chest collecting 
_ machinery functioning for all. 
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War Chests, out of which grew the great network of Com- 
munity Chests, were first organized in the twilight of World 
War I. The single yearly collection efforts met with widespread 
approval and the Government has taken now steps to provide 
the public with this safeguard against too frequent appeals. 

The Community Chests and Councils, Inc., at 155 West 44th 
Street, New York, will furnish advertising men further infor- 


mation. 
SPECIAL: 


A cooperative activity worthy of note (and one which should 
be studied by all advertisers no matter in what line of business) 
is the program called ‘Retailers War Campaigns,” an official 
bulletin issued by the War Campaigns Committee of the Cen- 
tral Committee of National Retail Associations. This is a 
monthly bulletin produced in conjunction with the Office of 
War Information and organized in cooperation with the Vic- 
tory Display Committee. You may be able to obtain a copy by 
writing to the War Campaigns Committee, Publication Office, 
3609 West Arthington Street, Chicago, Illinois. The important 
feature of these bulletins is the time schedule for promotin 
various themes. That is, one week will be set aside for ‘‘Wal 
and Carry” promotion; another week for ‘Fuel Conservation;” 
another week for ‘Nutrition and Health,” etc. The bulletins 
give suggestions for advertising tie ups with most of the public 
relation projects now being promoted by the government and 
which are described in this Guide Book of the Graphic Arts 
Victory Committee. 


THE VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN 


Posters, mats for tie-up advertising, stuffers, and general 
information supporting the Victory Book Campaign may be 
obtained by writing Victory Book Campaign Headquarters, 
Room 1503, Empire State Building, New York. 


V-MAIL CAMPAIGN 
For information write Mr. Stanley Wessel, Chairman, Mer- 
chandising Committee on V-Mail of the Office of War Infor- 
mation, 458 East 30th Street, Chicago, III. 


SUBSCRIBE TO “VICTORY” 


You can’t be well informed about the Government victory 
projects if you aren’t a subscriber to Victory, weekly Official 
Bulletin of the Office of War Information. Send 75 cents to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. You'll receive the next 52 issues. 

The material in Victory is made up of releases from OWI 
and other Federal agencies and statements by Government 
Officials. This material has already been supplied to the press. 
Articles in Victory may be reprinted or used by speakers with- 
out special permission, and the editors ask only that when 
excerpts are used their original meaning be preserved. 


Watch your daily papers and favorite newscast for 
changes in the Government Public Relations programs. 
BE SURE to clear all plans and advertising programs 


geared to any of these Victory projects with the proper 
Government agency in Washington before going to press. 
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For further assistance in gearing your printed promotion to the war effort -—call upon the 


GRAPHIC ARTS VICTORY COMMITTEE 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


If you have trouble getting the kind of information you want 
from the sources listed in this Guide Book — get in touch with 
us and we'll help you get the material needed. 

If you want specimens of work produced, we'll try to put 
you in touch with the right people—or supply you from our 
own Library of Wartime Ideas. 

If you need expert help in planning, creating or producing 
any specific project ... we'll tell you the groups thruout the 
country who can be depended upon. 

If you want future bulletins listing new projects and adver- 
tising Opportunities— get your name on our free service list by 


contacting a local member of the Committee or by writing 


GRAPHIC ARTS VICTORY COMMITTEE 


Program and Imformation Headquarters 
I7 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GRAPHIC ARTS 
VICTORY 


Many members of the Committee thruout the country identify themselves by displaying 
this seal on their stationery, calling cards, their advertising pieces or in their offices. 
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is a cooperative group composed of men and women in 
all branches of the graphic arts field . . . paper manu- 
facturers and merchants; printing equipment, ink, 
envelope and miscellaneous supply manufacturers; 
typographers, artists, printers, lithographers, letter shops, 
engravers, electrotypers and others. 

The Committee has in most of the large cities in the 
country local branches which supply the government 
agencies with a “talent pool” to aid in disseminating in- 
formation of importance in the war effort. Through its 
contacts in Washington, the Committee gathers facts 
about the important victory projects of the government 
and interprets those facts to producers and users of print- 
ing and lithography, so that advertising and promotion 
can gear themselves to the war effort. 
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GRAPHIC ARTS VICTORY COMMITTEE 


PROGRAM HEADQUARTERS 
NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING + MADISON AT 42nd STREET + NEW YORK 
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TO SAVE TIME 


PREPRINTING is the correction of 
faults and inaccuracies in plates and 
forms when it can be done most eco- 
nomically and efficiently. 

It makes maximum use of low cost 
equipment, to save the time of high 
cost production presses. It increases 
production press capacity by giving 
added running time that, without 
PREPRINTING, would be used up in 
makeready on the press. 

Every plant can profit by PRE- 
PRINTING. In many plants there is a 


proof press of sufficient accuracy to 
prove that PREPRINTING, even though 
done with inadequate equipment, is 
less inefficient than the common prac- 
tice of putting forms on the press be- 
fore any attention is paid to the print- 
ing qualities of plates or forms. 
Printers fortunate enough to have 
modern proof presses, block levellers, 
and the proper gauges for checking 
plates, slugs, and type, are overlook- 
ing an opportunity for real profit if 


they are not making full use of them. 


VANDERCOOK 


PROOF PRESSES 


BLOCK LEVELLERS 


HACKER GAUGES 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, Main Office and Plant, 900 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Eastern Branch: 216 East 45th Street, New York - 


Canada: Sears Limited, Toronto 
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